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Beating, Bleaching Sun 


ITILESS, parching sun; shriveling 

heat that extinguishes all plant and 
animal life; burning, penetrating violet 
rays... Chilean Nitrate of Soda in the 
making in Nature’s vast laboratory in 
Chile, the only place in the whole world 
where this natural nitrate is found. 

e * e 

Scientific study reveals the fact that the 
superiority of Chilean Nitrate, as a ni- 
trogen fertilizer, is due to its natural 
origin... Nature herself made it and in- 
cluded among its ingredients certain 
“rare” elements, iodine, boron, mag- 
nesium, etc. It is being more clearly 
shown every day that these substances 
are each, in themselves, important plant 
foods. They add their health-giving 
qualities to the quick-acting nitrogen. 


Modern science, studying the 
reasons of Chilean’s su perior- 
ity, finds that the rare elements, 
iodine, boron and magnesium, 
present because of C. pilean’s Na- 
tural origin, contribute in great 
part to Chilean’s leadership. 





They make Chilean a super nitrate... 
Nitrogen PLUS. 



















On every crop...cotton...corn...fruit 
...tobacco...truck...Chilean Nitrate is 
indispensable...if you wish to make real 
money on your farm. Increases the 
yield. Raises the quality. Lowers the 
unit cost of production, 


New 100-lb. Bag: Lowest Price 


Chilean is now packed in 100 lb. bags 
for greater convenience. Easier han- 
dling. Better condition of bag and con- 
tents. And the price is lowest in 25 
years, combining economy with con- 
venience. Chilean comes in two forms 
—standard Chilean (crystallized) and 
Champion brand (granulated). 
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The South’s 
Mild Climate 
Lures 
Thousands 
to the Great 


Winter 
Playground 
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FLORIDA’S VAST COAST LINE—A CONTINUOUS PANORAMA OF BEAUTY 








Home Building Must Be the Goal 


HE signs of the times as well as the facts of the past 

indicate that we have entered a new era in national 

as well as agricultural progress. While we lately have 
been passing through trying times, we must remember that 
we yet have abundant opportunity. 

With reference to opportunity, the South occupies what 
is perhaps the most strategic position from a social and 
economic point of view to be found anywhere in the world. 
We are still of the original white settler stock; speaking 
one language, with common ideals, and common aspirations 
—facts of immeasurable social and economic value. The 
states of the South lie within the zone called temperate 
where there are no extremes. So in location as well as in 
climate, soi!, and natural resources there is no other section 
comparable to ours. Modern transportation facilities place 
us cOnveniently in touch with all great markets. No other 
like territory can approach the variety of useful crops nor 
the economy with which they may be produced. 

In diversification of crops, in the promotion of a higher 
type of rural education, in thé construction of modern high- 
ways, and in other ways we have made something of a 
beginning in laying a solid foundation. 


A’ fundamental reason for lack of satisfaction in ac- 
complishment is that we have not thought enough about 
home building. Failing in this, we have seen our foundation 
give way under the stress of hard trial. Here is what we 
mean—the case of John Showers :— 

John built a little home out in the clearing in the pine 
woods down in the coast country. By stinting he was able 
to acquire a considerable tract of very fine timber land. 
With a portion of the proceeds coming from the harvest of 
timber he bought more land. Some of the money was 
buried or placed in a local bank, where at one time John 
had $20,000 to his credit. The two log pens joined 





with an open hall that made the home John and _ his 
young wife moved into occupied the center of a little clean, 
sun-baked square. in the corner of the field. Children 
came into the home. The mother died young. These 
were about the only changes of importance that took place 
as the years went by. John had buying power but did 
not know how to spend his money, and so he found satis- 
faction in loving it. In the two gaunt rooms there were a 
few pieces of cheap furniture. A little pen of a thing set 
away from the main building served as kitchen and dining 
room. A dinner we had there one day consisted of baked 
goat’s meat, sweet milk; and plain bread. Fhe eldest child, 
a spindly little creature, was cook and housekeeper. Living 
in the very midst of abundance and opportunity, this man 
had starved his own soul and was starving the souls and 
bodies, too, of those little children. And they could have 
had so much. Maybe they might have had their mother 
had John loved his home and her more and his money less. 
A rather extreme case, it is true, yet it illustrates the point. 
John robbed the land and he robbed his children. 


So it is not by any manner of means always a matter 
of buying power that keeps us from building upon a solid 
foundation. Nor is it lack of opportunity. We have that, 
too. Tf the home is not what it should be, nothing else can 
come out right. The Apostle Paul had this to say on that 
point: “But if any provide not for his own, and especially 
for those of his own house, he hath denied the faith, and 1s 
worse than an infidel.” 

There are already many homes that approach the ideal. 
They are to be found, however, only in those communities 
or on those farms where a balanced 


system of farming has long been the 
accepted practice and where home Z MAL 
building has been the goal. r f . 








stone Tires fundamentally different from all other 
tires. It is one of the reasons why Firestone, 
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Gum-Dipping is the Firestone trade name for 
that patented, basic process which makes Fire- 


The Babcock Test—Sulphuric acid 
dissolves the non-fatty solid constitu- 
ents of milk. As sulphuric acid is 
dropped into the milk in a test tube, 
the fat separates from the milk and 
rises to the top and shows the amount 
of butter fat present. Note the differ- 
ence in the two samples. 


~ What Is Gum-Dipping? 


through many years, has easily been able to make 
good the staternent: “Most miles per dollar.” It is 
not something done to a tire after it is made. It is 
something very vital done before the tire is made. 


it remains intact. 


Write us for U. S. Department of Agriculture information on 
testing milk. Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, O. 


The Firestone Test — Sulphuric 
acid also dissolves cotton. Test tube 
No. 1 shows a cord taken from a used 
tire that has not been Gum- Dipped 
and it disintegrates in the acid. Test 
tube No. 2 shows a cord taken from a 
used Firestone Gum-Dipped Tire and 




















To grasp 
the full significance of Gum-Dipping, it is 
necessary to know something about how a 
tire is made and what goes on within a tire 
on the road. The body of the tire bears the 
principal strains in service. To it is attached 
the tread which provides traction and takes 
the wear of the road. 


The usual tire 
body is built up of layers or plies of cotton 
cord between which rubber has been forced. 
Rubber is incompressible. Hence the tire 
body practically does not expand or contract 
to meet road shocks. It flexes—that is, it 
changes form. 


The strain of the flexing 


tends to pull the plies apart and also to pull 
the cords themselves apart. A tire flexes 
about seven hundred times in a mile — 
which gives some idea of the strains and the 
friction which a tire must endure. 


The great enemy 
to tire life is internal friction. Years ago the 
fabric was square-woven —and the cotton 
cords sawed, one across another. 


If cotton rubs 


against cotton, the tire soon heats up and 
collapses. That is why the square- woven 


. Copyright, 1931, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


fabric tires were so short-lived. Then came 
the tires with parallel cords that could not 
saw each other. Making the cords parallel 
was a great advance—but it was only part 
of the battle against internal friction. 


It was realized 
that if the fibers of cotton in a cord could 
be insulated one from another, then a step- 
up in tire life could be had comparable to 
that made by shifting from square-woven 
fabric to parallel cords. That is what all tire 
makers have been striving for. That is what 
Firestone has achieved. 





Every cord 
used in Firestone Tires has been treated 
with a rubber solution which penetrates 
every cord and coats every fiber; and thus 
not only the cords, but also the very fibers 
within them are insulated. 


Fight pounds 


of fine, pure rubber are, by the patented 
Gum-Dipping process, integrated into every 
one hundred pounds of cotton cords. This 

















means three extra pounds of pure rubber 
added to an average set of tires—and added 
where it means most to the strength and the 
life of the tire. This extra rubber all goes 
into the cords of the tire—where you never 


see it. Why 


does Firestone put in this extra value? And 
what does it mean to you? It means just this. 
The performance — the extra value — has 
been shown for years on the road and in 
the laboratory. It has been proved that 
Gum-Dipping: 

— increases the flexing life of a cotton 


cord by 58%. 


—increases tire life by from 25% to. 
more than 40%, according to the 
severity of the service—the more severe 
the service, the higher the percentage. 


Firestone 
Gum-Dipped Tires are not just tires. They 
are thirty years of organized experience. 
They are sold only through Firestone Ser- 
vice Dealers and Service Stores and only as 
Firestone Gum-Dipped Tires— bearing the 
Firestone name and bearing the Firestone 
emblem that appears on this page. : 


Wherever you live— 
city or country—a fresh and complete stock 
of Firestone products is near-by. 


















What Prices Can We Expect? 





United States Department of Agriculture Makes Its 1931 Forecast 


VERY subscriber to The Progressive Farmer and 

Southern Ruralist who can find a postcard or a 

2-cent stamp anywhere in the house has a use for 
it today—right away.. He should grab it at once and 
address it to “Division of Publications, United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C.,” and 
say, ‘Please send me a copy of ‘The Agricultural Out- 
look for 1931.’” 


Meanwhile, here is just a little glimpse of the world 
of information—extremely helpful information for 
planning and planting in 1931—which that free bulle- 
tin contains. We hope no intelligent reader will be con- 
tent with this foretaste, but let’s all get the habit of 
studying “The Agricultural Outlook” each year before 
deciding on crop acreages. Here are some extracts 
which will be of interest to farmers in the Southeast :— 


Potatoes.-Increased supplies of potatoes in pros- 
pect in the 1931 crop year will probably more than 
offset any improvement in demand if growers plant the 
increased acreage now reported as intended. With 
average weather conditions during 1931, potato growers 
are likely to receive lower prices for the 1931 crop than 
were received for the 1930 crop. 


Sweet Potatoes—The low price now being received 
for cotton and the widespread effort to encourage the 
substitution of an increased acreage of ‘food and feed 
crops will tend to cause a sharp increase in the acre- 
age of sweet potatoes. The yield is also likely to be 
much above the abnormally low yield obtained in 1930. 
The outlook is, therefore, for a large crop of sweet 
potatoes in 1931, with probably some surplus over food 
requirements which can be advantageously utilized as 
feed for livestock. Although this situation should not 
prevent Southern growers from providing an ample 
supply to meet their own needs, those planning to raise 
sweet potatoes for market on an extensive scale will do 
well to recall the low prices received for sweet potatoes 
in 1915, 1921, 1922, and 1927, when the price of cotton 
was unusually low at planting time. 

In eastern Virginia and other sec- 
tions where the dry fleshed type of 
sweet potato is grown for Northern 


it is improbable that feedstuff prices will advance. ma- 
terially from their present low levels because of the 
material reduction in agricultural income. 


Beef Cattle—Cattle prices during the first half of 
1931 are expected to average considerably below those 
of the first half of 1930, but prices of most classes and 
grades during the second half will. probably average 
about the same as a year earlier. It is probable that 
during this next decade cattle prices will average rela- 
tively higher than the average prices of all agricul- 
tural products combined. 


Slaughter supplies of hogs during the remainder of 
the present marketing year, ending September 30, 1931, 
will probably be smaller than in the corresponding 
period of 1930, but with a weaker demand for hog 
products, prices of hogs for the period will probably 
average lower than for the same period of last year. 
The hog industry during the marketing year which 
begins October 1, 1931, is expected to be in a more 
favorable position than in the current year, since indi- 
cations point to .slightly smaller supplies, lower feed 
costs, and some improvement in both foreign and do- 
mestic demand during that period. 

Mules—The substitution of mechanical power for 
mules in the South will be relatively slow. There has 
been a sharp decrease in mule breeding in the states 
from which the Cotton Belt secures its work mules. 
Hence,'a shortage of mules may develop within the 
next few years. Farmers who are in position to pro- 
duce mules under favorable conditions probably will 
find a good market for young mules within the next 
four or five years. 

Sheep and Wool.—Sheep numbers in the United 
States have increased 43 ‘pér cent since 1922 and on 
January 1, 1931, probably were the largest for that 
date in the history of the country. Marketings of 
lambs in the past year also reached record levels and 
are expected to continue relatively large through 1931. 
Although an increase in demand is expected during 
the next year or two, sheep producers are faced with 


THE ODDS AGAINST HIM ARE SO GREAT 


the problem of reducing breeding stock numbers and 
disposing of a larger proportion of their annual lamb 
production through slaughter channels, in order to 
improve materially the economic position of the in- 
dustry. 

World wool production continues near record levels, 
consumption has been reduced by business depressions 
throughout the world. The present low level of wool 
prices is expected to curtail production, but no material 
production is likely in the coming year. World stocks 
are still large. 


Poultry and Eggs—Al\though the number of layers 
and the production of eggs in 1931 promises to be some- 
what less than in 1930, the prices of eggs during the 
first half of the year will be lower than for the same 
period in 1930. The demand for eggs for storage this 
spring is likely to be weak, in view of the losses te 
storage operations during the past year. Also, a de- 
crease in egg requirements from hatcheries and a 
weaker demand from breaking plants may be expected. 
Improvement in the price trend for eggs may be ex- 
pected, however, for the last half of the year. 


With a short supply of poultry in storage at the 
beginning of 1931, and with the likelihood that market 
receipts of poultry for the coming spring and summer 
will be less than a year ago, poultry prices for the first 
half of 1931 should be somewhat above those for the 
first half of 1930. Lighter marketings in the fall of 
1931 as a result of a smaller number of chickens which 
will be raised this year, supported by a rising level of 
egg prices, should give additional improvement in the 
1931 poultry markets. 

The Dairy Outlook—The number of milk cows on 
farms is 2.3 per cent larger than the number a year ago 
and the number of yearling heifers being kept for milk 
cows is above the number normally required for re- 
placement. Fewer cows have been moving to market 
than in either of the last two years and more beef 
type cows are being milked. 

Milk production per cow during 1930 averaged about 
2 per cent lower than in 1929, due 
chiefly to the drouth and poor pas- 
tures, but production per cow on Jan- 
uary 1, 1931, was nearly 2 per cent 





shipment, prospects are somewhat bet- 
ter than they are farther south. 


Soybeans.—Prices of soybeans, like 
other farm products, may be expected 
to rule at lower levels in 1931. While 
there is room for almost indefinite 
expansion of the production of soy- 
beans for crushing purposes, so far 
as their adaptability to soils and cli- 
matic conditions go, the actual expan- 
sion must depend upon the extent to 
which their products, oil and meal, 
find a profitable market in competi- 
tion with similar commodities. The 
oil must compete with linseed and 
other oils while the meal competes 
with linseed and cottonseed meal in 
the feed market. The excellent qual- 
ity of the meal as a high protein feed 
is making it a strong competitor, al- 
though its volume is as yet very small 
as compared with simlar feeds from 
other sources. Farmers contemplat- 
ing the production of soybeans for 
crushing and for seed should keep in 
mind the present limited market outlet. 


It would seem that further expan- 
sion of soybean acreage is likely to 
be more important in the poorer soil 
areas. Relative yields of beans as 
compared with corn are distinctly 
higher on poor soil than on the best 
corn soils. To the extent, therefore, 
that beans are to displace corn and 
other feed grains in Corn Belt crop- 
ping systems, it is likely to be in the 
territory of poorer corn yields. 


Hay.—The outlet for timothy and 
prairie hays has diminished steadily 
during the past several years. There- 
fore, no increase in acreage of these 
hays is warranted. An increase in al- 
falfa, clover, and other legume hays, 
however, in most sections is warrant- 
ed because of the increase in the num- 
ber of cattle and sheep in recent years, 








heavier than a year ago. With more 
cows on farms and the number still 
increasing, and with milk per cow 
running above last year, an increased 
production of dairy products during 
1931 must be expected. 


The demand for dairy products has 
been distinctly reduced by the busi- 
ness depression. Undoubtedly, with 
business recovery, demand will im- 
prove but the improvement through- 
out 1931 is expected to be compara- 
tively slight. 
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Tobacco.—The general market out- 
look for tobacco is less favorable 
than it was a year ago. The domes- 
tic demand has weakened, and the 
foreign demand is only fair. Some 
decrease in acreage in 1931 from the 
indicated high total of 2,110,300 acres 
harvested in 1930 therefore seems 
desirable. 


Reductions in the flue-cured and 
Burley acreages appear especially de- 
sirable since stocks of these types are 
becoming burdensome. 


The total cigarette consumption 
for the year shows an increase of 
only % of 1 per cent from the high 
1929 level. The total consumption of 
cigars, chewing, and smoking tobacco 
also continued to decline. A slight in- 
crease in snuff consumption is indi- 
cated for 1930. 


Flue-cured tobacco continues in 
good demand in Great Britain, and 
appears little affected by competition 
from colonial-grown leaf. Due to a 
falling off in exports to China and 
other countries, however, the total 
exports of flue-cured tobacco from 
August to December were 36,052,000 
pounds, or 14 per cent less in 1930 
than in 1929, 


Peanuts——A moderate increase in 








Feedstuffs.—Prices of by-product 
feeds are expected to ‘continue at 
about present levels during the re- 
mainder of this winter season as but 
little improvement in demand is an- 
ticipated. Short supplies of corn, 
grain sorghums, xnd hay may become 
more apparent and more keenly felt 
as the winter season progresses, but 





are 200 per cent ahead of us. 


IF HE WOULD USE BOTH ARMS, HE MIGHT WALLOP BOTH THESE VILLAINS! 


There are two great arms for producing a 
growing plants or crops. 


’ 


ricultural wealth. One is Plant Production— 
he other is Antal Production—livestock, dairying, poultry, etc. 
Somehow the Southern farmer seems to think that the rules of the game require him to fight 
his enemies through the use of only one arm, Plant Production. By using both his arms he 
can no doubt conquer “Debt” and Poverty.” But he cannot do it with only one arm. 

The 15 richest farming states beat our average 15 Southern States very little in plant pro- 
duction. They are only 11 per cent ahead of us in this respect. 
And as a result of their utilizing a “two-armed” system of 
farming instead of our “‘one-grmed” system, they are more than 200 per cent ahead of us in 
average wealth per country dweller. 


But in animal production they 


the acreage of peanuts to be harvest- 
ed for nuts in 1931 seems justified. 
Present indications point to the prob- 
ability of an unusually light carry- 
over of peanuts. In sections where it 
is a common practice to use the pea- 
nut as feed for livestock, some in- 
crease in acreage for this purpose in 
1931 seems desirable. 
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What’s Happened to Protection? 


CCORDING to a recent issue of the Weekly Trade 
News of R. G. Dun & Company, there were 1,073 
business and bank failures during 1930 in that 

territory known as the Industrial East, bounded on the 
south by Delaware, Maryland, and West Virginia, and 
on the west by Ohio. Through the past several years 
this territory, with an average away on toward a thou- 
sand, has not only led in number of failures but with 
liabilities of $634,000,000—accounting for 40 per cent 
of the total for the nation—it was well out ahead for 
1930. - 

Where has protection gone? [If it is still here, why 
does it not protect? Something has most certainly gone 
haywire about this protection business—as we see the 
thing from this distance. 

Our small boy sat playing with blocks the other 
day. He succeeded in placing one upon top of the 
other—sort of Wall Street fashion—to great height. 
And just at the moment he began to gloat over his 
rather exceptional achievement, a couple of kittens play- 
fully tore it all down. Hardly a perfect parallel, yet 
1929 and the period since has been about like that. The 
aforementioned cats were promptly put out of the house, 
and one in the meantime has been “given” away. Too 
many cats and yet the cats were not altogether to blame. 
Pity we can’t handle business that way. We would at 
least feel better. But where has protection gone? Why 
didn’t it protect the home market and the vast outlet 
abroad for the manufacturers of this “protected” terri- 
tory of the East? And what about the home market? 
We would have that anyway, we were told, no matter 
what policy the government might wish to pursue. Sup- 
pose the agricultural public had been receiving. its third 
of the national income, which should have been its share 
instead of just a tenth, and we had had a nationally pros- 
perous agriculture to fall back on in these times of heart 
searching. Well, the situation would certainly have 
been different. 

It would appear that you can’t plunder one group 
for the benefit of another forever and get away with 
it. If we have learned this lesson, let us see to it 
promptly that a beginning is made at those fundamental 
changes necessary to get agriculture a square deal. It 
can’t get it until the right national policy is adopted. 
We can’t afford to rip the tariff roof off all at once, 
perhaps, but we can begin to take it down shingle by 
shingle. When industry and agriculture are on an equal 
footing all the way through, the exchange value of the 
products of the farm will stand at even balance with 
those of industry and farmers will have a fair chance. 


Of course, agriculture is going to have to do a good 
bit of organizing and self-helping within its own group 
in order to get this equal footing. But we are not talk- 
ing about that now. It’s a square deal for agriculture 
at the hands of a government that should have no favor- 
ites that we are talking about and that is the greatest 
need of the present moment, and that is the safeguard 
of both agriculture and industry in the future. The 
figures put down above were the inevitable answer to 
the old order. 


Sales-minded Management 


GREAT manufacturing concern, one of the larg- 

est enterprises of its kind in the world, turns to 

marketing improvement as the next great step in 
its come-back to its old, proud place. That is the mean- 
ing of its new executive set-up. “Sales-minded man- 
agement thus makes impressive entry into an industry 
heretofore essentially production-minded.” So runs the 
first part of a very interesting news story. On over 
toward the end there appears this, another very sig- 
nificant line: “We hope to continue to do well the 
things the company now does well and try to improve 
where improvement is needed.” 


In agriculture we need to do. well. the things we 
have always done well and to make improvement where 
improvement is necessary. But, as in the foregoing 
industry, a chief need is sales-minded management. 


During the past year there were farmers in every 
state who made money. We looked into a number of 
cases and without exception they were producing their 
own living. \at home—and making cotton pay where 
cotton was a\part of the program. These farmers are 
doing some things well. Most of them can and will 
do better. They all had plans for improvement. All 
were more or less sales-minded. They were producing 
_ well the things for which they had a market. In a 

umber of cases they had made a market. Yields were 
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above the average and quality was a goal with all. 

We need a type of sales-minded management on the 
farm that first of all takes care of the market for home 
supplies within the line fences of the individual farmer. 
Beyond that, we must have that type of sales-minded 
management that finds out what the market wants, how 
much it wants, and that produces accordingly. We will 
hardly have that without codperation in both produc- 
tion and sales. The individual farmer is too much ab- 
sorbed in the problems of production to do much about 
sales problems by himself. 

Whole communities will have to go in for the same 
varieties and will have to pool their products before 
the market demands can be met in that fashion that 
will bring the greatest possible return to the grower. 
This big manufacturing concern has shut a number of 
mills down and grouped some twenty-odd others that 
have also been in a bad way. Obsolete machinery is 
being junked, and sales-minded management is setting 
these mills to producing what the market wants and 
will take. What they make will be pooled and sold 
under a single directing office. Production-minded man- 
agement is being supplemented by able sales-minded 
management. Sounds like the answer to overproduc- 
tion as well as a lot of other problems. Sounds like 
much of the answer to our major. farm problems. 

We need sales-minded management. The world, for 
instance, will not take more than a twelve million bale 
cotton crop this year and pay anything like a profit- 
able price to the grower for it. Sales-minded manage- 
ment will cast.a crop according to sales prospects. 


The Tag on the Sack 


HE TAG on the sack of feed or fertilizer tells 

what is on the inside of the sack. The tag on the 

feed sack tells what the feed is made from and 
what food elements it contains, and how much there 
is of each. The tag on a sack of fertilizer tells how 
much of the various sorts of plant food there is in the 
sack. As a rule the tags of most concerns may be relied 
upon, The more reliable manufacturers see to that. 
Their brands have made their reputations. 

In the case of all these tags they are the farmer’s 
guarantee that he is getting his money’s worth, if he 
lets them tell him the story and understands what they 
mean. Now if he listens to some very good salesman 
who is not much of a student of feeds or fertilizers 
either, and doesn’t look at the tags, he may be talked 
into buying a relatively inferior product and paying a 
relatively high price for the same. 

Carbohydrates, fats, and proteins are the important 
food elements ini feed. Protein is the most expensive 
element. A feed that is low in protein can therefore 
be made more cheaply. Then a feed to be of the most 
value must be highly digestible. Look into that mat- 
ter, too. 

With fertilizer, the more important elements are 
phosphoric acid, nitrogen, and potash. Nitrogen is the 
most expensive of these three. Nitrogen is sometimes 
expressed as ammonia. That is confusing and a change 
has been agreed to by agricultural leaders and by the 
fertilizer manufacturers wherein the term “nitrogen” 
alone will be used. 


The source from which the various plant food ele- 
ments are derived is very important also. Some nitro- 
gens are quickly available and some become available 
slowly. The modern practice is to combine elements 
that have given best results in carefully and practically 
conducted tests, But still it is important to know the 
source of all the various elements of plant food. The 
matter of total percentage of available plant food is 
of very great practical importance, too. Fertilizers car- 
rying a low total in pounds of plant food may sell at a 
low price and may be called cheap. In fact, the indi- 
vidual pounds of plant food in that sort of fertilizer 
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The freight on a ton 
of fertilizer carrying 240 pounds of plant food, as was 
contained in the old fashioned 8-2-2, would be just as 
high as on the more modern combination wherein a ton 
carries four or five hundred, or even more, pounds of 
plant food. Yet it would take around two tons of the 
old-type material to equal one ton of the average newer 


invariably come at a high price. 


combination in value. So the more concentrated mate- 
rial cuts the freight bills and calls for less hauling. 


Study your tags. Learn their meaning. They are 
the best of all buyers’ guides when it comes to know- 
ing what you are doing in the cases under discussion. 


Purebred Poultry Insures Further 
Progress 


HOPE nobody read our last issue without 
getting an ambition to own a flock of purebred 
poultry. A: great deal more is involved in this 

matter than just an increase in the number of hens or 
eggs. The farm family that sells out a motley flock 
of mongrel hens and substitutes a beautiful lot of uni- 
form purebreds, all the same shape and color and style 
—that family has taken a long step toward progress in 
all other iines. Getting used to having purebred hens 
will make them unsatisfied to have scrub hogs or cows. 

So if you ride along a country road any time this 
year and see a flock of purebred hens taking the place 
of a lot of mongrels, just watch that family. Next 
year you will find other evidences of progress. Maybe 
the boy will have joined the calf club and have a 
beautiful Jersey or Guernsey or Holstein. The father 
will probably be making a start with purebred hogs. 
More and more crops will be planted exclusively from 
purebred seed. The house will be painted and the home 
grounds improved. 

We doubt whether there is any way on earth where- 
by the germ of progress can be more easily and surely 
set to work in a farm family than through the purchase 
of a hundred baby chicks or two or three sittings of 
purebred eggs. Not all farmers can afford to have a 100 
per cent herd of hogs or dairy cattle, but every farmer 
who really wants them can have a flock of purebred 
hens by the end of 1931. And this will be but the be- 
ginning of even more important forms of progress. 


What Per Cent of Acreage Should 
Be Planted in Cotton? 


N THE proposed legislation to regulate the cotton 

acreage, one suggested plan is to prohibit the plant- 

ing by any one man of more than half his cultivated 
acreage in cotton. 

It is doubtful if any cropping system will prove sat- 
isfactory that devotes more than one-third of the culti- 
vated land to any one crop. A three-year rotation is as 
short as will probably maintain the productiveness of 
the soil and give sufficient variety of crops to furnish 
the needed insurance of three sources of income. 

At present there are certainly not more than two 
states that plant more than half their cultivated lands 
in cotton—Texas and possibly Mississippi. Grouping 
the 14 crops—corn, wheat, oats, rye, barley, buckwheat, 
sweet potatoes, Irish potatoes, tobacco, rice, peanuts, 
grain sorghum, beans, and broom corn—and balancing 
the acreage in these crops against cotton, there are only 
three states—Texas, Mississippi, and Arkansas—in 
which the cotton acreage exceeds the acreage to these 
14 other crops. In the nine large cotton growing states 
there were 43,655,000 acres of cotton harvested in 1929 
and 48,067,000 acres in 18 other crops. And of the 
cotton acreage of these nine states 22,364,000 acres, or 
over 51 percent, was in Texas and Oklahoma and less 
than 49 per cent in all the other seven states; but with 
the exception of North Carolina, Oklahoma has the 
smallest percentage of her cultivated lands in cotton of 
the nine large cotton producing states. 

We believe these figures show that prohibiting any 
man from planting more than half his cultivated land 
in cotton will not necessarily solve the cotton acreage 
problem. For when prices get better the larger num- 
ber of farmers who do not now plant half their land 
in cotton might increase their acreage enough \to more 
than balance the reduction forced on the relatively few 
who are now planting more than 50 per cent of their 
lands in cotton, 

We think a study of the cotton acreage as related 
to good farming and the volume of production will also 
reveal the fact that the advice so often given to farmers 
in the South to raise their feedstuffs and then plant all 
the cotton they can is not safe nor sound. Such a. 
practice will not solve the cotton acreage problem, nor 
will it develop a safe-or sound system of farming. 
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Can You Guess Who Killed 
Alma Brent? 


HOUSANDS of subscribers are won- 

dering who killed Alma Brent. The 
Progressive Farmer and Southern Rural- 
ist purchased the original publication 
rights on our remarkable serial Friday 
the ‘Thirteenth so there is no book to be 
had anywhere from which you can solve 
the mystery. All we can tell is that the 
murderer is one of the characters who 
has already appeared in the story. But 
which one? 

Suppose you send us not over 200 
words entitled “Why and How I Think 
Me Se pr et Killed Alma Brent,” inserting 
in the blank the name of the person who 
you think committed the murder and 
telling in not more than 200 words why 
and how you think it was done. To 
the person who not only names the mur- 
derer but also sends the most nearly cor- 
rect explanation of the murder by March 
10 we will give a cash prize of $5 and 
for the five next best $1 each. Address 
your envelope “Alma Brent Murder 
Contest” in care of our paper. 





Growing Spring Oats 


OW varieties such as Red Rustproof, 
Fulghum, and Burt or related types. 

2. Sow on rich ground, as they will not 
prove worth while on poor soil, especi- 
ally the spring sowed crop. 

3. Use plenty of seed—2Y% to 3 bushels 
per acre. On poor land they will stool 
less than on rich ground and heavy seed- 
ing is more important on poor than rich 
land for this reason. 

4. In Lower South sow about Febru- 
ary 15; middle section, latter half of 
February, and upper part February 25 to 
March 10 or 15. 

5. Use good seed. Cheap seed often is 
the most expensive in the long run. 

6. Sow lespedeza (25 pounds per acre) 
on top of oats as soon as sowing has been 
completed. 





A Standard Farm Paper 
Says— 


How Much Can Acreage Re- 
duction Help? 


E HAVE been conducting a little 

survey to find out what our farm- 
ers think about the policy of preventing 
surplus production by /imiting acreage, 
as suggested by the Fed- 
eral Farm Board. Quite 
a large number of farm- 
ers have sent in their 
votes. Opinion is divided, 
but a majority are in 
sympathy with the idea 
of reducing acreage. However, many 
point out the practical difficulties of re- 
ducing acreage on a wholesale basis. It 
is a much harder problem, for example, 
to cut down farm production than it is for 
a factory to discharge its help and shut 
down when it finds that it has more 
goods on hand than can be sold for a 
profit. Some farmers write that the real 
way to go about cutting down acreage 
is for farmers to organize on an eight- 
hour basis. 





It is true also, of course, that it does 
no good for one man or a dozen men to 
reduce acreage. It has got to be done on 
an organized and wholesale basis, and it 
is unfair to ask a few farmers to do it 
unless all follow the same policy. In spite 
of all the difficult problems of reducing 
farm production, however, we are firmly 
convinced that ‘all of us must continue 
to think along this line. Somehow, some- 
time, agriculture is going to learn to limit 
production for the simple reason that it 
must, if it is to survive—American Ag- 
riculturist, New York. 
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FOR CROPS thatglike deep, mellow, weed-free seed- 
beds — well-pulverized clear down — you can make 
them’ just right with a “Caterpillar” track-type 
Tractor. 

Timely plowing to hold valuable soil moisture — 
“Caterpillar” traction licks soft spots. Take extra 
wide hook-ups of disks and harrows while clods crum- 
ble readily — loose earth doesn’t worry the “Cater- 
pillar” farmer. Fast work too — just watch the broad 
tracks ripple along without wasteful slippage — weeds 
hardly start before they’re settled. 

And those long, wide tracks ride lightly — their 
square inch pressure is only about half what a man’s 
foot exerts! So there’s no harmful soil packing — not 
a crop-wasting ribbon. 

Quickly responsive — this tractor “turns on its heel” 


— maneuvers quickly into close quarters — guides 
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nan acre ora section 


«..seedbeds “LIKE A GARDEN” 


heavy implements accurately. On an acre or a section 
make seedbeds as clean, uniform and productive as a 
garden — better, quicker, cheaper with a “Caterpillar” 


track-type Tractor. 


Caterpillar Tractor Co. 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 
Track-type Tractors Combines Road Machinery 
(There’s a “Caterpillar” Dealer Near You) 
CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILL. 
(or address nearest dealer) 
Gentlemen: Can I use a “‘Caterpillar’”’ track-type Tractor profitably 
on my farm? Size of farm ae 
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| has begun. 












a dandelion in the grass like a star breaking through 
» clouds. The white-throat trills a wistful winter song. 
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Senator Bailey Hears the Cardinal Sing— 


And Spring’s Gorgeous Pageantry Passes in Magical Review 


} T A TIME like this when we are hearing so much 
about low prices and unemployment and hard 
times, it may not be amiss to turn away from all 

the severely practical issues of life and take a moment 

to consider the beautiful things that we have always 
with us, 

Times were hard and taxes 
high in old Judea, yet the Mas- 
ter said, “Consider the lilies.” 
And again, “A man’s life con- 
sisteth not of the things that he 
possesseth.” Perhaps we are all 
thinking too constantly today about 
things and possessions. And so 
I am going to present on this 
page this time two timely mes- 
sages—one from North Carolina 
and one from Texas—one a poem by Mrs. Crowell o 
Dallas and the other a prose 
poem by Mr. Bailey of Raleigh. 


A generation ago Texas sent 
a J. W. Bailey to the United 
States Senate and he quickly 
won recognition as one of the 
greatest and most gifted Sen- 
ators of his day. Now from 
North Carolina another J. W. 
Bailey is going to the United 
States Senate, and we _ predict 
that he will win fame and pres- 
tige in no less marked degree 
than that achieved by his Texas 
predecessor in “the seats of the 
mighty.” 

Just after I left the old home 
farm to begin editing The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and when he 
was a young man editing a re- 
ligious paper, Senator Bailey and 
I worked in adjoining offices, 
regulating the affairs of the uni- 
verse in our conversations and 
editorials, and for recreation, 
roamed over fields together, rode horseback, some- 
times went: fox hunting, and sometimes went fishing. 
I have kept up the horseback riding, he has kept up 
the fishing. And not only has he kept up his fishing, 
but he has maintained his interest in all the glorious 
pageantry of the seasons—especially the singing birds, 
the bursting buds, the opening flowers, the burgeoning 
leaves of springtime. And as he hears the first notes of 
the cardinal or redbird in February, all the colorful 
and ever changing scenery of the next few weeks and 
months. passes in magical review before him—as will 
appear in the following article. Incidentally we may 
note that he mentions by name 23 birds and 45 trees, 
shrubs, and flowers; why not count up and see how 
many of these 68 you recognize? 





CLARENCE POE 


Perhaps, too, in this article on “The Call of the 
Cardinal” we may find not only beauty but a lesson 
not unsuited to these times. While the pall and blight 
of winter still hang heavily over the whole earth, Sen- 
ator Bailey hears the song of the cardinal and knows 
that here is a pledge and guarantee of all the cheer and 
beauty that will follow. So in the winter of our eco- 
momic depression, we believe that the wise can even 
now catch the notes of some cardinal song foretelling 
recovery and triumph over disaster. 


But anyhow, let us now open our eyes and prepare 
our minds for all the beauty with which the Almighty 
will clothe the earth these next few weeks; and to this 
end we cannot do better than to consider “The Call of 
the Cardinal” and what it means to Senator Bailey as 
told in the following article he has sent us :— 


The Call of the Cardinal 


By JOSIAH W. BAILEY 


HEN the cardinal’s high and joyous call breaks 
the winter’s silence in February, I think of 
Shelley’s line :— 
And Spring shall blow her clarion o’er the dream- 
ing earth!— 
and go to work on my hooks, lines, and rods, and am 
cheered to the heart. The winter is 
February 15-20 .not over and gone, but I have token 
that spring is on the way, that. the 
pageant of color.and music, of beauty and fragrance, 


Already the first-breath-of-spring is distilling per- 
fume from delicious, chalices, and one may discover a 





—From . A. Reed's “Bird Guide,” 


Doubleday, 
THE CARDINAL 


By CLARENCE POE 


President, The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Co. 


The Japanese quince is about to flame forth, a veritable 
burning bush, before which one might well take off his 
shoes, One may catch sight of an adventurous bee. 
Wrens and bluebirds are calling. Frogs are piping in 
full chorus in the lowlands. 

Tomorrow white butterflies will be dancing upon 
the kindly air. There is green along the willow boughs 
hard by swelling streams. And now the robins come 

in flocks and silent, shortly to pair off 
March 1-10 and sing their love songs before the break 

of day and far into the dusk. The dove 
is sounding his wooing call through the forest. There 
are violets. One may hope to find the elusive arbutus 
on remote hillsides. The peach and pear trees blossom, 
and plums give forth fragrance. On 
the ridge and along the borders the red- 
bud reminds us. Now crocus and lilacs, 
pansies, hyacinths, jonquils, and butter- 
cups, tulips, iris, and daffodils. 


Suddenly the sassafras and silver 
maples will be tipped with old gold, 
and the swamp maples with scarlet. 
Soon the white oaks will be clad in 
silver and gray, and the tasseling red 
oaks and elms in garnet. The aspen 

also is decked in tassels. 
March 20-25 New green is on the 
lawn and in the pine tops, 
studded with gold. Winter lingers in 
the birches and beeches. The crab ap- 
ple burgeons and blossoms and intoxi- 
cates the moist air. The mockingbird 
is singing. The bluebird is nesting. 
There are lilies in the meadow and 
laurel on the hillsides, and azaleas in 
the thickets. We hear the field spar- 
row’s evensong of praise, as simple and 
true as the prayer of a little child. 

: Wistaria, woven moon- 
March 25- light, drapery of fairyland, 
April 10 casts a magic spell in yards 

and gardens. The forests 
break out in floods of white—it is the 


Doran Co, 


dogwood making glad for the return of the sun. Down - 


in the valleys there is woodbine in red, and the amor- 
ous jasmine in pure gold filling the air with poignant 
fragrance. Apple trees take us captive in delicate 
but irresistible bonds, and the cherry puts on a veil— 
the bride of the year. The paulonia blows ten thou- 
sand purple trumpets. 


New-turned furrows apparel the land in color, and 
the very earth is odorous. The Negro plowboy comes 
over the hill at nightfall yodeling a harmony of peace 
and. content, the original of which is lost in African 
centuries, 


The vireo comes, then the Carolina chickadee. In 
the skies swallows are racing and calling in sheer joy. 
We hear once more the magic flute of the wood robin. 
The silent kingbird is once again building his nest above 

the water, ever watchful of the circling 
April 1-15 fish hawk. The pewee sounds his plaintive 
note. The heron takes his eastward flight 
at dawn and into the sunset’s rosy depths at dusk. 
Blackbirds are chattering in the rushes, The family of 





Poems of Nature and Country 
Life: “Contentment”. * 


ERE is a poem about those who do the best 
they can and leave the rest to God. We 
ought not to be content, of course, till we 

have done our best, but after that, the quietness 
of which Mrs. Crowell writes should be ours:— 


To those who are content, 
I lift my song; 

To those who are at peace 
Where they belong; 


Who rise, and question not, 
Who go their way 
Happily from dawn 

To close of day, 


Who labor, and who earn 
The bread they eat, 

Who find their rest at night 
Is deep and sweet, 


Who ask no more of life 
Than they can give; 
Oh, beautifully fine 

I think they live 


Who are content’ to serve, 
To love, to pray,, 
Leading their simple lives 
From day to day: 
GRACE NOLL CROWELL. 
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warblers arrives. Over the ponds purple martins -are 
dipping. Bob White is signaling to his nesting mate 
that all is well, else challenging any rival to pitched 
battle. The bass makes a mighty stir in the shallows. The 
dolorous whippoorwill is calling under the April moon. 

The catbird comes with gentle song and at last the 
scarlet tanager with summer in his throat. The fields 
are sweet with clover blooms. The blackberry is out 


in white. The wild locust is festooned here in pure 

white, and yonder in mauve. Honeysuckle 
April 20- on every roadside breathes forth sweetness 
May 1 and delight. The tall poplars lift aloft their 


golden nectared cups. The trees are once 
again in full leaf. And now the roses, gorgeous and 
in infinite variety—and fairest of them the wild rose, 
sweet and fragile, an idyl in bloom, 

What with these and myriads of others—worm 
and insect taking wing, beetle and cricket, - billowy 
clouds and bluer skies, purple horizons, lingering sun- 
sets, long twilights, incense-breathing morns, sunshine 
and shadow, blasts and breezes, showers and storms, 
thunders and silences, and the bow once again in the 
sky—what shall be said? 

All is astir upon the earth, in the air above.and the 
waters beneath. It is the pageant awakening, of return, 
of revival, of procreation and creation. “Lo, the winter 
is past, the rain is over, and gone; the flowers appear 
on the earth; and the time of singing of birds is come!” 

And the cardinal is prophet, harbinger, and herald 
thereof, appropriately clad and fittingly equipped in 
voice and in spirit. He foreknew it all in February, by 
signs familiar only to him and duly authenticated; and 
when others would not give voice to hope, he pro- 
claimed it in courage and joy. The forerunner of the 
pageant, he will participate in all its progress. He will 
mate and build his nest, rear his young and see them 
go their destined ways; day by day he will flash 
through every vista, calling and singing from morn till 
night; he will see the trees bring forth their fruit in 
season, and the corn in serried shocks beneath the 
harvest moon; he will see the-leaves take their passing 
colors; he will see his feathered fellows go; he will see 
the roses fall and all the flowers dying, and then be 
Jast to say farewell in “his most melodious sigh!” 


Cfhe Ministry 2 Beauty | 
v ret 
An Evergreen Tree for Every Yard 
N SEVERAL long trips made recently by auto- 
mobile and train across four or five Southern 
States we have constantly been reminded to urge 
our readers to have at least one evergreen tree in every 
farmyard. It needn’t be an expensive tree—an ordi- 
nary pine, cedar, live oak, or magnolia will do. But 
every yard needs at least one evergreen that will give 
a vivid, cheering dash of color and beauty in winter 
to relieve an otherwise bleak landscape—and yet so 
placed that it will never throw winter shade on the 
front porch. Moderately large cedars or junipers will 
transplant easily. Pines and magnolias will grow rap- 
idly. English ivy, always green, may also be used to 
cover old stumps, broken-topped trees, stones, or 
chimneys. 


Something 2 Read 
v ae 4 bad 


In the February Magazines : 


OODROW WILSON and Theodore Roosevelt 

—what marvelous figures they were! Will 

this generation see their equal? And by an 
odd coincidence Gamaliel Bradford, one of the most 
famous American biographers, has a sketch of Roose- 
velt in the February Harper's and a sketch of Wilson 
in the February Atlantic. Read also the editorial com- 
ment on the Wilson article on pages 48-50 of the 
Atlantic—a deserved denunciation of Democratic lead- 
ership for failing to fight on for Wilson’s great ideal 
of international codperation to end war. And in this 
connection read, “Is the Cannon Fodder Ripe?” in ‘the 
February Scribner’s. Archibald Rutledge’s article on 
“Learning From Animals” in. the American Magazine 
and “Machines Don’t Buy Goods” in the current Vir- 
ginia Quarterly Review are two other important articles. 


ed 


A Thought Today 


DUCATION—cultivated -thought—can best be 
combined with agricultural labor.—Abraham Lin- 
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“=... You are paying for Fence 
—_,,. why not have it? 


It is not necessarily a fact that really suc- 


cessful farms owe their prosperity entirely 


to fence. 

But— it is a fact—that prosperous farms 
are invariably fenced. 

If the men and women occupying them 
enjoy more of the better things in life— 
more comforts—more conveniences—it is 
because, among other things, they have 
carefully guarded the earning power of 
their property —intensified it with bal- 
anced farming—and with the efficient 
control of live stock. 

Because good fence is essential to their 
success, they have used it generously — 
paying for it with profits instead of losses. 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


SUBSIDIARY OF unre IS stares STEEL CORPORATION 


tinctive color to a product that renders 


NOW-—-you can obtain Banner Steel Posts 
painted a brilliant orange—bringing dis- 
distinctive service. Dealers everywhere. 


We have a worth-while surprise for you—a delightful and aioe ve . —— EA A EE 
educational gift that.will provide many pleasant hours of — R-1382—208 So. LaSalle Street, Chicago, Il. 

profitable entertainment for every member of the family. 

Yours with our compliments 
—sent prepaid—if you will send 
us the coupon without delay. 
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KUDZU AT THE ALABAMA EXPERIMENT STATION, AT THE LEFT IT OVERRUNS SMALL 


TREES. 
TONS OF HAY TO THE ACRE ON LAND THAT WOULDN'T MAKE TEN BUSHELS OF CORN BEFORE KUDZU CAME. 


THAT’S FINE FOR GRAZING. 





AT THE RIGHT IT MADE TWO AND ONE-HALF 


Anything Is Good Enough for Kudzu 


And Kudzu Will Make Something Good Out of Most Anything 


UDZLU has shown marked ability to grow on- what 
; is generally classed as waste land. The picture above 
shows the enormous growth which it has made 
on land that was neither rich enough to grow other 
crops profitably nor smooth enough to be cultivated eco- 
nomically. It may be seen that kudzu is a very strong 
growing plant by the manner in which it is crowding 
out briers, bushes, and even small trees. If the crop 
shown had been harvested, judging by the yields. on 
similar areas which were harvested, it would have made 
about 5,000 pounds of hay per acre. Nearly every farm 
in Alabama has several acres of land similar to this, 
which is producing no crops. If this land were planted 
to kudzu the forage which it would produce would go 
far toward making livestock production profitable ‘on 
these farms. 


Kudzu Has High Feeding Value 
A 


COMPARISON of the feeding values of kudzu 

and alfalfa is presented in the following table. A 
study of the table shows that kudzu has a higher feed- 
ing value than alfalfa. Any plant which will make 
large yields of such high-class hay deserves a place on 
Alabama farms. This is especially true of those farms 
which fail to produce enough hay to feed the livestcok 
on thet :— 

COMPARATIVE FEEDING VALUES OF KUDZU AND 
ALFALFAT 


Total dry _.- Digestible nutrients in 100 lbs. 


matterin Crude Carbo- 

. 100 pounds, protein hydrates Fat Total 
Kudzu hay «.........- 92.9 11.4 39.8 1.2. 53.9 
Alfalfa hay .......... 91.4 10.6 39.0 o>. S18 
Green kudzu ......... 30.6 4.2 13.9 ee 2 
Green alfalfa ........ 25.3 33 10.4 4 14.6 


tHenry and Morrison’s “Feeds and Feeding,’ seventeenth 
edition, 1920. 


Kudzu as a Grazing Crop 


Att CLASSES of livestock graze kudzu readily and 
a field of it may be used effectively as a tempo- 
rary pasture when regular summer pastures fail on ac- 
count of drouth. The Department of Animal Hus- 
bandry and Dairying of the Alabama Experiment Sta- 
tion has done some preliminary grazing work with this 
plant. During the severe drouth of July, 1930, the milk 
flow of dairy cows was maintained by changing them 
from grass pasture to kudzu a part of each day. No 
unpleasant odor or flavor of milk resulted from grazing 
kudzu. . 

Observation of kudzu which has been grazed and re- 
sults of mowing experiments to date in- 
dicate that it should not be grazed closely 
throughout the growing season. Other 
experiments will be conducted to deter- 
mine the extent to which it may be grazed. 

Kudzu may also be used as a summer 
green feed for poultry. Although it would 
probably not be adapted asa grazing crop 
in poultry yards, due to its heavy growth, 
it may be cut from the field and fed 
throughout. the growing season. It would 
be especially valuable during periods of 
extremely dry weather when other crops 
fail. 

A well-established planting of kudzu 
on sandy loam'soil at Auburn was cut 
for hay during the six-year period, 1920- 


By R. Y. BAILEY 


Asst. Agronomist, Alabama Experiment Station 








UDZU makes enormous yields of palatable, 

nutritious forage, without fertilizer, on land 
not suited to other crops. When once established 
it does not require further planting or cultivation. 
It may be cut for hay, grazed by livestock, or used 
as green feed for poultry. In spite of all this, this 
plant was in Alabama for about thirty years before 
it received serious .attention, 








1925. The yields of hay and the number of cuttings 
each year are presented in this table :— 


YIELDS OF KUDZU HAY AT AUBURN 
Pounds hay 


Year Cuttings Date of cutting per acre 
1920 1 amsaatien: WO. io aces vei vicesciteoesace 5,114 
1921 2 July. 28, September 2) ...20sccceicce 5,410 
1922 2 Auguat 4, September 23 ........4.. 5,240 
1923 2 August 2, October 10 ............. 5,665 
1924 2 Tals; 2D, Getoher 10-6. cicccscccccace 4,722 
1925 2 FOS C AMGBOEAW oeetncccetderesse 3,100 >“ 
PURER. cc aktc rid ieandsceeiatedesret¥creaseve 4,875 


The results presented in this table show that during 
the first four years the yield was never below 5,000 
pounds of hay per acre. The low yield in 1925 was due 
tothe fact that during the period from February to Au- 
gust, inclusive, the rainfall was 20.57 inches below 
normal, Even under these unfavorable conditions a 
yields of 1% tons of hay per acre was made, which is a 
good yield for other hay crops under favorable con- 
ditions. 


Another area which was cut twice in 1930, a dry 
year, made 5,647 pounds of hay per acre. This area 
was sandy, but more moist than average upland. No 
fertilizers were applied to either of the areas mentioned. 


Mowing and Curing 


()** of the objections to kudzu as a hay crop is the 

This is especially true of 
The long 
and dragged 


difficulty of mowing. 
plantings which are being cut the first time. 
vines are caught by the divider board 





along by the blade, making it necessary to stop fre- 
quently and clear the blade. However, later cuttings 
are less difficult to make. Although the first cutting 
is difficult, it may be delayed without serious loss in the 
quality of hay, until the cultivation of other crops is 
completed, and time is not an important factor in the 
regular farm operations. It should also be remembered 
that planting has to be done only once and that there is 
no plowing and cultivation after the first year. 

This plant sheds its leaves badly when cured in the 
swath; it should therefore be raked into windrows af- 
ter the leaves are wilted and allowed to remain there 
until dry enough to put in the barn. Another method 
of curing is to stack on racks such as are used for 
cowpea and soybean hay. Kudzu hay cures much more 
rapidly than cowpea or soybean hay. 


Planting 


UDZU seldom produces seed and therefore must be 

propagated by plants which are usually called 
crowns; these are formed by the vines taking root at 
the nodes, or joints. A good crown has a bud, or grow- 
ing point, and well-developed, fleshy roots eight or ten 
inches long; this development requires two or more 
yyears.: (See picture at bottom of page). Some suc- 
cessful plantings have been made with vine cuttings, 
but this method usually results in failure and is not 
recommended. Some growers advertise plants and fill 
orders with vine cuttings. Those who order plants 
should examine them when they arrive and refuse to 
accept vine cuttings. If crowns are properly set before 
they dry out, practically all of them will grow. On 
the other hand, if they are shipped a long distance and 
allowed to dry out before planting, a large percentage 
of them will fail to grow. Therefore it is desirable, 
wherever possible, to obtain crowns locally. 


‘ 


One method of planting that has been used success- 
fully consists in digging holes about 12 inches deep 
with a post hole digger and setting the crowns, the 
roots of which have been trimmed to about 12 inches 
in length, in these holes. The soil should be packed 
around the roots so that the buds are left slightly above 
the surface. Another method that has been used very 
successfully is the furrow method. In this method the 
crowns are set in open furrows so that the buds are 
just above the soil surface. This method requires less 
hand labor and has resulted in better first-year growth 
than the post hole method, due probably to the fact that 
the roots are planted whole without trim- 
ming. Crowns are usually spaced about 
10 feet apart each way, which requires 
435 plants per acre. A good start may be 
made in less time by spacing five feet 
apart each way. This thicker spacing is 
desirable if plenty of ' home-grown 
crowns are available; if they must be 
purchased, the thicker spacing is expen- 
sive. 


Since kudzu plants are scarce and 
high in price, it is advisable for farmers 
to obtain enough plants to set a small area 


(Concluded on page 49) 


POR PLANTING CHOOSE THE TWO CROWNS 
SHOWN AT THE RIGHT 
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_ finally he landed in a CBS studio and be- 


' broadcasting over a Chicago station “just 


. a 
Random Bits of Static 
By ETHEL ROGERS 
HERE are always. persons to say of 
a celebrity, “I knew him when 3s 
Sometimes there are many, often only a 
few, who have watched one rise from ob- 
scurity to nation-wide or even world-wide 





importance. 

And no other medium has evolved so 
many outstanding personalities in so short 
4 time as has radio, the most recently 
developed form of universal entertain- 
ment. Rudy Vallee, Graham McNamee, 
Amos ’n’ Andy, Ted Husing, David Ross, 
Phillips Lord, Phil Cook, and Vincent 
Lopez are among those who owe their 
success to the peculiar requirements of 
the microphone. . 


104 


McNamee is one of radio’s outstanding 
personalities who aspiredsto become a 
world-famous baritone, but turned out to 
be one of the.nation’s most popular_an- 
nouncers. His life is known and his 
voice recognized by millions of persons, 
many of whom can’t distinguish between 
a baritone and a tenor. He was known 
to a comparative handful before he en- 
tered radio. 

The same can be said of Ted Husing, 
who wandered from pillar to post until 


gan to tell the world about sports ‘events 
—with machine-gun like precision of 
words, matched only by Floyd Gibbons. 
Gibbons’ success in the newspaper field 
was made before he ever saw a “mike,” 
but it was the microphone that gave him 
the opportunity to become the world’s 
best story teller. 


cot 


Amos ’n’ Andy or Freeman Gosden 
and Charles J. Correll are 100 per cent 
radio actors. In 1925 these two men, 
practically unknown to the public, began 


for the fun of it.” Their comic strip 
form of program became so popular that 
they resigned their business positions to 
devote their time to radio. In the sum- 
mer of 1929 they became exclusive NBC 
artists and went on the air at a salary in 
excess of $100,000 a year. 


ie i 


Davis Ross was a wandering poet with 
a few published poems to his credit 
when he strayed into a CBS studio and 
now millions eagerly await at their dials 
for the time when Ross’ magic flow of 
lulling, crooning words will reach their 


ears. 
10g 


Phil Cook, the “man of a thousand 
voices,’ was in the advertising business 
when he tried a radio broadcast just to 
see what his friends would say. Cook 
sings, mimics, plays the mandolin, and 
writes all of his own stuff. His radio 
admirers are numbered in the millions. 


177 


Rudy Vallee’s industry added to his en- 
thusiasm for the saxophone led him from 
a small Maine town through Yale Uni- 
versity, through a season in England, and 
back to the United States. He was just 
another orchestra leader until he signed 
a contract with NBC. In a short while 
he became one of radio’s best and one 
of the highest paid in any field of enter- 
tainment. 


19 


Vincent Lopez was a popular orches- 
tra leader in New York, but few had 
heard of him throughout the country un- 
til his radio voice, “Lopez speaking,” be- 
came familiar from coast to coast. 


19779 


_ Phillips Lord, a New Englander by 
birth and a few years ago an unknown 
writer, resented the depiction of fictional 
small-town characters in drama. He de- 
cided to show the public the real thing 
and created radio’s best known rural 
character, Seth Parker, and later Uncle 
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nN No. 40 Plants in Hill or Drill 
Cole oenemeien 
Leads ae eS eee 


Without any exception, Cole No. 40 is the best planter ever made for dropping Cotton 
Seed in Hills. It never misses. Number of seed, distance and depth easily adjusted. 






COLE NO. 40 


Plants eotton 
either in Hill or 
Drill, also Corn, 
Beans and Peas 
with remarkable 
accuracy. Fur- 
nished either 
with or without 
Fertilizer Attach- 
ment. 


This same No. 40 is not only the best Hill Dropper but it beats all for Drilling 
Cotton Seed thick or thin and any depth to suit all soils and seasons. Get a 
Cole No. 40 and you are fixed for life for planting cotton seed 
any way you want to plant them. It also plants accurately corn, 
peas, beans, sorghum, etc. No. 40 runs easily on a bed 
or in a furrow. The covering wheel presses the soil 
around the seed and leaves a loose mulch directly over 
them, thus causing quick germination and a fine stand. 
‘Don’t buy half a planter that drops Cotton Seed in 
hills only—when you can get a whole planter—a Cole 
No. 40 that beats all hilling and drilling Cotton Seed 
a.d planting corn, beans, peas, ete. 


MAKE NO MISTAKE—tThere are 100% more Cole No. 40 Hill Droppers now in 
use and giving satisfaction than all other makes of Hill Droppers combined. 





Cole Plain View Planters are the Most Accurate Corn Droppers on Earth, 





COLE PLAIN 
VIEW PLANTERS 
drop corn, pea- 
nuts, etc., more 
accurately than 
any other planter 
in the world. 
Furnished either 
with or without 
Fertilizer attach- 
ment. 


Without a Dollar for Extra Labor the Cole Double 
Hopper Planter will plant Soys or other legumes 
between the hills of your Corn. Let this wonder- 
ful Planter help you make your land rich, and 
grow better crops. 


No thinning or replanting needed. Also it is the best Peanut Planter. No brush. 
or cut-off. Gravity selection and drop, cannot bruise the 
tenderest Peanut. Drops them shelled or in the Hull. 
The Double Hopper drops corn and beans, or any two 
kinds of seed, in same row at one trip. Save labor, 
Make better crops and enrich your land with the fam- 
ous Cole Plain View Planters. 

The selection and uniform dropping of all kinds of seed 
is more perfect than can be done by any other Planter 
in the world. 


Why Pay Fifty Dollars per ton for Nitrogen when there 
are millions of tons free in the air? Soy Beans and other 
legumes will gather nitrogen and distribute it in the soil 
free and at the same time add valuable humus to your 
land. Soy Beans do no damage to the Corn and add 
$10.00 to $15.00 worth of Nitrogen to every acre where 
they grow. 


The Cele Weevil Killer Insures Cotton Against Weevil Damage. Get One 


Cole “‘Labor-Saver”’ No. 60 






No. 60 puts 
out fertilizer 
and makes 
FULL SIZE 
bed ready to 
plant at 


kind. 


Cole Vibrator Distributor No. 29 


Twelve different Cole Dis- 
tributors make the best and 
most complete line of guano 
distributors in 
There is a Cole Distributor 
for every purpose and to suit 
the needs of every farmer. 
They differ in material, size 
and kind of feed, but every 
Distributor branded with our name is 
well constructed, reliable and efficient. 
Every one of them is well worth the 
price, and is the best Distributor of its 


the world. 






- Ower 500,000 Cole Planters and Distributors Have Been Sold 


The name Cole on a machine is a guarantee of quality and service. Do not let anyone put off on 
you any imitation or substitute falsely claimed to be ‘‘just as good.’’ 
See your reliable Cole Merchant and get full information or write us. 


The Cole Manufacturing Co., Box 300, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Sweet Toned 





in| Boys! 








Abe and David. 





earned 
ders for our high- 
made-te-measure. all- wool 
suits. Benn titully Mv ied 
low — $21.50— 
$29.50—$36.50 re’ 


closed, 3% inches. 














and Dads Too— 


We offer you below an opportunity to get 
one of the best knives you ever 
and it won’t cost you a cent. 


Given For Only $1.00 in Subscriptions 


An ideal, all around Pocket Knife of strong This knife is made and guaranteed by one 
ig construction, having one large spear blade of the largest manufacturers in the country 
daily taki and one small pen blade—both Blue Glazed; and if you are not satisfied send it back 
Polished Steel Bolster and Lining; Length, and we will return your money. What 


$ i 50- OUR OFFER We will send you this Genuine Barlow Knife, free and postage 


to wearer. R y $1.00 for one three years subscription. You may include your own new or renewal 
st show subscription with this order. Don’t wait—Mail your Order Today! 


Reward Dept. 





could be fairer? 


paid, upon receipt of $1.00 for three one year subscriptions or 
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S RIPLEY says, “Believe it or not.” It’s true. 
Every claim that the overproduction of dairy 
products is depressing their price is met with the 

immediate argument, “There is no overproduction of 
dairy products. Instead there is a great underconsump- 
tion.” Figures prove that the last statement is correct. 
Nevertheless, call it what you like—overproduction or 
underconsumption—it is the surplus of dairy products, 
that part above production which is not consumed by the 
American people, that breaks the price. And a surplus 
does not have to be necessarily large to break the price 
of dairy products or any other commodity. 


Fluid Milk Market 


INCE the fluid milk brings the highest price of all 

dairy products, it has been the most sought after 
market by dairymen. The only consequence could be 
that it is the most competitive of all markets for 
dairy products. 

One of our readers writes: “A short while ago I 
bought about 20 heifers with the idea of starting a small 
dairy. Now they are beginning to calve. I called on 
the leading dairy companies of the nearest city but was 
offered a surplus price which would not pay the labor 
of milking, to say nothing of the feed. What is the 
best thing to do? If you would effect a codperative 
marketing system through the columns of your paper, 
it would be a wonderful thing, as there is too much 
difference between the price of milk to the producer 
compared with the price paid for milk by the consumer.” 

All right, how would you answer that question? It 
presents a common problem not only in the South but 
over the entire country. As our dairy industry grows, 
the problem becomes more acute. It is now being felt, 
as never before in the South, with the general lowering 
of the retail price of fluid milk in Southern cities. 

Hindsight is always better than foresight. It would 
have been far wiser to have found out about the mar- 
ket before buying the heifers rather than after they 
began to freshen. 

At the present time the South is not supplying its 
own, home markets for dairy products. With such a 
condition there is a need for an increase in dairying 
in most of the Southern ‘States. But it must be 
realized that the competition of other sections that are 
overproducing must be met. Unless a new dairyman 
can find a market for his products and can conduct his 
dairy business on a profitable basis, it would be far 
wiser for him to stay out. If a new dairyman can find 
a market. and can conduct his dairy business on a 
profitable, permanent basis, there are not many better 
farm businesses which can be found. 


Regular Customers First 


HERE are two sides to every question. First, that 
of the dairy, company—the distributing and selling 
company—about, which the average producer knows 


+ 
WHEW! WHAT’S THIS? SURELY IT’S 
NOT A CASE OF OVERCONSUMPTION? 


little and generally cares less. Why was this dairy- 
man offered a surplus price so extremely low? Be- 
cause the milk companies already had more milk than 
they knew what to do with. 


Even at this season of the year, which is unusual, 
they were flooded with a surplus of milk. The butter 
market is low and they can’t afford to pay any more 
for butterfat than they can get out of it as butter, 
that product which is the safety valve in takiug care 
of the milk surpluses. This large surplus of milk has 
two causes :-— 


1. The profitableness of dairying compared with 
other phases of farming has persuaded too many 
farmers to go into the dairy business instead of 
“growing” into the dairy business. 


2. The present business depression has brought 
about a treméndous decrease in the consumption of 
dairy products. Lack of money, especially among the 
laboring classes, has decreased milk consumption by 
25 per cent or more in many cities. 


The distributing company is bound to take care of 
regular producers first. In times of surplus, their usual 
policy, which is the fairest conceivable, is to declare a 
surplus price on that part of the regular producers’ 
supply, which cannot be handled in channels that will 
allow a profit above the regular price. The rest of the 
regular producers’ supply, which finds an outlet in the 
more profitable channels of trade, the most profitable 
of which is fluid milk, takes the regular higher price. 
When such a surplus condition exists, what can a dis- 
tributing company do except pay the surplus figure to 
all new producers? Anything else would be unfair to 
the old producers. 

Our only advice to this new producer, if he still 


wants to sell to one of the distributing companies, is 
to sell at the surplus figure, with the possibility that in 































Overproduction or Underconsumption P In 


The Dairyman’s Market 


By? BEN KILGORE 


time he will become a regular producer. Then he 
would receive the surplus price only on that percent- 
age of his milk in line with the percentage of surplus 
existing at surplus seasons. 


The Producer’s Side 


S Rinctang is little doubt that in many cases, though 

not all by any means, there is too wide a spread 
between the price paid for*milk to the producer and 
the price received for it from the consumer by the 
distributing company. This abuse is possible because 
the distributing company is organized and the pro- 
ducers are not. This unfair treatment is carried on 
when the distributing company loses sight of all in- 
terests but its own and selfishly widens the margin 
between the producer and consumer price to increase 
its own profits, with little thought of the welfare of 
the producers or the prosperity of the dairy industry 
as a whole. 

It is when such a condition exists that the need for 
a cooperative is imperative; when codperative action 
is the only salvation of the dairy farmers supplying 
that particular milk market. The best way to deter- 
mine whether you are getting a fair price for your 
milk from the distributing company to which you sell 
is to compare the price you receive 
with the prices paid to producers on 
4 per cent milk on the other milk 
markets of the state and other states. 






Collective Bargaining Associations 


T SO happened that on the market to which our 

reader referred, which is one of the lowest markets 
in the country, a codperative bargaining association 
was in the process of organization. Our advice was 
for him to join this association which had signed up 
72 per cent of the milk in that milk shed. 

Even this association cannot work miracles. It 
plans to employ an able, experienced manager. This 
manager will represent all the producers and will sell 
to the distributing companies collectively, instead of each 
producer selling separately. This collective bargaining 
power will give the manager real powér in helping 
to improve the price to the producers. In this respect 
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individual producers are utterly helpless, 
But even collectively, producer prices 


are governed by retail prices; the per- | : 


centage of their product that will go 
into the higher priced products; the size 
gf the surplus, and the price of butter, 
condensed milk, etc., into which products 
surpluses have to be utilized. 

As this codperative bargaining asso- 
ciation gains experience and_ strength, 
financially and otherwise, it may become 
able to precess its own surpluses into but- 
ter and other products and thus care for 
the surplus of its members. In this way 
an increase in price may be obtained for 
the rest of the product from its producer. 
Even then, the price paid on the surplus 
utilized in this way is bound to be gov- 
erned by the butter market. 

Then, there is the final alternative of 
the codperative taking over the complete 
distribution and processing of the prod- 
ucts of all its producers. This is more 
easily said than done. To attempt this at 
the start is to invite immediate disaster 
and to make conditions far worse than 
before. The distribution and processing 
of milk is a highly technical business. It 
is much more so than many other busi- 
nesses, because dairy products are so per- 
ishable and subject 2 such rapid deteri- 
oration in quality. In practically every 
case where cooperatives successfully op- 
erate their own distributing companies, 
they have not only bought out the dairy 
companies but the experienced manage- 
ment as well. 


“The Wrecking Crew” 
ND so the logical, common sense 
way to solve this problem is in the 
following proper order :— 
1. The codperative bargaining asso- 
ciation. ay 
2. The co6dperative manufacture of 
surpluses. 
1. Farmer -owned and_ farmer - con- 
trolled distributing companies. 
In a time of depression and low prices, 
producers are apt to get panicky and act 
unwisely. The result is to find them- 
selves in a worse plight than before. 
They invite the hostility instead of the 
codperation of the distributing company. 
Both producer and distributing company 
have one mutual problem, that of in- 
creasing the consumption of dairy prod- 
ucts—expanding the market—the result 
of which is distinctly profitable to both. 
The contracted market resulting from 
the depression has not only hurt the pro- 
ducer but has hurt the distributing com- 
pany as well, especially those sincerely 
interested in the welfare of their pro- 
ducers ‘and their industry. It is well to 
remember that when a codperative starts 
distributing milk for its members, it runs 
into the same difficult problems faced by 
the commercial distributing company. 
Before taking radical, unwise steps, 
without being sure of the ground all the 
way, it is best to maintain the proper 
order of things, codperate, and proceed 
in a businesslike manner towards the 
solution of the problem. These lines are 
well worth remembering :— 
“A good thing *to remember, and a better 
thing to do, 


Is to work with the construction gang, and 
not the wrecking crew.” 


Sell Cream 
ie most practical immediate advice 


given this new dairyman was to sell 
cream and feed the skimmilk to calves, 
hogs, and hens. There is no food for 
humans or livestock equal to milk. 


_ Vast quantities of butter are shipped 
into the Southern States from the more 
highly developed dairy sections. This 
butter market rightfully belongs to 
Southern dairymen. Now is hardly a time 
to advise farmers to go into the dairy 
business with a depressed market and a 
surplus of dairy products. And yet, for 








IN EVERY THIM 


14 FEEDS...allin one tiny thimbleful. 14 good feeds 
which are there in just the right proportion. There’s 
the story of a real chick starting feed... Purina Star- 
tena Chow. Arealstory because one thimblefuloffeedis 
all one chick can put into its little crop in one day. 

Out of this tiny thimbleful a chick must get so 
much. Fuzz must grow into feathers. . .little muscles 
into big muscles...little bones into big bones...the 
pullets should be laying in 150 days...all this they 
must do on a start of just one thimbleful of feed a 
day. No wonder there are 14 feeds in every thimble- 
ful of Purina Startena Chow! Every thimbleful 
must do such a big job. 

Cod liver oil. ..dried buttermilk. ..alfalfa flour... 
granulated meat...wheat germ meal...linseed meal 
... these and eight other feeds are in every thimble- 
ful of Purina Startena Chow...each one with a real 
job to do. Mixed over and over...960 times... 
every thimbleful alike. 

The 1930 national feed survey of 1,834,513 chicks 
tells you the kind of a job these thimblefuls do. At 
‘six weeks of age, 92 out of every 100 Purina-fed 
chicks are alive and growing. And they weigh an 
average of '/44 of a pound more than those chicks fed 
on other feeds. There’s the story for you! The proof 

that the 14 feeds in Purina Startena Chow (mash or 
all-mash) actually give a chick the many, many things 
it must get from a thimbleful of feed. Purina Mills, 
968 Checkerboard Square, Saint Louis, Missouri. 





T H E CHICKEN CHOWDER STARTENA CHOW 

(mash . . .for eggs) (mash or all-mash. . .for chicks) 
p u RI NA LAY CHOW CHICK CHOW 

(mash . . .for eggs) (scratch. ..for chicks) 


GROWENA CHOW 
(mash . . .for growth) 


p Oo u LT RY C H OWS SN for growth) 
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239 Eggs in Every Bagful 
There's an average of 239 eggs... 
almost 20 dozen...in every 100-pound 
bagful of Purina Laying Chows. This 
is the good news that comes from the 
1929 national farm feed survey of 
3,007,718 hens. From every 100-pound 
bagful of Purina Laying Chows, the 
1,136,228 Purina-fed hens in the sur- 
vey laid 239 eggs. Think of it! 239 
eggs trom every bagful! 


S| PURINA [F 
POULTRY [9 
CHOWS 7 
i Ly 








the farmer who wishes to produce cream, 
who likes cows, and is willing to take a 
butterfat price, a few cows will add to 


the farm income and make a very satis- | 


factory system of farming, providing 
skimmilk as a livestock feed. 








AERMOTOR PRICES REDUCED 


T IS not necessary to wait for lower prices if you need a new 

windmill. Aermotor prices have already been reduced. They are 
as low as it is possible to make them under existing conditions. 
With our large factory and its modern machinery we are able to 
furnish the best water-supply equipment at moderate prices. 


Reduce your expenses by using an Aermotor. There is no power 
so cheap as the wind and the Auto-Oiled Aermotor gives you the 
most economical and most reliable wind power. The Auto-Oiled 
Aermotor runs in the lightest breeze, takes care of itself in the 
severest storms and does a wonderful amount of work in all kinds 
of weather. It needs oiling only once a year. 

The Aermotor is the original completely self-oiling windmill. 
The gears run in oil and all other moving parts are constantly oiled. 


For further particulars see the nearest 
Aermotor dealer or write 





AERMOTOR CoO., 2500 Roosevelt Road, Chicago 
Branch Houses: Dallas - Des Moines - Kansas City -« Minneapolis - Oakland 


_ 





if what you want 
is not advertised-- 


WRITE US! 


If yeW are in the market for a 
lradio, a cook stove, a wagon, a 
planter, or anything that you do 
not see advertised in our columns, 
write us and we will send you 
names of reputable manufacturers. 


a post card willdo x. 
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OW did part of Irene Trevor’s earring get in the 

room next to the one in which Alma Brent was 
murdered, when Jimmy Parr was sure no one had 
emerged from the east wing of Surrey Hall after 
Alma’s second scream? That was what Jimmy and 
“Cotton” Shackleford, a young newspaper man, had 
come to New York to ask Irene. Meanwhile they had 
left back at Surrey Hall in Virginia as material wit- 
nesses, Julia, Jimmy’s wife; Hugh Brent, Alma’s 
nephew-in-law, and Helen, Hugh’s wife and formerly 
Alma’s secretary; and Lord Rupert Corbyn, Irene’s 
fiance, to whom Mrs. Brent had loaned $25,000; and 
in jail charged with the murder was John Bannister, 
owner of Surrey Hall, who had been arrested when an 
option his father had given Alma six years previous 
was missing from her strong box, though it later mys- 
teriously reappeared in the box. Though the authori- 
ties had permitted Irene to leave Surrey Hall when she 
received a telegram from her manager telling her to 
return for rehearsals for her Néw York debut, Jimmy 
and Cotton could not find her at her hotel, so they 
called at her manager’s office. There his secretary iN- 
formed them that rehearsals were not to begin for a 
week. (Here the story continues.) 


“4a OU must be wrong, Sister,” Jimmy replied. 
“They were to begin Sunday. Miss Trevor told 
me so herself.” 

“You must have misunderstood her. I’m Mr. Sam- 
uels’ secretary—he’s her manager—so I know what I’m 
talking about. They won’t start until next week.” 

“Is that so?” Jimmy commented slowly. “And Mr. 
Samuels, is he in town? Could I see him?” 

“Yes, he’s in town, but he’s very busy. I doubt 
whether you could see him without an appointment. 
Would you like for me to try to arrange one for you?” 

“What time does he get down here to the office?” 
Jimmy asked. 

“About twelve.” 

“Fair enough. Now about that appointment. When 
he comes in, tell him that I will be here at 12:15, and 
that what I have to see him about is connected with 
the party on the river, down in Virginia. I think that 
will just about fix up the appointment business.” 

A new interest awakened in the girl’s eyes. 
and the name, please?” 

“My name is . . . Never mind about the name. Just 
tell him what I said. That will be plenty, I think.” 

Outside, Jimmy repeated to Cotton the gist of the 
conversation with the girl in the office. “And if they 
were not going to begin rehearsing until next week, why 
did that manager of hers send that telegram? And 
there is nothing phony about the wire. She got it all 
right. Old Oliver was smart enough to check that in 
the office down there before he let her go. What’s more, 
it was put in the office here in New York before 12 
o'clock that night. So the murder couldn’t have had 
anything to do with it. It was in the office a good 
four hours before that happened. Unless I’m all wet, 
Samuels will be waiting to talk to us when we get back 
there at 12:15. Then he can explain why he sent her a 
telegram to come for rehears- 
als that don’t start for anoth- 
er week yet.” 


aA 10 minutes past 12, 
Jimmy and Shackleford 
walked into Samuels’ office. 
“Mr. Samuels in yet?” Parr 
asked the girl he had talked 
to before. ? 

“Yes, he has just comein. I 
‘gave him your message and 
he’ll see you right away—un- 
less you’re from one of the 
papers. If you are, you're 
wasting your time. He knows 
nothing and: has nothing to 
say.” 
‘Do I look like I can 
write?’ Jimmy demanded, 
smiling again. “Reading the big 
print is about as far as I go.” 

The girl returned his smile. 
“Wait just a minute, and [ll 
see if Mr. Samuels is free.” 
She disappeared into another 
office, and a moment later re-: 
turned to the door and beck- 
oned them to follow her. 

Samuels, a tight coated, 
paunchy man, was sitting at a 
big desk when they entered. 
Without rising, he looked up. 
“Well?” 

“We want to get in touch 
with Miss Irene Trevor. She’s 
not at her hotél and we came 
A@vyou to get her present ad- 
dress.” 

“Officers ?” 

“No.” 


“Yes, 
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“Then I have nothing to say. Miss Trevor is an 
artist. She’s high strung, and I can’t have her upset 
by anything now, with her first New York appearance 
just ahead. If you wish to communicate with her, tell 
me. what you have to say, and if I approve, I’ll get in 
touch with her.” 

“The h— you will 

“Yes—and that’s all I have to say.” The manager 
reached out toward a push button on his desk. 

“Wait a minute before you call the bouncer. You 
press that button before I’m through with what I came 
here to say and I promise you that, show or no show, 
Miss Trevor goes back to Virginia—and the law takes 
her there. If you think I’m bluffing, just press that 
button and see.” 


ad 


FTER a keen look into Jimmy’s face, the manager 
decided to listen. 

“What I have to say is to Miss Trevor, and to 
nobody else,” Jimmy continued. “But before I talk to 
her, you might start us on the right track by telling us 
why you telegraphed her last Friday night to come 
back at once for rehearsals—and they don’t begin 
until next week.” 

“T didn’t send any such message.” 

“You didn’t? Then somebody has been getting pretty 
d—— careless with your name. It was signed to a wire 
from New York that reached her last Saturday morn- 
ing.” 

Samuels leaned forward on his desk, his eyes behind 
his horn rimmed glasses keen. “You say that she got 
a wire from me last Saturday morning—the morning 
after the murder?” he demanded, his indifference of a 
thoment past all gone. 

“Just that.” 

“It’s the first I’ve heard of it.” Evidently, Samuels 
was speaking the truth. “When she came back, 
thought no more about it than that she, naturally, 
wanted to get away from the scene of the tragedy.” 

“Then she is here-in New York,” Jimmy put in. 
“Well, how about changing your mind and telling me 
where I can find her? Much better let me talk to her 
than to make me go to the law and spill what I know 
—and unless I see her, that’s what I’ve got to do. 
What say?” 


AMUELS hesitated. “I don’t know who you are 
and ... Well, you see how it is. Miss Trevor is 
just about to take a very important step in her career. 
I’m her manager and must protect her in every way 
that I can.” 

“Then you'd better let me see her. If she can ex- 
plain one or two things I have to ask her, it will all 
end right there. If she can’t... Well, if she can’t, 
she can’t—and then it will be out of my hands.” 


“T see,” Samuels agreed, in a tone that made it evi- 


| 





“IN VIRGINIA”: WOODCUT BY J. J. LANKES 


This neglected but picturesque old-time country place—typically Southern in every detail of its archi- 
His next illustration will be of a typical ante-bellum 
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dent that he did not. 3ut I don’t understand why you 
object to telling me who you are. If it’s to Miss 
Trevor’s advantage for it not to be known that you 
have seen her—it’s to mine as well. As her manager, 
her interests are my interests.” 

“Yes, I suppose that’s right. But it’s to my interest 
and this young man’s, too,”’ with a nod toward Shackle- 
ford, “for us to be down on the James River catching 
croakers.” 

_ The manager’s brow wrinkled in a puzzled frown. 
“Catching croakers on the James ?” 

For the first time Jimmy Parr smiled. “It does 
sound goofy. Listen,” he continued, his mind made up. 
“My name’s Parr. Maybe, if you’ve been keeping up 
with this murder case in the papers, you place me now.” 

Samuels nodded. ‘ 

“Well, I happened to run into some stuff that the 
law hasn’t got. It may have something to do with the 
case, and it may not. If it hasn't, there’s no reason 
why Miss Trevor’s name has to be any more mixed up 
in that business than it is already. But they’ve got a 
man locked up down there, charged with the killing, 
and I don’t believe he did it. What Miss Trevor knows 
may help us to get on the track of the guy that did the 
job. That’s why I want to see her. I don’t think that 
I’ve got to tell you that it will play thunder with it 
all—and with me, too—if it gets out that I’ve been in 
New York to talk to her instead of being down in Vir- 
ginia where I’m supposed to be.” 


“Certainly, I understand. I’m going to take you to 
her hotél myself,” Samuels said, rising from his chair. 
“She’s at a hotel uptown. On account of the papers, 
] advised her not to go back to her old one for the 
present.” 


CHAPTER TEN 


Irene Trevor Explains Some Things, and Some She 
Doesn't 


A T THE door of Irene Trevor’s apartment, Samuels 
turned around to the other two men. “Maybe I 
had better go in first and tell her that you are here. 
Since she’s been back, her nerves have all been shot to 
pieces.” 
. “Sure, you go in; that’s best,” Jimmy agreed. “You 
go in and Cotton and I will stick around out here until 
you call. Wouldn’t do for us to go busting in on her 


. Without giving her any warning.” While he was speak- 


ing, the door was opened by a trim maid. 

“Miss Trevor in?” Samuels inquired. . 

“Yes, sir,” she answered, standing aside te let him 
enter, 

“I’m as hot and bothered as a sailor writing a let- 
ter,” exclaimed Jimmy a moment later. 

“Well, I'd much rather see Miss Trevor on the 
stage than as I’m going to,” Cotton put in. “I wonder 
what she thinks we're here for? Do you suppose she 
has missed that little doodad off her earring ?” 

_ Before Jimmy had an opportunity to hazard a reply, 
Samuels came to the door and called them. “Come in, 
gentlemen.” 

The room into which he 
led the way was big and com- 
fortable looking. There were 
a good many flowers around,* 
also several of the morn- 
ing papers, Evidently, Miss 
Trevor was keeping up with 
such news as there was of the 
happenings down in Virginia. 
She was standing in the cen- 
ter of the room when the men 


came in. 

‘T OW do you do, Mr. 
Parr,” the girl said, 

holding out her hand. “And 


I hope that it’s going to turn 
out that I can honestly. say 
that I’m glad to see you,” she 
added, with a faint smile. 

Jimmy regarded her keen- 
ly, as he took her.outstretch- 
ed hand. Her manager had 
been right. No one could 
doubt that she was under a 
strain. Dark rings under her 
eyes spoke plainly of sleepless 
nights. Her hands wefe un- 
easy. Yes, there was nodoubt 
about it. Something was wor- 
rying Miss Irene Trevor, and 
worrying her very much. 

Irene’s glance rested for 
a moment on Shackleford, 
standing near the door. Then 
she looked at Parr question- 
ingly. 

“I beg your pardon. I al- 
ways do act like a clown. 


(Continued on page 24) 
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From Alabama County 
Agents 


By P, O. DAVIS 






‘ a E coéperative sales brought to 267 
ou 


Covington County farmers $17,905.33 

















Da for hogs, reports W. T. Cheney, county 
r agent. Three codperative poultry sales 
enabled’ farmers to receive $6,030 for 
st 36,000 pounds of poultry. 
p- 5 . 
Ss Elmore County farmers are emphasiz- 
ing the production of livestock, accom- 
- panied by home-grown feed for it, ac- 
cording to County Agent H. M. Lewis. 
S 
D. 
p Lee County now has an agricultural 
a advisory committee of which C. H. Bed- 
ingfield, county agent, is chairman. This 
e committee is serving as a clearing house 
e for agricultural development in the 
a county. 
p : ail 
. Leading farmers, bankers, and business 
“ « men of St. Clair County have codperated 
e with Clyde Dunn, county agent, in pre- 
t paring a county farming program. Aill 
t of the banks of the county have pledged 
2 their codperation in promoting. it. 
Stations for receiving and marketing 
i eggs have been established at six points 
; in Baldwin County. County Agent E. E. 
4 Hale codperated with the farm bureau 
in establishing these stations and also in 
operating them. 
‘ County Agent H..C. Heath and J. B. 
Wilson, extension agricultural engineer, 
; Auburn, awarded terracing licenses to 19 
Chambers County farmers following a 
: terracing school and terracing demon- 
> strations. 





Organization of 4-H clubs of farm 
| boys in five communities of Conecuh 
| County was reported by P. R. Pettis, 

county agent. Membership totals 275. 





Terracing demonstrations were attend- 
ed by 46 farmers of Chilton County and 
eight were taught by County Agent C. 
E. Stapp to lay off and build terraces. 





At the first large coOperative egg sale 
in Randolph County, 72 cases of eggs 
were sold for $528.75. L. M. Hollings- 
worth, county agent, plans to continue 
these sales weekly during the year. 





Sixteen farmers, bankers, and mer- 
chants codperated with County Agents J. 
E. Bonner and W. B.-Story in preparing 
a safe farming program for Sumter 
f County in 1931. 





Production of all the food and feed 
needed on the farm and at least one cash 
crop in addition to cotton are the main 
objectives of the Greene County farming 
program for 1931, according to H. C. 
Appleton, county agent. 





Though eggs are selling at 18 cents per 
dozen, W./R. Spann of Winfield is mak- 
ing a profit of 9 cents per dozen, reports 
County Agent J. C. Ford. 





Double the income from other- cash 
crops and products than cotton on Pike 
County farms in 1931 is the goal of 
Fletcher N, Farrington, county agent. 
Other than cotton, the leading cash crops 
are pecans, poultry, and hogs. 





Twelve 4-H clubs of Shelby County 
boys with 443 members have been or- 


es by County Agent A. A, Lauder- 
ale, 
















More hogs on Butler County farms in 
1931 is the aim of J. D. Samford, county 
agent, and of leading farmers, bankers, 

and merchants. The plan is to have the 

hogs ready for market next September 
. when good prices are expected. ..- 
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LOOK FOR THE 
RED HORSESHOE ON 
BACK OF EACH BAG 





These Leading Brands 














will materially increase 
your yields. Read the 
Guaranteed Analysis 


HUMES GUANO 
8-3-5 


Available Phosphoric Acid. 8.00%. 
100% derived from Bone Phosphate 
of Lime. 

Nitrogen, 2.47%. ORGANIC—50% of 
total derived from Blood, Tankage, 
Cottonseed Meal, Soluble Tankage 
Base, Urea. INORGANIC—50% of 
total derived from Sulphate of Am- 
monia, Nitrate of Soda. 

Potash, 5.00%. 100% derived from 
Manure Salts, Muriate of Potash. 

Filler. None. 

Te Pounds of Available Plant Food, 


DEBT PAYER 
GUANO 8-4-4 


Available Phosphoric Acid, 8.00%. 
100% derived from Bone Phosphate 
of Lime. 

Nitrogen, 3.30%. ORGANIC—50% of 
total derived from Blood, Tankage, 
Cottonseed Meal. Soluble Tankage 
Base, Urea. INORGANIC—50% of 
total derived from Sulphate of Am- 
monia, Nitrate of Soda. 

Potash. 4.00%. 100% derived from 
Manure Salts, Muriate of Potash. 

Filler. None. 


bd Pounds of Available Plant Food, 


TROY SUPREME 
GUANO 10-4-4 


Available Phosphorie Acid; 10.00%. 
100% derived from Bone Phosphate 
of Lime. 

Nitrogen, 3.30%. 

total derived from Blood. 
| Cottonseed Meal, 

{ 

| 

{ 





ORGANIC—50% of 

Tankuage, 

Soluble Tankage 

Base, Urea. INORGANIC—50% of 
total derived from Sulphate of Am- 
monia, Nitrate of Soda. 

Potash, 4.00%. .100% derived from 
Manure Salts, Muriate of Potash. 

Filler, None. 


bi y Pounds of Available Plant Food, 


STANDARD 
SUPER PHOSPHATE 
16% and 18% 


Available Phosphoric Acid Derived 
from Bone Phosphate of Lime. 
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Feed Your Crops 
They Will Feed You 


No farmer is richer |}than his land. He can become 
richer just as he enriches his soil, thereby increasing its 
power to produce. High yields per acre are not only 
desirable but necessary if you expect to show a profit 
when prices of farm products are low. 

Your fertilizer dollar should be the most productive 
dollar you spend. If you use sound principles in purchas- 
ing your fertilizers and follow this with farming methods 
that will enable your fertilizers to do their duty, you will 
receive $3.00 in return for every dollar invested. 

The wise farmer does not think of his fertilizers in 
terms of gross material. It isn’t the ton of fertilizer that 
makes you money—it is the quantity of plant food that it 
contains. Feed your crops and they will feed you! This 
is the practice that we would have you follow. 

EES The Red Horseshoe is a 
guide to those who want to 
buy fertilizers intelligently. 
Red Horseshoe fertilizers are 
well seasoned, having been 
mixed prior to September 1. 
They are manufactured under 
perfect mechanical conditions, 
analysis and weight guaran- 
teed. Red Horseshoe fertilizers 
contain no filler! Get the most 
for your fertilizer dollar. Look 
for the Red Horseshoe! We 
are equipped to manufacture 
any formula. 


Ask Your Dealer for ‘“‘Standard’’ Products 








. GUANO 
STANDARD CHEMICALS 
soul DSt Ot 
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Standard Chemical Co. 


Mfrs. of Complete Fertilizers, Acid Phosphate and Cottonseed Products 


TROY, ALABAMA 








10% ALABAMA OWNED AND OPERATED 






















“After the crows took nearly 
every stalk last season I used 
Stanley’s Crow Repellent,” writes 
R. O. Miller, Lucas, Iowa. “This 
season they did not take a stalk.” 
“Keeps moles away,” reports 
Chris Redding, Streator, Ill. Also 
gophers, and other seed corn en- 
emies. Non-poisonous. Can not 
clog planter, wet or dry. 
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Would not plant seed 
corn without it 


Large size can for 
2 bu. seed corn (8 to 
10 acres), $1.50. 
Small can $1.00. If 
your hardware, 
seed store doesn’t carry “Stan- 
ley’s,”’ order from The Cedar Hill 
Formulae Co., Box seY, New 
Britain, 
Guarantee. 


STANLEY’S 
CROW REPELLENT 


him o' 
is Quick! 
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Flashlight 
Given! 


You can always find a 
use for this handy flash- 
light—night trips to the 
barn—’possum and coon 
hunts—trips in the auto. 
Stop blundering around $§ 
in the dark—let this 
useful light guide you. 
You'll find a new use 
for this flashlight every 
night in the week. It’s 
just the right size to be 
$ handled easily and gives a good 
strong light. - Yours without 
cost! Send for it today! P 


OUR OFFER" flashlight will be 
sent to you free and 
postage paid upon receipt of $1.00 for 


one 3 year subscription to this paper. 
(Your own or a friend’s subscription.) , 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
AND SOUTHERN 
. RURALIST, 


Birmingham, 














drug store or 








Conn. Money Back 














Alabama. 
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Make sure 
your tobacco 


fertilizer 


contains at 
least 






reduce wastage 
improve body 
make smooth leaf 
reduce diseases 
increase price 
improve yields 


To increase the 
potash in your 
fertilizer with 


every ton apply 


200 


POUNDS 
of 
Sulphate 
of 
Potash 


N. V POTASH EXPORT MY., Inc. 
of Amsterdam, Holland ¢ 
740 Hurt Bldg. Atlanta, Georgia 
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POTASH 





WE ARE now beginning to see the 
consequences of continuously grow- 
ing tobacco on the same farms (and fre- 
quently on the same field) for two gen- 
erations or more. 
Production prob- 
lems, heretofore of 
minor importance, 
are becoming serious, 
A big one is the ap- 
parent depletion of 
the available supply 
of some minor plant 
food elements in 
sandy soils. 
. The plant physi- 
ologist no longer says that a complete 
fertilizer is one composed of certain 
quantities of nitrogen, phosphoric acid, 
and potash. We know there are more 
than twice this number of plant food 
elements. And the depletion of any one 
of them will materially affect the yield 
and quality of the crop. 

So long as the farmer used a com- 
; mercial fertilizer compounded out of 
j such materials as cottonseed meal, 
: Peruvian guano, meat scrap, bone meal, 
superphosphate, and potassium salts, etc., 
in combination with barn manures, 
most of these minor plant foods were 
supplied in sufficient quantity to meet 
the requirements of tobacco. This was 
particularly true as long as the grow- 
er continued the, old-time practice of 








Take a Tip From the Experiment Station About 


Tobacco Fertilizers 


By E. G. MOSS. 
Director, Oxford, N. C., Tobacco Experiment Station 


planting his crop on freshly cleared land 
every few years. But things have 
changed. 

The fact that these minor plant foods 
in the soil are becoming less available 
each year does not mean that there is 
any likelihood that we cannot continue 
to grow good tobaccoon these soils. The 
opposite is more nearly true. The investi- 
gators and research men are finding these 
deficiencfes and the scientists and chem- 
ists are supplying them in quantities suf- 
ficient to meet all the plant requirements 
in a positive way. 

It was found at our Oxford Tobacco 
Experiment Station a few years ago that 
sand-drown, which is a chlorosis of the 
leaf, was caused by .an insufficient supply 
of magnesium and that certain soils ‘are 
more deficient in this element than oth- 
ers; also that this deficiency was wofse 
in rainy seasons. The remedy? We ¢an 
add magnesium in some available form— 
potash salts carrying magnesium or 


dolomitic limestone which corrects this 
trouble. 

Another problem about which consid- 
erable work has been done is the effect 
of chlorine on the quality and production 
of tobacco. That chlorine in any ap- 
preciable quantity is very injurious to the 
burning quality of all tobaccos, especially 
the cigar types, is well known. Its effect 
on flue-cured tobacco, however, has never 
been regarded so seriously, as most cig- 
arettes are made of blends and the to- 
baccos used other than the flue-cured 
are usually of a very free burning type. 
But more recent studies show that the 
burning quality of flue-cured tobacco 
may ‘be seriously injured by the exces- 
sive use of chlorine in the fertilizers and 
that this has an injurious effect on the 
aroma of the leaf. 

Because of price, potash salts contain- 
ing more or less chlorine have been used 
quite extensively in tobacco fertilizers. 
In some cases practically all the potash 


was obtained froni manure salts, which 
is a 20 per cent potash salt containing 
around 40 to 45 per cent chlorine. Where 
this practice was followed, the fertilizer 
mixture may contain 10 per cent or more 
chlorine, and if used at the rate of 1,000 
to 1,200 pounds per acre is very injurious 
to the growing plant. In a few instances 
where applications of 1,000 pounds of 
fertilizer containing not over 5 per cent 
chlorine have been used, the farmer has 
had great difficulty in securing a stand, 
frequently having ‘to plant over two or 
three times. Where the plant would to 
all appearance recover from the effect 
of excessive chlorine and make a fair 
growth, the leaf would be very brittle 
and would cure out with a soggy, muddy 
appearance and have very poor com- 
bustibility. 


The injurious effect of chlorine is more 
noticeable on the light sandy soils, which 
as a rule is the type of soil requir- 
ing the largest application of pot- 
ash. Most of the fertilizer manufac- 
turers are going to so mix their to- 
bacco fertilizers hereafter that they will 
not contain more than 2 per cent of chlo- 
rine, which is in accordance with the 
recommendations of the experiment sta- 
tions of the bright belt. It is important 
that A small quantity of chlorine be used, 
as it improves the yield and texture of 
the feaf, and 20 to 25 pounds per acre 
does not injure the burning quality. 
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I EGARDLESS of the statements 

made by uninformed persons, a large 
yield per acre is the most important fac- 
tor in reducing the cost of producing 
cotton. The United States Department 
of Agriculture has studied the relation 
between yield per acre and cost of pro- 
duction on thousands of farms in the 
South, and these studies have very firm- 
ly established the fact that low costs are 
always associated with high yields. The 
costs of picking and ginning are about the 
only costs that increase with yield. In 
round numbers, all other costs decrease as 
the yield increases. These studies by the 
Federal Department have shown quite con- 
clusively that cotton yields of approxi- 
mately one bale per acre or better have 
been made at costs from about eight cents 
to ten cents a pound on the average. This 
question of high yields, therefore, is one 
of first importance. 


One of the factors most affecting high 
yields is the kind of land planted. There 
is much poor land and rolling gullied land 
in the South that cannot possibly be 
made to produce a bale of cotton per 
acre profitably. All such lands that are 
not suitable for large yields should be 
sowed to some soil building crop and 
given a chance to recuperate for a num- 
ber of years. Certainly, it should not 
be planted to cotton in 1931. These poor 
lands may be sowed to lespedeza, or to 
soybeans, or other hay crops, or even per- 





If We Are Going to Grow Cotton, We'd Better 


Grow Cotton Cheaply 


By M. J. FUNCHESS 


Director, Alabama Experiment Station 


mitted to grow a crop of grass and 
weeds if the scarcity of funds makes this 
necessary this year. : 

Another item of great importance in 
conmection with cotton yields is the kind 
and quantity of fertilizer applied. It is all 
right for us to practice a rigid economy 
in all expenditures, but it is not wise to 
reduce our fertilizer applications to cot- 
ton on good land in times like this. Ev- 
ery possible effort should be made to ap- 
ply as much fertilizer as has been found 
profitable in other years. The so-called 
Auburn Minimum is the least that should 
be used on good land. Wherever possi- 
ble, the so-called Auburn Maximum 
should be used. A ready imixed fertilizer 
may be substituted for the home mixed 
materials recommended in the Auburn 
Method if farmers prefer ready mixed 
fertilizers. Use 500 pounds of a 3-12-5 


fertilizer applied at planting or before 
planting and. follow this with 150 pounds 
of nitrate of soda or nitrate of lime as 


a side-dressing, where it is hoped to ap- 
proximate the Auburn Maximum. Half 
of these quantities will approximate the 
Auburn Minimum. 

This is a good year to discard unsatis- 
factory varieties and start planting seed 
of high quality cotton. Cotton buyers, 
during the past season, have offered as 
much as $10 per bale less for short cot- 
ton than for good staple cotton of full 
seven-eighths inch and better. It is true 
that some of the short staple varieties are 
high yielders, and in the past have brought 
about as much money as better cottons. 
This was due to the fact that buyers did 
not discriminate between good cotton and 
poor cotton. Now that such discrimina- 
tion is made, the farmer is offered a logi- 
cal inducement to grow better cotton. 
It is earnestly hoped, however, that ev- 
eryone understands clearly that this is 
not an argument for so-called “long 
staple cotton.” The great demand is for 
cotton of good strength and a staple of 
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Make sure 
your cotton 


fertilizer 
contains at 


set more fruit 
reduce shedding 
increase turn-out 
improve lint 
control rust 
increase yields 


To increase the 
potash in your 
fertilizer with 


every ton apply 


200 


POUNDS 
of 


Muriate 
f 


Potash 


N.V. POTASH EXPORT MY., Inc. 
of Amsterdam, Holland 


740 Hurt Bldg. Atlanta, Georgia 





We 


approximately oye inch in length. 
may just as well understand now that 
there may be little premium for such 
cotton. The main argument for growing 
good cotton is to avoid a dock in price 
rather than to hope for premium in price. 
All farmers who are interested in this 
question should thoroughly understand 
the above statement so as to avoid being 
misled in this .connection. 


It is not possible to find enough good 
seed to plant all of the Alabama crop 
this year. It is hoped that all good seed 
will be used, and that when this supply 
has been sold, the rest of us will simply 
plant the seed that we have this year 
and hope to secure good seed next year. 
For seed of best yielding varieties and 
from reliable sources see your county 
agent. 

Unfortunately, there is no very good 
staple cotton that is highly resistant to 
cotton wilt. It will be necessary for many 
farmers to continue planting a relatively 
short cotton, due to the fact that most 
of the better cottons are not wilt re- 
sistant. The Alabama Experiment Sta- 
tion is making every effort to secure a 
good staple wilt-resistant cotton. 

Still another item in cheaper produc- 
tion is the use of improved machinery. 
Here again we will find folks who advise 
that we should not use machinery, or 


(Concluded on page 49) 
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2 SHORT, LONG, LONG RIFLE AND WRF 
SOLID AND HOLLOW POINT BULLETS. 
GREATER POWER-LONGER RANGE 
WUIGHER VELOCITY ~SUPER/IOR ACCURACY. 


HOOT the new Kleanbore Hi-Spceds and you'll 
know that the range, power, and accuracy of your 
.22 rifle have been stepped-up past belief. The magic 
bullet—SILVADRY (ungreased)—a dart of silver light- 
ning that flashes straight to the mark. Your dealer 
will supply you. Write for descriptive circular. Ad- 


dress: Remington Ammunition Works, 1130 Boston 


HI-SPEED.225s 


| SILVADRY 


BULLETS (UNGREASED) 


ALSO GREASED LEAD BULLETS. 
THE ONLY BRASS CASE P/M FIRE CARTRIDGE. 


MADE /N 


Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 


Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 








Go to your dealer and ask him 
to show you The Remington Standard 
American Dollar Pocket Knife 








© 1981 RB. A. Go. 


The greatest value ever offered — 
The Remington Standard American Dollar Pocket Knife 





HE accompanying charts, prepared 
especially for The Progressive Fari- 


‘| er and Southern Ruralist by the Bureau 


of Agricultural Economics of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
graphically tell the story of cotton pro- 
duction and the fluctuation in cotton 
prices and buying power during the past 
21-year period. 


In nine of the 21 years the buying 
power of cotton has been at par or above 
as you will note from the relationship of 
the heavy black line in the first. chart 
representing the farm price of cotton and 
the lighter broken line which represents 
the relation of retail prices the farmer 
has had to pay for things he buys. Dur- 
ing the other twelve years the 
price of cotton has been below 
the retail cost of things 
farmers buy. That is 
the case at present. 

The chart at the 
bottom of the page 
shows that big crops 
were produced during 
the years 1911 to 1914. 
These were years of 





















Twenty-one Years of Cotton Yields and Prices Tell 


What to Do About Acreage 


By C. A. COBB 


things farmers buy, and that is to keep 
production well within the bounds of 
consumption. Of course, price alone is 
not the sole factor to be considered in 
judging whether a crop is profitable or 
not. For instance, the first chart shows 
that 25-cent cotton in 1919 had no more 
buying power than 13-cent cotton had in 
1913. The relative price of cotton and 
other things were in line at both times. 





Do You Know Your Bible? 
_— general made a fortune out of 


earrings? 
2. When did the sword of a dead giant 
cause the death of an innocent man? 
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low prices. From 1915 through 1919 the 
crops were relatively small. These were 
years of high prices and high buying 
power. Due to reaction from the war 
and “deflation,” the bottom dropped out 
of cotton prices in 1920. Note how the 
heavy black line went straight down. 
Succeeding small crops sent prices back 
up. The level in the fall of 1922 was 
again well above par. Prices stayed up 
until the big crop of 1925 began to come 
on the market. They tumbled again and 
stayed down until the small crop of 1927 
came on the market. 


It will be noted also in the chart be- 
low that other countries have paral- 
leled us in production. There has been a 
gradual world increase since 1890, World 
production now stands at 25,000,000 bales, 
approximately. There has also been im- 
provement in quality. 

These charts point very definitely to 
what we should do about acreage this 
year. The ups and downs of cotton are 
world-wide as the production survey 
shows. And there is only one way to 
hold the price level at par with the 
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3. What giant had six fingers on each 
hand, and what became of him? 


4. What man found a kingdom while 
looking for some lost donkeys? 


5. Who drove away an invading army 
by a song? 

6. When did politeness save 51 men 
from death by fire? 


7. What general was cured by a little 
slave girl? 

8. Who was killed and guarded, by a 
lion? 


9. Who won a dinner and a wife by 
standing up for seven girls against a lot 
of bullies? 

10. What baby became a prince by 
crying at the right time? 


WHERE TO FIND THE ANSWERS 


1, Judges 8:24-26. 2. I Samuel 21:9; 22:13, 16, 
18. 3. I Chronicles 20:6-7. 4. 1 Samuel 9 5. 
II Chronicles 20:20-2%. 6. II Kings 1:9-15. 7. 
II Kings 5:3-4. 8 I Kings 13:24-25. 9. Exo- 
dus 2:16-21. 10. Exodus 2:6. 

(By Samuel Scoville, Jr. Copyright by 

Sunday School Times Co.) 


COTTON PRODUCTION IN THE UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES, 1899 TO DATE 
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Keeping Well | 


By MARVIN F. HAYGOOD, M. D. 





The One-crop Farmer and 
Pellagra 


HE force of the starvation disease : 
called pellagra has, particularly dur- 


ing times of economic depression, been 
felt most acutely throughout certain sec- 
tions, where a. sin- 
gle crop plan of 
farming was more 
generally practiced, 
and where no par- 
ticular efforts were 
put forth to produce 
a balanced ration on 
the farm. The grow- 
ing of cotton, a non- 
food crop, has been 
responsible for a lot 
of cases of pellagra: When ‘tlfé price’ is 
high the grower can usually buy plenty 
of food, but when the price is depressed 
virtual starvation of the producers fol- 
lows. And yet any acre of land that is 
capable of growing cotton can be made 
to produce food crops in abundance. 

Pellagra in this country probably heads 
the list of starvation, or diet deficiency 
diseases, and yet its prevention is sim- 
plicity personified. Green vegetables, milk, 
eggs, fruits, tomatoes (both fresh and 
canned), and lean meats (in moderation) 
the year round is the prescription. 

The pellagrin usually loses some weight 
and strength, becomes slightly nervous, 
may have a sore mouth, and even diar- 
rhea, before he suspects there is some- 
thing wrong. Later he may and fre- 
quently does develop arash or what looks 
like sunburn, on certain exposed skin 
surfaces, especially on the back of’ the 
hands and forearm, shoulders, and back. 
Extreme irritability, nervousness, burn- 
ing of the feet, marked diarrhea, and 
even mental symptoms may develop be- 
fore a doctor is consulted. The treatment 
of such cases is not so simple, particu- 
larly if permanent damage has been done 
to certain of the nerve tissues. 

For pellagra there is no specific medi- 
cation. Tomato juice (fresh or canned), 
brewer’s yeast, lean meats, beans, peas, 
butter, cheese, milk, fresh fruits, and 
vegetables are. the remedies which phy- 
sicians prescribe for its treatment. Some 
of the symptoms may call for certain 
types of medication, but the prevention 
and treatment is a balanced diet. 


As a supplement to or as a means of 
adding balance to the diet of those suf- 
fering from the disease, dried brewer’s 
yeast or tomato juice, or both, are being 
liberally prescribed by many leading phy- 
sicians. Several state and local boards 
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Dr. M. F. HAYGOOD 








of health are’ distributing yeast at cost 
price which is about 30 cents per pound. 
One Southern state board of health in 
1930 distributed more than 40 tons. Sup- 
plementing the defective diet with yeast 
costs the pellagrin about two cents per 
day, approximately one ounce per day 
being the usually prescribed dose. Red 
tomato juice and dried brewer's yeast 
will usually perform miracles for the pel- 
lagrin. It is far better, however, to pre- 
vent the disease through the consump- 
tion of a well balanced diet, than to be 
menaced by the disease itself. 


The mother or father who encourages 
or allows the children to become fastidi- 
ous about their diet is inviting trouble. 


The one-crop farmer will very prob- 
ably have to share his income very liber- 
ally with the doctor, the druggist, and the 
undertaker; but a small amount of time 
and effort invested in health protection 
and health promotion bring pleasing divi- 
dends in abundance. 





Climb Down Our Ladder 


Answer to Wild-Cats: 1, Wild; 2, 
Mild; 3, Mile; 4, Male; 5, Mate; 6, ° 
Mats; 7, Cats, : 
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The Original, Successful 
All-Purpose Tractor 
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More Than 100,000 
FARMALLS 

Actually on Farms— 

| Abundant Evidence 

\>. of FARMALL Value 
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HEN you ownaFARMALL Tractor you or 4 rows; with a 4-row outfit it cleans 33 

have the original, successful tractor for to 50 acres a day, and, in later cultivatings, 
row-crop and general farming. The FARMALL 50 to 65 acres. It rotary hoes 50 to 60 
and Farmall Equipment give you exclusive acres. It handles all haying jobs, cutting a 
patented features and special advantages ob- =14-foot swath with a 7-foot Farmall-powered 
tainable only in the McCormick-Deering line. | mower and 7-foot trailer mower attached, 
They give you an all-purpose tractor and and it also. pulls rakes, loaders, and operates 


equipment backed by years of experience— __stackers. It operates grain and corn harvest- 

supported by more than 100,000 FARMALLS __ ing machines. 

actually at work in all crops, under all condi- te Ee Ce ee eS A 

tions, in every part of the world. and FARMALL Equipment. Their owners are 
The FARMALL has proved itself every- producing crops on farms like yours at costs 

where. It replaces 6 to 10 horses and 2 to 3 _— lower than government figures on crop costs. 


men. It enables one man to farm intensively up FARMALL owners make a profit even in 
to 200 acres. In a 10-hour day it plows 7 to9* adverse years. Plan now to cut expenses in 
acres, double-disks 18 to 25 acres, and drills 1931 with the FARMALL. Ask the McCor- 
up to 45 acres. With a 2 or 4-row planter it mick-Deering dealer about it and write us 
plants from 24 to to 46 acres. It cultivates 2 for catalogs. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 So. Michigan Ave. OF AMERICA Chicago, Illinois 


(Incorporated) 





McCormick-Deering =~ 
FARMALL TRACTORS “<2: 


“LOWER COSTS MEAN HIGHER PROFITS” 


































Enduring as the Hills|| 5 %™s 51 











HE twelve Federal Land Banks have served American Your new or renewal one year subscription 
Agriculture admirably through the most trying de- Reches etiteeae checked. toa teenie 
cade of its history. Yet, on September 30, 1930, the 6 ane ee ee ee ae ae 
- capital, special and regular reserves and undivided i ne ee ee 
profits of these Banks exceeded $100,000,000. Renewal Subseriptions Will Be 
xte 






The stability of the Federal Land Bank system has thus 





















( ) American ty sd Porent, .;.1 Yor 

been proved. ( ) TeRermerty Farm & Firesidsy | 

3 « ) s Pea Magazine | Year 

Invest your funds in tax-exempt Federal Land Bank $ } Genttovoman Wosarine ......{ Yeor 

Bonds. Interest paid twice yearly. : \ eee ae 

. ( ) Household Magazine ......... 1 Year 

Write for FREE pamphiet {3h auendeeee to 

FEDERAL LAND BANKS are located at Bi - eee 
(X) Ti Presressive Farmer and 

Springfield, Mass. Louisville, Ky. St. Paul, Minn. Houston, Tex. Southern Ruralist ........ 1 Year 





f Baltimore, Md. New Orleans,La. Omaha,Nebr. Berkeley, Calif. Selective Club t. 33, 
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Little Talks on Family Finance: How 
to Establish Family Credit 


NTIL installment buying became popular many 

Southern farmers would not borrow money for 

any purpose. There is a lot to be said in favor 
of such a plan but it has many disadvantages also. 
Now with installment buying we have rather acquired 
a habit of being in debt. 

I do not want to discuss in- 
stallment buying except to say 
that I think there are times when 
such a plan is advisable, but of 
course no one should ever con- 
template buying small luxuries 
on weekly or monthly payments. 
There is not space enough in a 
short article on family credit to 
do justice to such a topic as in- 
stallment buying, although, of 
course, the way in which one 
meets monthly payments has a lot 
to do with his financial standing 
in any community. 

What do we mean by credit 
anyway? The dictionary says 
that credit means “reputation 
for trustworthiness; character; 
reputation for solvency.” In pop- 
ular terms we mean, of course, 
the reputation one has for meet- 
ing obligations promptly. The 
reputation for prompt payment 
of bills spreads as quickly as the 
reputation for not paying bills. 
Even the banks know’ which 
families meet their obligations 
promptly, especially in a small 
town. 

In business circles, monthly 
bills are payable by the 10th of 
the month and when bills are not 
paid by that date the customer is 
listed as slow or poor pay. If 
an installment is due on the 10th, 
or payment on building and loan 
.stock, or interest on a mortgage, 
and it is not paid on that date, the 
financial credit of the family suffers. Thus the basis 
for family credit is prompt payment of all obligations. 

In every family group, emergencies arise—severe 
illness, medical or surgical treatment, heavy dentists’ 
bilis, death. Or an unexpected happening may make it 
necessary for the family to move. How is such ex- 
pense to be met? 

In the past 20 years people’s ideas about borrowing 
money have completely changed. Instead of scrimping 
as we once did, now the family often borrows money 
to make an invesiment in a new home or to educate the 
children or to meet some emergency. The family uses 
its credit. This does not mean that the family is trying 
to live more luxuriously but simply that it takes ad- 
vantage of opportunities, that it is able to face and 
conquer adversity because it is able to obtain additional 
funds from a legitimate source. 

In small towns it is still possible occasionally to 
borrow comparatively small sums of money on charac- 
ter and earning power without material security. Where 
one has lived in a small community for a long number 
of years one’s reputation is pretty well known. 
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Nearly everyone owns a Liberty bond or carries life 
insurance or has a small savings account. These are 
investments but they also have credit possibilities. 

On Liberty bonds one can borrow approximately 
the face value of the bond. The cost will be at the 
rate of 6 per.cent per annum or less. The majority of 
commercial of savings institutions will lend for as 


short a period as three months and one must pay all the 
loan when due, while in an industrial bank one borrows 
for six months or more and makes monthly payments 
until the toan is repaid. 

If one has ne Liberty bonds but has any marketable 








stock, that is, any stock listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange, that may be used as collateral in a commer- 
cial or industrial banking institution. Of course, with 
the recent fluctuations in the value of stock it has not 
been possible to get loans as readily or get as large 
loans as is possible when the market is more steady. 


The length of time for which such loans are made 
and the rate of interest vary. Usually the loan is made 
for 60 or 90 days and is renewable at that time. At 
most banks the interest is deducted when the loan is 
made and the borrower receives the amount of the loan 
less the interest for the entire period named in the 
note. This is termed discounting the note. 


In borrowing on life insurance, it is usually better 
to borrow from the company which-issued the policy. 
The amount obtainable depends on the kind of policy 
and the length of time which it has been carried. Each 
family or individual should find out what “is allowable 


















BACK OF ALL OUR EFFORT IS A DESIRE FOR A HOME— 
ONE THAT IS COMFORTABLE AND PRETTY 


as a loan on any insurance carried so as to be able 
to know how to plan in the face of any emergency. 


In case one has a savings account, it may be much 
better business to borrow money, using that account 
as collateral, than to take the money out of the bank. 
In the first place, the interest that has “accumulated 
on such an account may all be lost if the emergency 
arises even a short time before the end of the quarter 
or the half year for which the bank pays interest on 
savings accounts. But the chief advantage is that if 
one borrows money he will make every effort to repay 
it, whereas if he takes it from his savings account he 
does not feel the same necessity for putting the money 
back to his own credit. 


If one has real estate that is unencumbered, it is 
an easy matter to get a loan at a bank. If one needs 
money for building a home he should investigate the 
plan of the building and loan association of his county 
or of the Federal Farm Loan Association. 


Debt is a tyrant and should be made only when it 
is necessary. But no man should refuse his family a 
good home just to keep out of debt if he has good 
health and every reasonable assurance that he will be 
able to repay the loan. Rather he should carry life 
insurance to cover such risks and he should establish 
family credit and then maintain the good reputation 
of his family by living up to his obligation. And at 
the same time he wilk have the satisfaction that he is 
able to give to his family many opportunities to which 
they have a right and: which he cannot give them un- 
less he is willing to take some risk for their sake. 








Making Over Last Year’s Hat 


By RUTH BECK McLEOD 

WICE a year I always do over my hats. This work 

is preceded by a trip to the stores. There I observe 
the new styles, shapes, types of trimming, and the like. 
The fashion plates are also helpful. Then I take an 
inventory of the material I have on hand. Three hat- 
boxes hold feathers, buckles, ribbon, buckram, hat 
wire, and so forth. I sometimes take the crown of one 
hat and sew it onto the brim of another. If the hat is 
soiled and faded, I clean it as best I can and turn it 
wrong side out. 

If a hat needs to be made larger, I slit it up one 
side and sew a piece of buckram over the opening, then 
cover the frame with silk. Frequently I cover a sum- 
mer straw or horsehair braid with silk crepe or geor- 
gette and it serves as a winter hat. A pair of pliers 
from the 10-cent store serves to cut the wire. Little 
wire is used in the close fitting hats of today. 

I press any ribbon to be 
used, ‘but first clean it with 
gasoline, out-of-doors, and let 
all of the fumes get out of it. 
Hats that are out of shape can 
be steamed and put over a pan 
or filled with padding until they 

« are dry. Some hats can be 
steamed and later pressed with 
the iron while they are damp, 
using a cloth over them. 


To get the right effect one 
should sit before a mirror. One 
should use a_ hand _looking- 
glass in addition so that she 
can observe the effect from 
the back and each side. 






Be careful not to sew the trimming~ on too tightly. 
The amateur feels the bow or rosette must be fairly 
nailed on and sews it too closely to the hat. That is 


why the trimming often looks better pinned on than 


after it is sewed. ' 

Don’t be afraid to venture into millinery. Use old | 
materials and there will be nothing to lose, only ex- 
perience to gain. 
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You will be thrilled with new sensations for 1931. Such amazing | 
improvements have been made in flowers that many varieties and 
types of even a few years ago are now discarded and out-of-date. 


New ideals and gardens of distinction demand novelties of more than 
passing fancy—they must be outstanding, both in natural beauty and 
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ealthy growth. 


Everyone wants the newer and finer flowers. They take the 
same care and space as common kinds. But, they add delightful at- 
traction to your home. You will be proud to show them to your 
friends or in the Flower Shows. 


Fifty new flower seed varieties are added: for 1931. Many other 
new Dahlias, Iris, Gladiolus and Lilies to make your heart glad. They 
are the big National Show-winners for your garden delight. 


Should we mention the vegetable garden? It has always been 
our purpose to supply the most luscious, uniform, good looking strains 
of the worth-while, popular varieties. Thousands of field trials, thous- 
ands of germination and vitality tests each year—trying others side- 
by-side with our own, so always to know and have the best for our 


customers, is your assurance of getting the best of “Everything That 
Grows” from Hastings’. 
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Having far more customers than any other seed house in America, 
we are naturally better able to supply your planting needs. 


4 Demand 
more of your plantings and expect more from Hastings’ Seeds, Plants 
and Bulbs. 


¢ : . 3 Having to sell in price competition with ordinary seeds, you actually get 
Hastings’ Big New 1931 Garden Guide contains more useful more value for your money than you can obtain elsewhere. Think of a 
and interesting planting information than any book published. dollar or two in seeds supplying all the fresh, dried and canned vegetables 
Descriptions and illustrations are truthful and helpful. needed for a good sized family for a year. 


That’s all it costs and you 
get a seed collection of five attractive annual flowers to beautify your 
Flower and vegetable planting calendars help you lay out ome as @ premium. 
your garden, plant it and keep a succession of blooms and fresh 
vegetables throughout the growing season. 


Surely you want to know all about the new sensationsinthe § §f . HASTI NGS Co. 
flower and vegetable world. You will find this a 136-page book ee | Phe South's Seedcarea GEORGIA 
of valuable assistance whenever there is planting to be done. aoe a : i. ; 
You will need it for ready reference the year ’round. And,we § «4 aya la fsa rae’ Si your he echaae- on . 
want you to have it in your home. The Couponis Handy! ee ca al , A AY SOPRTO HORM, “* 
‘ We are having a big increase _ Name . - : 
Customer Notice! in orders this year. Wesug- §& 
gest sending in your entire order soon because some items will 
likely sell out early. You know when a Hastings’ variety is sold 
out, there is no more until another crop year. 








'. ment the diet when necessary. 
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Science Has Not Yet Told Us Everything About Vitamins But It Has Told Us 


What to Eat to Prevent Pellagra 





















HE’S SICK 
That’s what makes 
him look that way. 
He’s been getting 
plenty to eat but not 
the right sort of food. 
What he was eating 
didn’t have enough of 
vitamin G, the pel- 
lagra preventive vita- 
min, The sore areas 
around the mouth 
and eyes resemble 
the lesion in cases of 

human pellagra. 


HAS been estimated that at least 200,000 individ- 
uals in our country suffered from pellagra in 1929. 
A great many of these people lived inthe South. 


The disease is brought about by the lack of a cer- 


tain vitamin. It has been produced experimentally by 
a limited diet and then cured by the addition to the 
diet of certain foods rich in the pellagra-preventive 
vitamin. Work along this line was carried on for 
many years in Georgia, South Carolina, Mississippi, and 
other Southern States by the late Dr. Goldberger of 
the United States Public Health Service who showed 
conclusively the complete preventability of pellagra by 
diet alone. 

Elsewhere in this issue of the paper we are carrying 
an article by Dr. Haygood describing the symptoms of 
pellagra. Pellagra is found among all ages but with 
rarity among nursing infants. It occurs in mild form 
with great frequency among children from 2 to 15 
years of age, also among women from 20 to 40 years 
of age, especially among those with families. It has 
been determined also that black tongue in dogs is anal- 
agous to pellagra in that it is produced by faulty diet 
and easily corrected by the addition of foods containing 
the pellagra-preventive vitamin. 

Growing children and expectant and nursing moth- 
ers probably need more of the pellagra-preventive fac- 
tor, than do other members of the family. 

Pellagra is practically never found from November 
through February. But the restricted diet of many 
families during the late winter and early spring brings 
on the disease by April or May or even earlier if the 
patient has had the disease before. Following the terri- 
ble drouth of last summer, with the consequent short- 
age of canned fruits and vegetables, the selling and 
butchering of cattle, and the more or lgss general short- 
age of cash, there is likely to be & marked increase in 
the disease this spring unless definite steps are taken 
to prevent it. 

For persons having the disease, dried bakers’ or 
brewers’ yeast is a cheap and usually a specific cure. 
Yeast is also a preventive and may be used to supple- 
Tt is 

a much safer plan, however, to de- 
pend upon natural foods to protect 
from the disease. That is the real 
purpose of this article. 

Science has not yet told us all 
we would like to know about vita- 
mins but we do know that they are 
necessary for proper. development, 
growth, and health. The pellagra- 
preventive vitamin is contained in 
all natural foods 
except oils. and 
fats, but it is found 
in greatly varying 
amounts in differ- 
‘ent foods. There is 
very little of this 
essential vitamin in 
‘bolted cornmeal, 


white flour, and polished rice, and none in sugars and 
starches. Wheat middlings and Graham flour have 
more of it than white flour. 

Milk is regarded as the most valuable single food 





Some Foods Rich in the Pella- 
gra-Preventive Factor 


Food material Quantities per person 





Milkt :— aily Weekly 
Freeh WHOS i. vccccecccvcs 1 quart 7 quarts 
PUGMID, GUE Fcc ccc ccckcsvcene 1 quart 7 quarts 
EE 54 ns vaca cndkaeases 1 quart 7 quarts 
Evaporated unsweetened, 

MUNN Ss Soriiiecke Xobexekes 16 oz. (pint) 7 pounds 
Pn ee “REPUTE DP TEP P Pee ree 5 ounces 2.2 pounds 
BOC OED Sick tc tnsedvdeacde a 31%4 ounces 1.5 pounds 

Meat :— 

DOOM TOMBCIO. 6 965-50 0a6 on.00 Oh 4s % pound 3.5 pounds 
RRO. dus de ewan taka % pound 3.5 pounds 
Salmon, canned Y% pound 3.5 pounds 
ee re err cere 1% quarts 9 quarts 

Wheat Germs: ...:.i..cs00- ».... 5 ounces 2.2 pounds 

Yeast, pure dried§ bakers’, Adult, 1 0z. 7 ounces 

MONEE, Civsacwseuccckwomnes Under 12, 3.5 ounces 
Y% OZ. 


+Unsweetened, evaporated (canned) milk is handled 
by most grocery stores. Further information. on 
sources, prices, and food value may be obtained from 
the Evaporated Milk Association, Chicago, Ill. Infor- 
mation on sources, prices, and food value of dried 
whole and skimmilk may be obtained from the Amer- 
ican Dry Milk Institute, Chicago, IIl. 

tMilling practices differ in the extent to which the 
germ is separated from other parts of the grain. When 
the mill makes a fairly thorough separation the germ 
meal contains: relatively little bran and it is this type 
of product which is recommended in this circular. 
Wheat germ has been obtained from General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, Minn.; Pioneer Mills (Ballard & Bal- 
lard), Louisville, Ky., and Larrabee Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., and can doubtless be procured from 
local milling companies, 


§Dried bakers’ or brewers’ yeast may frequently be 
obtained through county health officers, state health 
departments, or local merchants. Among others, Stand- 
ard Brands, Ipe., New York City, and the Northwest- 
ern Yeast Co., Chicago, sell dried bakers’ yeast; the 
Vitamin Foods Co., Westfield, Mass., and the Harris 
Laboratory, Tuckahoe, N. Y., sell dried brewers’ yeast. 























By LOIS P. DOWDLE 


for the prevention and relief of pellagra. Therefore, 
one or more good milk cows should be kept by every 
farm family. Because of the drouth of last summer 
and the decreased supply of feed, vast numbers of 
milk cows have been sold or slaughtered. Every 
effort should be made to see that each member of the 
family has an abundance of clean milk every day, 
and the home maker should have the fullest codper- 
ation of every member of the family in the consump- 
tion of milk. Buttermilk and skimmilk will be found 
as effective as whole milk in preventing the disease if 
butter is included in the diet. Where the keeping of 
a cow is impossible, canned evaporated milk or dried 
milk may be used. 

We are reproducing two tables that will be of in- 
terest to the home maker in planning her meals. The 
table on this page lists food materials-which are im- 
portant sources of 
the vitamin that 
protects against 
pellagra. It also 
indicates the quan- 
tity of each food 
material that would 
probably be suffi- 
cient to protect an 


individual against 
the disease. The table which will be found on 
page 29 lists the kinds and quantities of foods 


that make up a safe dietary for a week for fam- 
ilies of varying sizes. Only the cheapest of the essen- 
tial foods are listed as those families suffering from 
shortage of home-grown foods and ready cash are those 
most in need of help with this problem.. Since the 
quantities of milk, vegetables, and lean meat suggested 
are somewhat lower than is wholly desirable, it is im- 
portant that the foods listed in these three groups 
should be included at least in as large quantities as 
specified. 

For home makers who are in doubt as to whether 
their families are getting the right food or for further 
help with dietary problems, we suggest that inquiry be 
made of the county home demonstration agent, the local 
teacher of home economics, the Red Cross worker, the 
public health nurse, or some member of the county 
board of health. 





Plant What the Customer Wants 


By MRS. L. 0. YARBOROUGH 

F YOU are contemplating planting truck for market- 

ing direct to the consumer, try this plan: Sometime 
before planting, get a supply of postcards, print the 
names of vegetables, leaving space enough for custom- 
ers to check, also print the days of the week, and ask 
the customers to check the days that they prefer to 
have vegetables delivered. These cards must be self- 
addressed and stamped. 

Tuck a number of them in your pocket and begin 
calling on prospective customers. When you find one 
interested in your plan of supplying fresh vegetables, 
give him or her a card and ask him to sign and check 
the vegetables wanted. 

In this way, you plant what there will be a demand 
for. Hence, you will not have an oversupply of any 
product. When returned to you. these cards should be 
filed for future use in preparing the produce as the 
customer has indicated. 


THREE WEEKS LATER 


It’s the same rat—fully recov- 
ered. See the mischievous look in 
his eye! They merely gave him 
things to eat that had plenty of 
vitamin G, Pictures furnished by 
courtesy of the Bureau of Home 
Economics, U. S. D. A. 
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Out of Miss Dixie Bandbox 


By* 
SALLY 
ct] CARTER 





Beauty, charm, and loveliness 


Any girl can now possess 


If she looks like, 


without doubt, 


From a bandbox she’d stepped out! 


Making Friends 


a Maton was friendly with make-up 
in the days when Grandmother was 
a Dixie belle. In fact, nobody had ever 
heard the word, except with reference to 
‘theatricals. Even face powder was never 
mentioned in public. And as for “paint” 
—my goodness! If a rouge compact 
had rolled out of Grandmother’s band- 
box—or even out of your mother’s bu- 
reau drawer—and anyone had known 
what it was—there would have been 
“family jars,” but no more jars of rouge! 
Perhaps both have told you how they 
crushed rose petals against their cheeks 
—and wickedly wet red 
calico and rubbed it on 
their lips on occasions 
of great importance. 
But if anyone had ac- 
cused them of it, they 
would have. blushed red- 
der than the calico! 

Gradually these preju- 
dices have worn down, 
but they are not all gone yet. I’ll ven- 
ture to say that there are many men 
folks, and some women folks, too, 
who still! think powder is permissible, 
rouge not so, and lipstick beyond the 
pale. (And here’s a confession—I’m too 
“old fogey” to like eye make-up!). How- 
ever, many lovely, refined, and charming 
people do use modern make-up—yet even 
they are very rightly prejudiced against 
the wrong kind of make-up, or the right 
kind wrongly used. 


For make-up may be a good friend, 

anxious to help you look your loveliest, 
or it may be a_bitter enemy, bent on 
making you look silly or grotesque or 
even ill-bred. So that’s why, if you are 
a young girl, Mother and Dad prefer 
you to use no rouge or lipstick. Reason 
and good taste—and fashion—are abso- 
lutely on their side. No artificial color- 
ing could possibly be as lovely as that 
which Mother Nature uses to tint a girl’s 
complexion. Any older woman would 
give all the vanity boxes she ever hopes 
to own, for that same color, which you 
possess! If you don’t possess it, coax 
Mother Nature to give it to you by tak- 
ing more exercise in the open air, eating 
more nourishing food, and getting more 
sleep and inore water. A famous doctor 
once said that the world’s best rouge is 
milk, taken internally! 
- Whether you are 20 or 40 or 60 and do 
use make-up, always remember that it 
is intended to imitate Nature, not to out- 
do her! Your only possible reason for 
using make-up is to enhance your loveli- 
ness. If it doesn’t do this .. . if it calls 
attention to itself instead of to your 
beauty, it had better be left in the box. 
Haven’t you often seen a girl, you after- 
ward knew as quite pretty, going down 
the street in her: make-up calling, “Hey! 
look at me!’—and you looked so hard 
that you. couldn’t remember whether she 
was pretty or homely? You couldn’t see 
her beauty for her make-up. 

So, the first rule of effective make-up 


| is this: Apply only enough to look per- 
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With Make- Up 


fectly natural. In order to obey this 
rule, you must apply make-up in the 
same kind of light in which you are to 
appear—and use a good, clear mirror 
and hand mirror. It is amazing how 
artificial light can completely change 
the color of rouge or lipstick or powder. 
That’s why many women use a violet 
powder and save their brightest rouges 
for evening. 

The amount of color you may use 
varies with the time of day. Use very 
little in the morning, especially if you 
are swimming or playing tennis or going 
to market. Use a lit- 
tle more for afternoon 
parties when you wear 
frilly dresses, and quite 
a bit more in the eve- 
/ ning. I hope you never, 
Y ij never go to bed with- 

out washing your face, 
«but if you ever have, 

and have caught a 
glimpse of yourself in the mirror the 
morning after a party at which you 
thought you were discreetly rouged, you'll 
realize the difference in the morning and 
night light’s effect on color! 


Then, perhaps you’ve noticed that your 
costume colors have lots to do with your 
make-up. Orange rouge may be very 
becoming ordinarily, but with a cherry 
red dress or a plum-colored hat—ugh! 
You may wear more color with a black 
dress. Sun-tan powder may have looked 
“simply precious” with your white clothes, 
but with your winter coat, it may make 
you look “sick and tired.” 


Your rouge, lipstick, and powder must 
also harmonize with each other. Nothing 
looks worse than to see a geranium 
rouge, a carmine lipstick, and pink pow- 
der used on the same face, though each 
tint and the face may be lovely. 


And after you are sure that your rouge, | 


lipstick, and powder are in keeping with 
each other, with your clothes, with the 
time of day, and with Nature, you must 
then make sure that they harmonize with 
your type and age. The young girl or 
the boyish type of girl looks best with 
little,or no make-up; the flashing bru- 
nette can “get away” with a good bit and 
not be conspicuous; the ethereally dainty 
blonde needs just enough rouge to give 
her a wild-rose blush and no lipstick; 
the sophisticated, very smart type may be- 
comingly wear a good bit of lipstick with 
no rouge. Women with white hair look 
lovely with just the faintest color and a 
little soft powder. No older woman 
should ever use rouge that is dark or 
purplish, as this adds years to the ap- 
pearance of a woman past 30, as does 
the use of heavy lipstick. 


I hope you will try out these sugges- 
tions for the very loveliest Valentine 
party you’ve ever attended—and that 
they will be as effective as Cupid’s ar- 
rows. Next time I shall tell you more 
explicitly about ways and means of ap- 
plying make-up. 
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you can make them with 


BAKING SODA 
+» EASIER 





























































ANY an eloquent 
masculine plea for 

muffins dies of “too much 
trouble”— and needlessly! For light, fluffy and de- 
licious muffins can be made in surprisingly little time— 
and surprisingly easy, too—if you start the proceedings 
with Arm & Hammer or Cow Brand Baking Soda! 


Just follow the recipe given here the next time your 
hungry male develops a craving for muffins. You'll 
find it easier than trying to talk him out of it! 








BREAKFAST MUFFINS 


3 Cups flour 34 Teaspoon salt 
4 Tablespoons sugar 34 Teaspoon Arm & Hammer Soda 
3 Tablespoons melted shortening 1 Egg well beaten 

1% Cups Sour Milk 


Combine the egg, melted shortening and sugar. Sift the flour once. 
Measure. Sift with the soda and salt. Add alternately with the milk to 
the egg and shortening mixture. Stir only enough to obtain a smogth 
batter. Bake in an oven 425° Fahrenheit. 


All spoon measurements to be level 




















Use Baking Soda in all your bak- 
ing. It is the ideal leavening—and 
costs next to nothing! To be sure 
of the best, always ask for Arm & 
Hammer or Cow Brand. The two 
are identical. Both are Bicarbonate of 
Soda,exceeding in puritytheU.S.P. 
standards. Books on request. 










ARM & HAMMER and COW BRAND BAKING SODA 
ARE BOTH PURE BICARBONATE OF SODA 










XL 









CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., INC., 80 ‘MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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ET’S see how they figure it— 
these thousands of farmers 
who hold production costs down 
to a minimum by using Red 


Steer. 


They know that this year, as 
every year, their profits will de- 
pend largely upon their cost of 


production per acre. 

The first step is to get 
larger yields per acre, 
thereby reducing the cost 


the unit of production. 

To do this, you must 
use good fertilizer. A fer- 
tilizer that gives you full 
dollar for dollar value in 
productive plant food. 


Swift’s Red Steer is that 
fertilizer! In addition to 
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Look for this 
sign of your 


the usual “guaranteed analysis” 
tag, each bag of Red Steer car- 
ries the Certificate of Quality, 
which gives positive assurance of 
“Best Materials, Double 
Mixed and Triple Tested.’’ 

To cut costs, increase profits, 
look for the Certificate of Qual- 
ity when you buy fertilizer. 


Ask your Authorized 
Swift Agent about Red 
Steer highanalysis, espe- 
cially 6-12-6 (12-6-6) and 
4-12-4 (12-4-4.) They save 
you 10% to 15% or more 
on the cost of plant food. 


Swift & Company 
Fertilizer Works 
Atlanta, Ga. Wilmington, N. C. 
Columbia, S.C. Albany, Ga. 
New Orleans, La. Greensboro, N. C, 
Norfolk, Va. Shreveport, La. | 
La Grange, Ga. 


SWIFT’S 


RED STEER 
FERTILIZERS 
“IT PAYS TO U 


FE THEM” 





Friday the Thirteenth 


(Continued from page 14) 


Miss Trevor, this is my friend, Cotton 
Shackleford. He’s one of the newspaper 
boys.” Noting the girl’s quick, invol- 
untary recoil, he continued hastily. “But 
he’s o. k. We are working together—try- 
ing to make heads or tails out of this 
thing—and making a pretty rotten job 
of it at that. But he’s not printing any- 
thing that both of us don’t pass on to- 
gether first. And he’s not here to get 
anything for the paper from you. He 
and I have run into something that we 
can’t fit in with anything and we think 
that you may be able to help us. That’s 
why we're here.” 


REAKING a silence that had become 

awkward, Samuels picked up his hat 
and turned to Irene. “Look here, Irene; 
I think that the three of you will get 
along better if I go and leave you alone 
to talk things over. I know nothing at all 
about any of it—and don’t wish to. Un- 
less you want me to stay, I’ll be going.” 

Irene turned and smiled at him. ‘Per- 
haps you’re right, Ed. Very probably it 
will make it easier all around.” 

“Then I'll get along back down town. 
If you want me for anything, call the 
office. If I’m out, my secretary will 
know where to find me.” With a nod 
and a word of good bye for Jimmy and 
Shackleford, he left them. 

“Miss Trevor,” Jimmy began awkward- 
ly, “I’m trying to play in a game that 
I’m green at. Soif I sound sort of raw, 
please don’t get offended. I’m trying to 
do what I can to help out John Bannister. 
I’ll tell you straight, before we make a 
start, I don’t believe he killed Mrs. 
Brent.” 

“Neither do I.” 

“Then we're all set there. But some 
things have showed up that have got me 
guessing. I started to go to the law and 
spill what I’ve found out. Then I de- 
cided to keep matters to myself until I 
could see you. If they haven’t got any- 
thing to do with the killing, there’s no 
use in dragging your name into all the 
mix-up down there.” 

Irene nodded. 

“Then, this morning, something came 
out that we didn’t know when we came 
up. Down in his office, your manager 
told us that he didn’t send that telegram 
that you got the morning after Mrs. 
Brent was killed. 

“He didn’t send it.” 

“Then who did?” 

“I did. That is, I wrote it out before 
I left and gave it to my maid to send 
to me.” 

Rats: 

“Oh, it had nothing to do with the 
murder,” Irene explained. “It was for 
an entirely different reason.” 


IMMY waited for her to explain fur- 

ther, but it was some minutes before 
the girl did so. 

“T didn’t want to accept Mrs. Brent’s 
invitation—but it was necessary that I 
should. I had to learn something, and to 
do that, I had to see her. I thought— 
and it turned out that I was right—that 
I could learn what I wanted to know 
without remaifing as her guest for the 
whole week end. So, before I left, I 
wrote out the wire and left it with my 
maid to send Friday night. If, when it 
reached me, I had not learned what I 
wanted to know, I could destroy it and 
stay on. If I had, the telegram would 
be an excuse for leaving that would 
cause no comment from anybody. Does 
that explain it?” 

“Tt would—except for this.” Jimmy 
reached into his pocket, took out his 
wallet and extracted the three linked 
jewels. “I found these in a crack in the 
floor in Mrs. Brent’s sitting room. As I 
remember, you told the sheriff that you 
had never been there except when we all 
went in together just after we got to 
Surrey Hall in the morning.” 

Irene’s face went alarmingly white. 
Her hands gripped the arms of the chair. 
“You found them in her sitting room?” 


she repeated, half audibly. “Found them, 


and recognized them as mine?” 
“I found them, but I didn’t recognize 
them. My wife did that part of it.” 


“Then everybody—all the rest of the 
people in the house—know that, for some 
reason of my own, I was in that room 
and then lied about,” Irene concluded, 
thinking aloud. 

“No they don’t. Nobody knows a 
word about this earring except Julia, 
Cotton here, and me. That’s what 
brought us up here. We wanted to see 
you before I wised up the dicks or any- 
body else. If you can get us straight on 
just where this fits in with what hap- 
pened last Friday night, you'll find out 
that Cotton and me are two of the best 
forgetters there are. Nobody will ever 
know. Julia talks a lot, but most of the 
rong she just makes noises. She'll never 
tell it.” 


HE girl’s tense figure relaxed. In 

her face was the expression of a 
prisoner reprieved. “Mr. Parr, I’m not 
even going to attempt to thank you for 
what you have done. You’ve no idea— 
you couldn’t have—what this means to 
me. Have you ever struggled and work- 
ed for years to put something behind you, 
and just when you were sure that it was. 
forgotten and dead and buried, have it 
rear up and stare-you in the face? I have; 
And I was face to face with one of those 
dead things come to life when I went. 
back to Surrey Hall last Friday.” 

“Went back,” Jimmy explained. 

“Yes. Last Friday was not my first 
visit to Surrey Hall. I was there once 
before.” 

“Then why did you-and Mrs. Brent 
pull off that play about not knowing each 
other?” Jimmy questioned. 

“We didn’t know each other. When I 
was first at Surrey Hall, Mrs. Brent 
wasn’t living there. It was before her 
time—10 years ago—while the place was 
leased by Mr. Dunbar ?” 

All interest, Jimmy leaned forward, 
elbows on -knees. Cotton Shackleford, 
scenting a story, mechanically hitched 
his chair forward, eager for the girl to 
continue. But for a tine Irene sat silent, 
thinking. 

“T’ll have to tell you the whole thing— 
from the very beginning—or you'll never 
understand. In the first place, my name 
isn’t Irene Trevor. It’s Irene Traylor.” 

“So it wasn’t what they call a social 
error when Mrs. Brent called you ‘Miss 
Traylor’ when you first arrived. She did 
it on purpose. I think I’m beginning to 
see,” Jimmy said. “But, God knows, I 
don’t know what I’m seeing,” he put in 
as an afterthought. “And so Trevor is 
just your stage name?” 

“Yes, but it’s the only one I’ve used 
for 10 years, and, until a few days ago, 
I thought that nobody knew that it wasn’t 
my own—that I was Irene Traylor. 

“Then I got a note from Mrs. Brent, 
asking me to come down for the party 
at Surrey Hall. It was very cleverly 
worded, but it made me fear that, some- 
how, she had unearthed the old story. 
But I couldn’t be certain: Her note 
might have meant nothing. I might have 
been reading something into it that wasn’t 
there—all of it in my imagination, fed 
on memories that the name of the place 
brought back. - 


BS ibe this is not getting me anywhere 
with my story—or explaining any- 
thing to you. If you’re to understand at 
all, I'll have to try to be a little more 
coherent.” Her voice dropped. “It isn’t 
an easy story to tell, even after all these 
years. But I realize that it must be told. 
There’s no other way. 

“I went on the stage when I wasn’t 
quite 18. That was about 10 years ago, 
and I used my own name, Irene Traylor, 
My first part was a tiny bit in a musical 
piece that opened in Washington. Mr. 
Dunbar was there at the time, and one 
of the other girls in the company intro- 
duced us. Almost every night he’d make 
up a supper party, and once or twice I 
was asked. So when he arranged a party 
to go down to his place on Saturday 
night after the performance and invited 
me, I accepted. ! 

“We were to stay until Monday and 
then he was to get us back td Baltimore 


(Continued on page 50) 
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SOMETHING all pipe smokers should know: tobacco must be cut 


right to burn right. That’s why Granger is “Rough Cut”— in big 


shaggy flakes that are slower-burning, longer-lasting . . . cooler- 
smoking! It’s the one right way to cut tobacco for pipes. 

And what’s more: Granger owes its “pipey” fragrance to our 
sixty-year-old tobacco secret, Wellman’s Method. A richer, 
cooler smoke — and a drier, sweeter pipe. No wonder it’s “in 


more pipes every day”! 


LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO 



















A New feature 


that gives you Iwo 
tractors in One 


types 


ERE is just the tractor you have always 
wanted. The new Case Model “CC” is 
the first tractor that successfully combines 

a plowing and a cultivating tractor. It has all 
the advantages of both types. 


It is the first to offer an adjustable wheel 
spacing by which the rear wheels can be easily 
and quickly moved in or out, from standard 48- 
inch tread for plowing to various treads, up to 
84 inches, for row crop planting and cultivat- 
ing. This gives you an adaptability you have 
never before seen in a tractor. 


It gives you an efficient plowing tractor— 
either three or four wheels—that can be easily 
converted into an equally efficient planting and 
cultivating unit. Its ideal combination of de- 
pendable power, light weight and new fast 
speeds gives you an entirely new working capac- 
ity for every kind of farm job. 


CASE 


Full Line of Quality Farm Machines 








With Adjustable 
Wheel Spacing 


for Every. 
Purpose » » » 


The illustration shows a few 
of the many treads from 48 
to 84 inches at which the rear 
wheels can be spaced to fit 
various kinds of work. For 
plowing, the wheels set at 
the standard 48-inch tread 
eliminates side draft, hard 
steering and awkward hitch- 
es. For planting and culti- 
vating row crops, you can 
move the wheels out to fit 
practically any width of rows, 
from an 18-22 inch combi- 
nation to 48 inches apart and 
‘ wider. The change is quickly 
and easily made. 





















To operate this tractor is to experi- 
ence a new thrill. Fast irreversible 
steering gear makes steering excep- 
tionally easy. Independent differential 
brakes aid in quick handling between 
the rows and in pivoting on either 
rear wheel when turning short. Low 
center of gravity results in more 
stability and prevents side slipping. 
Power lift eliminates the use of levers at the end 
of rows. Handy platform and comfortable seat 
enable the operator to stand or sit as he chooses. 
The tractor is amazingly simple and easy to care 
for. Inexperienced help can quickly learn to 
handle it skillfully. 


Get in touch with the nearest Case dealer or 
send at once for new book fully describing these 
and many other unusual features which make it - 
possible to speed up all farm work and cut your 
operating costs to the bone. Use the coupon for 
your convenience. 


J. I. CASE CO., Racine, Wis. 





If you are not familiar with the full line of Case farm ma- 

chines, including the new Models “‘L’’ and “‘C’’ Tractors, it 

will pay you to find out about their advantages. Every ma- 

chine has some new or salient features which add to its 

Pe seme and profitable performance. Just say what im- 
ments you like information on. 


J. I. Case Co., 
Dept. B-87, Racine, Wis. : 

Please send me, without obligation, the new book on the 
Model “CC” Tractor offered to readers of this magazine. 








7, ude also b E-lot. 








State other farm machines you are interested in. 

































Higher in quality—lower in price 





the great American value 






















The new Chevrolet Six has been designed to 
give thorough satisfaction in long, hard serv- 


ice. High quality is built into every vital part 





of this bigger and better automobile. 


There is more room for the family in the 
longer, wider Fisher bodies of the new Chev- 
rolet—greater strength and solidity in the 
improved hardwood and steel body con- 


struction. 





Chevrolet’s dependable chassis has been 


a a ee eae ee 


materially improved—in such parts as the 


clutch, transmission, front axle, steering 


mechanism and radiator. 


The frame is stronger. The wheelbase is 
longer. And several new features in the 
Chevrolet six-cylinder 50-horsepower motor 


add to sturdier engine construction and 





smoother operation. 


Yet, with all the new strength and quality, 
Chevrolet’s rigid standards of economy have 
been carefully maintained. In gasoline and 
oil consumption, in upkeep and mainte- 
nance, no other automobile shows a better 
cost-record than the new Chevrolet Six. And 
this bigger and better car is offered at new 


low prices that set it apart as the Great 


_— 








American Value! 





Above is illustrated the New Chevrolet Six-Cylinder Coach 


NEW CHEVROLET SIX 


It°s wise to choose a Six 


New Low Prices—The Phaeton, $510. . . The Roadster, $475 . . . Sport Roadster (with rumble seat), $495 . . . The Coach, $545... 
Standard Coupe, $535. . . Standard Five-Window Coupe, $545 . . . Sport Coupe (with rumble seat), $575 . . . Standard Sedan, $635 
- « « Special Sedan, $650 . . . Special equipment extra . . . Chevrolet Trucks from $355 to $695 . . . All prices f. o. b. Flint, Michigan. 






Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan, Division of General Motors Corporation. 
































Make the 
of Every Dollar 





BEYOND the GAS MAINS 
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DOLLAR SAVED is a dollar earned.” 
What sound advice! Farm folks, espe- 
cially, appreciate this bit of wisdom. 


~ 


One way of saving money... earning it... 











is to read the advertisements in this paper, 
carefully and persistently. It insures you against 
those losses which you may have experienced 
when you hed to buy an article on the spur 
of the moment. 

Articles advertised in this publication point 
the way for the thrifty family. Goods that are 
consistently advertised must maintain quality, 


or their manufacturers could not stay in business. 


= 











Choose your styles for work or divss 


web ca > 


Merchandise can be trusted, if it’s advertised. 

The advertisements in this paper are the show 
windows of Main Street. They tell you the 
commercial news and open up new avenues 
for profits, comforts and happiness. Advertise- 
ments enable you to buy goods intelligently 
and profitably. 

Buying advertised goods makes buying easier 
for you. It saves you time... unnecessary trips 
to town...actual money. You can make your se- 
lectionsdéa>m the advertisements. Byreading them 
you learn what goods are standard. How much 


you are expected to pay. Where to get them. 








‘You CAN RELY ON ADVERTISED PRODUCTS 


- 
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Peter Has His Turn KEEP YOUR MONEY 
A Bedtime Story—®y Thornton W. Burgess ON you a F A R M W ITH 


-YETER had been laughed at and made to reply the song was heard again, This 


fun of and teased until it was a won- time it seemed to come from back of a 
der his disposition was not wholly spoil- little hemlock tree. Sammy Jay came to 
ed. It was all because he had insisted life abruptly. Hardly had that song 
that one night over in the Green Forest ended when Sammy darted down to that 
he had heard a new song. Anyway, it little hemlock tree to find that singer. 
G4 


was new to him, for he had never heard There are no sharper, quicker eyes in all 
it before. He hadn’t seen the singer and the Green Forest than those of Sammy 
when he had told his friends about that Jay. He hadn’t a doubt that he would 
song and asked them if they had seen a find that singer. You can guess his sur- 
feathered stranger in the Green Forest prise and chagrin when he failed to find 
they had made fun of him and insisted any one but Whitefoot the Wood Mouse, 
that he had been dreaming. Peter had and Whitefoot was running along one of 
had to stand a great deal, but now it was his private little paths and whisked out 
his turn. of sight in a hole in the ground. 

The very ones who had done most of “There is no one here,” declared 
the teasing were : Sammy. 
now over in the " as At once the oth- 
Green Forest near NN 775 ers flew over to aid 
the big old stump \ b ae in the search. 
where Peter had ‘ 5 ~ \if They looked high 
first heard that " \. and low and for a 
song. Their curi- ‘ws : considerable dis- 
osity had been z ; ‘ tance around, but 
aroused and they ‘ ° ae they found no one. 
had followed Peter a ' In the midst of 
over there early . ! their searching that 
this morning pre- \ . . same little song SMEG / 7 ¥ 
tending that they LS was heard once Me § eel fi # 
had just happened A) more. It seemed 
around that way. i to come from the 
And just when . big, old stump. 
they had about There was a rush 
made up their to get there first, 
minds that they . a lh but when they did 
had just wasted “Well,” said he, “did you all hear it, or did get there only 
their time and fol- you all dream that you heard it?” Whitefoot was to 


lowed Peter for be seen and he was 


nothing, there came a pretty little war- carefully making his toilet. 
bling song from among some bushes “Who was that singing over here?” 
growing around and nearly hiding the old gemanded Sammy Jay. 


RAL A 


AAA 


stump. “ - 5 : o” : 
Everyone stopped what he happened hie nemeaee singing?” = Whitefoot 

to be doing that he might listen. Blacky = - : 

the Crow sat like a black image in the You must have been dreaming, Sam- 

top of a tall pine tree. Sammy Jay didn’t ™Y Jay. You must have dreamed that 

move a feather. Drummer the Wood- YU heard someone singing,” spoke up 


pecker clung to the side of the old stump Peter Rabbit, and turned his head to hide 

as if he were a part of it. Yank Yank 2? 8™™. 

the Nuthatch, who had been coming head “He didn’t, for I heard it,” cried Tom- 

first down the trunk of a-tree, stopped my Tit the Chickadee. 

right where he was, head down. Tommy “And I,” declared Drummer the Wood- 

Tit the Chickadee, who is a little feath- pecker. 

ered acrobat, clung motionless upside “Ang JI,” added Yank Yank the Nut- 

down to the tip of the hemlock branch. _ patch, 

an = il on Pp sed Wek” “Dear me, could it be that you all 

ed. Then Peter Rabbit grinned. “Well,” were asleep and ha am ?” FB; eet z 

said he, “did you all hear it or did you all asked Peter. Saag trea ogo ERTILITY of the soil is the basis of farm 
land values. Acre for acre, the fenced farm is 


dream that you heard it?” ; at teasing and making the most of it. 
-Before anyone could find his tongue (Copyright, 1931, by T. W. Burgess) more valuable than the unfenced farm, because 
behind that fence the fertility is being returned 


A MINIMUM DIETARY TO PREVENT PELLAGRA to the soil through the medium of live-stock, 
ee enters: below are eugeeeted tor families suffering from shortage of home-grown foods while across the road, on the unfenced farm, the 
and ready cash. eq s sugg' not considered optimum for nutrition, but it is fertility of the land is being drained year after 


macys that be | Bg be yen Bg ant pevecees js, the mg ge quantities of milk, 
vegetables, and of lean meat must be made wi great discretion. 22. © 

"FAMILY COMPOSITION year by the production of cotton, corn, wheat, 
“5 peanuts, etc. ... Keep more of your money in 


your farm this year with the aid of GULF- 
STEEL QUALITY FENCE—a long-wearing, 
woven-wire fence made of the finest copper- 
bearing steel .. . Devote part of your cotton 
acreage to the production of live-stock; fence in 
your corn and grain fields, 

and turn in the stock after 


atoes, fresh the harvest to fatten on the GULFSTEEL 
cheap (pounds) residue oe Write FENCE POSTS 


Other veustables, fresh a canned, including some Ys XO 

, Of green or yellow color, as carrots, cabbage, pera one 

spinach, turnips, onions, beets, string beans; 3 LEA, today to Dept. ee ee with 
inexpensive fruit, fresh, canned, or dried, as > —— : “B” f b klet— wire-fencing. Easy to drive, 
aps, : bananas, berries, prunes, peaches or booklet simple to attach. Painted 
ounds 20-25 30-40 ‘6 W ith green 

ate, as age or Sasete yr seated 15g salt pork, Fence Your ay Re eet ie to insure 
acon, lard, vegetable oils (poun 2 ife. 

Rpese Ia some panes AS 3 on : . N WS 4 to Farm Pros- accra 
pounds) .. 3 3 6 8 5 . i sé 

Lean meat, liver, fish, cheese,,eggs (pounds) .... 3-5 5-7 7-10 10-14 - REG. U. S. PAT. OFFe perity. 

Additional eggs for younger children 3 8 8 8 


To this list b i i y 
Gt a eo ate e added fresh and canned vegetables and fruits and canned salmon if GU LF STATES STEEL COMPAN 


tFor eagh 5 quarts fresh whole milk, 7 pounds of evaporated milk or 1 pound of xy skim- 


milk may used. If dry skimmilk is used cod liver oil should be given to supply vitamin A 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
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, 5, 8 12 
children, 


5 years 
» 4, 6, 


ild aged 
10, 13, 15 ye. 


years 
years 
5 children, 
aged 2, 
is 
3 adults; 
aged 2 


2 adults; 
7 


3 children, 
aged 2, 4,7 


2 adults; : 
1 chi 
2 adults; 


% 


Food material 


Flour, meal, etc. (use whole grain cereals at least 
once daily), (pounds 

Well separated wheat germ or rice polish if avail- 

able (pounds) 

Whole milkt 

Potatoes, Irish and sweet (pounds) 

Legumes, including dried beans, peas, lentils, pea- 
nut butter (pounds) 

Tomatoes, fresh or canned, or oranges if equally 


8 4 adults 
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F e first family should Bas 2 ounces weekly; the second, 4 ounces; the third, 6 ounces; the 
ourth, 8 ounces, and the family of four adults should have 2 ounces weekly. A little extra 
: fat in the form of butter or butter substitutes will also be needed. : 
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Big Ben carries a two year guarantee. Steady or repeating 

alarm. In lustrous nickel or dull finish, and in attractive blue, 

green or old rose. (Luminous dial, a dollar more.) Western 
Clock Company, La Salle, Illinois 


ETTING UP isn’t any too much fun at best. 


It’s even sz fun when you're routed out of 





bed at a walla time by some old battered “gwesser. Getting 
up on Liuetime._to Big Ben is as painless as getting up can be. 


» BIG BEN x, 


ULHCCCX .+manme -20ceey ath watenss Avro cLocKs 
QUALIFY FOR THE OPPORTUNITY 
TO WIN $3700. 00 
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find the “twins,” send their numbers, together 
with your name and address. Then, we will 
give you full instructions as to how you may 
win the first prize of Two Thousand Eight Hun- 
dred Fifty Dollars ($2,850.00) or a brand new 
90 H.P. airplane and actual flying instruction 
to be awarded as FIRST PRIZE with an extra 
prometacss prize of Eight Hundred Fifty Dol- 
ars ($850.00)—making a total First Prize of 

$3,700.00 cash if you prefer. In addition to the 
ae prize there are dozens of other well chosen 
prizes and duplicate prizes to be awarded in 
case of ties. Solutions will not be accepted 
from persons living in Chicago or outside of 
Mail your answer today. M. J. 
Room 204, 54 W. 


; TAGE Coach Days” were great old days. 
Ss The stop at Ye Old Inn was a great event. 
Here gathered the rich, the poor, soci- 
ety’ s belles, government leaders and the town 
'crier. Bootie, song, the minuet and politics 
prevailed. 

Our artist has pictured here an interesting 
thigh spot in the lives of our forefathers as a 
test of your powers of observation. He has 
/purposely drawn two people exactly alike in 
size, height, pose, costume or dress. Test your 
skill. See if you can find the TWINS. It will 
cost you nothing to try for the Grand Prizes 
which will be awarded according to the con- 
testants’ standings when the final decision is the U. S. A. 
made in this unusual new advertising plan. MATHER, Advertis Mgr., 
'There is no obligation whatever. If you can Hlinois St., Chicago, Ill. 





























HE old saying, “Man works from 

sun to sun, but woman’s work is 
never done” seems still to hold true, ac- 
cording to a survey made recently. It was 
found that the 700 farm home makers 
who were interviewed, worked 63 hours 
weekly, or an average of nine hours a 
day. If this is typical of our American 
farm homes, how can home makers ex- 
pect to find time to read, visit, be inter- 
ested in current events, attend club meet- 
ings, keep up with their college sons and 
daughters, and do the many.things which 
make life worth living? Are you letting 
the details of housekeeping .prevent you 
from attaining a happy home life? Can 
you go to town with your husband to see 
a good movie the day you had planned 
to clean the upstairs storeroom? If the 
neighbors drop in at night to hear an 
early radio program, can you leave the 
supper dishes without worrying about 
them all evening? 

Of course system and conveniences are 
very essential in a modern home, but 
sometimes the mechanics of a house can 
destroy its very peace. What is your 
mental attitude towards your important 
job as home maker? MHave you a goal in 
view? Is it a spotless house, or an at- 
tractive, comfortable home to which your 
family enjoy coming at the end of the 
day? Are you cheerful, do you feel a 
joy in your work, and are you generally 
free from worry? Have you a sense of 
humor which comes to your rescue when 
the beans cook dry and the baby turns 
over the cream jar while you are at the 
henhouse getting the eggs? 

One way to get the most out of a day 
is to plan your work and then work your 
plan. Oh yes, this all sounds fine on pa- 
per, but can it be done? It has been done 
by many happy, agreeable, and contented 
women who work hard, but who have a 
vision which carries them through the 
drudgeries of housework and helps them 
attain their goal whatever it may be. One 
of these women is able to do club work 
and take an active part in the work of 
her church by having a carefully. planned 
house, with a convenient kitchen contain- 
ing a steam pressure cooker. In the 
morning after she has finished the break- 
fast dishes she prepares her dinner and 
puts it'in the cooker ready to be cooked 
in a half hour or so when she gets home 
from a committee meeting or a shopping 
trip to town. She does as much as pos- 
sible towards getting supper while in the 
kitchen after dinner. At night while the 
children are washing the supper dishes 


breakfast, many times cooking the oat- 
meal while the stove is hot from supper. 
This woman plans her menus for a week 
ahead, tacks these up in the kitchen, and 
never has to hunt around frantically for 
something for supper, or wonder what 
she can have for John’s dinner. 








i 


Another woman plans, her housework 


she is putting out all the supplies for . 


Are You Getting the Most Out of a Day? 
Which Day Is Yours? 





By LILLIAN L. KELLER 


by the week. Besides the everyday duties, 
on Monday she cleans the refrigerator, 
Tuesday she goes over the upstairs with 
the vacuum cleaner, on Wednesday she 
cleans the downstairs, and so on, leaving 
one day in the week when she does not 
plan anything extra. If emergencies arise 
—and they will, even in the best man- 
aged households—her plans can be chang- 
ed and the household duties done the fol- 
lowing day. 

Mrs. Brown enjoys having company 
and is always ready for an unexpected 
guest. She always keeps on hand a jar 
of mayonnaise and ingredients such as 
canned pears, tomatoes, asparagus, or ap- 
ples, for a salad, her cake box usually 
has ‘cookies or a piece of cake in‘it, and 
she has what she terms her emergency 
shelf. Friends enjoy going to this home 
because many times they are invited right 
into the kitchen to sit in a comfortable 
chair in one corner, or help to prepare 
the meal. A little niece and nephew, who 
with their parents many times drop in 
for a visit Sunday afternoon and stay 
for supper, help to set the table, fill the 
water glasses, shell the nuts for salad, 
put up the chairs, and last, but not least, 
ring the brass gong which hangs by the 
dining room door. Sometimes in the 
summertime the supper of sandwiches, 
milk, and cookies is eaten out under the 
big oak tree in the side yard and after- 
wards the paper plates, cups, and napkins 
are put in a basket to be burned and 
“everybody’s happy!” 

Every housekeeper should have time 
for some kind of a hobby. Doing the same 
things—cooking, washing dishes, and 
cleaning the house—every day for 365 
days’ is apt to make a woman feel sorry 
for herself, and she gets in a rut unless 
she does something entirely different. 
Many housekeepers have lovely rock gar- 
dens in which they work in their spare 
time. One woman’s family brings her 
moss, ferns, wild geranium, wild blue 
phlox, or any other flowérs which they can 
find in the woods. This has been a means 
of interesting the children of the family 
in knowing and appreciating wild flow- 
ers and the great out-of-doors. When win- 
ter comes this same woman makes little 
Japanese gardens to send to her friends. 
She buys a ten-cent flat brown or green 
Japanese bowl and puts into this moss 
and ferns, with sometimes a little bridge 
made of tiny pebbles and concrete. This 
woman has been able to sell several! dozen 
of these miniature gardens for $1.25 and 
$1.50 apiece. 

Another woman who was kept at home 
because of an invalid mother, resurrected 
an old loom from the smokehouse, thread- 
ed it, and began to weave a bordered suit 
for her daughter. People coming into the 
home saw the material and orders began 
to come thick and fast. Neighbors and 
friends sent the weaver ‘articles from 
magazines, and samples of new designs, 
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Cold in Head, 
Chest or Throat ? 


UB Musterole well into your chest and 

throat—almost instantly you feel easier. 
Repeat the Musterole—rub once an hour 
for five hours . . . what a glorious relief! 

Those good old-fashioned ‘cold remedies 
—oil of mustard, menthol, camphor—are 
mixed with other valuable ingredients in 
Musterole to make it what doctors call a 
‘‘counter-irritant’’ because it gets action 
and is not just a salve. 

It penetrates and stimulates blood circu- 
lation and helps to draw out infection and 
pain. Used by millions for 20 years. Rec- 
ommended by many doctors and nurses. 
Keep Musterole handy—jars, tubes. All 
druggists. 

To Mothers—Musterole is also made 
in milder form for babies and small 
children. Ask for Children’s Musterole. 


SIERO 


ps O& "AN Ong 


FRECKLES 


Need Attention Now Or 
Face Will Stay Covered 
All Year 


Now is the time to rid your complexion of 
freckles so that it will look clear and beau- 
tiful the rest of the year. Othine-double 
strength is sold by all druggists with 
money back guarantee. to remove every 
last freckle and give you a lovely, milk- 
white complexion. 








Othine is also the perfect Bleach Cream. 
If your dealer can’t supply you, send $1.15 
to Othine Laboratories, Inc., Buffalo, N.Y. 


OTHINE 2attu 
STRENGTH 

Infants’ a7 Children’s 
STYLE BOOK FREE! 
Peering to out- 
fit babies and children 
up to fourteen years of age. 
Dainty dresses as low as 39c 
—coats as low as $1.59. Also 


shoes, hats, rompers, under- 
wear and complete layettes. 


The Lowest Prices and the 
Greatest Values we 
have ever offered 
Take advantage of these 
amazing savings—we pay 
the postage on everything 
you buy. Write today for 
* your copy of this Infants’ 
and Children’s Style 
Book—it is yours FREE. 


fane Bryant 


4 Address Dept. 153 
5th Ave. at 39th St., New York 

























Mother’s Favorite for 
Baby’s Daily Both 


Cutieura Soap 


Refreshing and Soothing 
Price 25c. Sample free. Address: 
“Outicura,” Dept. 13B, Malden, Mass. 








SIFT WITH ORDER 
Finest latest Percales, Prints, 
Brand new, large pieces. This bun- 
dle is simply wonderful; 
bargain ever presented. 
quilts, ete, 
postman $1.88 
$1 Gift Package Given with 2 


ackag’ bun- O44) - 
dl 70 yards) $3.39 pl . Satisfaction or 
unde, NORTHERN FABRIC CO.. ; 









refunded, 
1434 Ne. Wells St., 781, CHICAGO 





and perhaps some day this hobby may 
grow into a business. The husband of 
this woman has become interested and 
he is making lovely wooden tops for hand 
woven bags. He makes these out of cher- 
ry or walnut raised on the farm and rubs 
them with boiled linseed oil until they are 
as pretty as the ones for sale in exclusive 
shops for $2.50 and $3. 

Of course no one woman can do all the 
things mentioned in this article. Per- 
haps the mistake many women make is 
to try every new idea, instead of decid- 
ing on one thing they can work into their 
busy schedules and getting some real joy 
out of that thing. 

Are you getting all you can of satis- 
faction and happiness out of your day? 
Will the end of 1931 find you with the 
same inconvenient kitchen with cabinet 
and working table too low and not ar- 
ranged to save time and steps? By keep- 
ing a home account and stopping some 
of the holes in the family purse can you 
save enough to have running water in the 
house? _ Will a time schedule for a day, 
a week, or a month help you to systema- 
tize your work and have more time for 
reading, visiting with your family, call- 
ing on your neighbors, taking up a hob- 
by, or doing many things you have al- 
ways wanted to do? If your days are 
too full of hard work with not enough 
recreation and play, try to analyze your 
job, make a survey of your personal ef- 
ficiency, pull yourself out of your house- 
keeping rut, and determine this year to 
get all you can of joy and real happiness 
out of each busy day you live. 


Aunt Het Says 


By ROBERT QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1931, by Publishers Syndicate) 








- ate te HOR RO 

“I’m glad I took dinner with Sue. 
Since eatin’ her pie crust, it don’t make 
me feel so cheap when she passes us in 
her swell car.” 

“T don’t say I’ve been a perfect wife 
an’ mother, but I never tried to pacify a 
hungry male with peanut butter sand- 
wiches,” 

- * & 
“C\OMETIMES I get so pluni’ sick an’ 
disgusted with the human race’s lack 
o’ sense that I just want to set down 
an’ cry. 

“You take the way things is right here 
at home. One committee is askin’ help 
for the mill folks an’ another one askin’ 
help for the farmers. 


“The mill has made so much cloth it 
can’t find no sale for it an’ has to close 
down, an’ the farmers has raised such a 
big crop they can’t get nothin’ for it or 
find nobody to buy it. 

“The mill folks is goin’ hungry for want 
o’ the things the farmer’s got too much of, 
an’ the farmers is goin’ around with their 
shirt tails stickin’ through their britches 
for want o’ the cloth that’s stacked up in 
the mill. 

“It makes me glad I’m a woman. If I 
belonged to the all-wise superior sex 
that’s runnin’ things in this country, I’d 
go off somewhere an’ crawl in a hole. 


“Imagine a starvin’ cow on one side of 
a fence an’’a stack o’ hay on the other, 
an’ in all this broad land not a single 
two-legged creature in pants with sense 
enough to bust the fence down or throw 
the hay over.” 
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| The ‘Telephone Increases 
her egg and poultry Profits 





CLA Bell System Advertisement 


Tue telephone is used by a farmer’s 
wife near Orleans, Ind., to get the 
highest prices for eggs. At certain 
times the prices paid by dealers in 
her neighborhood vary as much as 
15 cents a dozen. By telephoning to 
a number of them and discovering 
where the highest price is to be had, 
she frequently realizes an added 
weekly profit of $2 or more. She 
also finds the telephone profitable 
in getting orders for eggs to be 
hatched, and in buying feed and 
supplies with the greatest saving 
of time and money. 


: vy v 


The telephone also gives valu- 
able aid in getting the highest 
prices for livestock, grain, fruit 
and vegetables through co-opera- 
tive marketing associations or local 
markets. It can always be depended 
on to run errands about the coun- 
tryside, make social engagements, 
order farm and household supplies 
and summon help in cases of acci- 
dent or sickness. 

The modern farm home has a 
telephone that serves well every 
day of the year, rain or shine. 




















Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 


E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist — 

advertisments RELIABLE. If in writing advertisers and To 
ordering goods the subscriber says, “I saw your advertisement in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist,” and will report any unsatisfactory 
transaction to us within thirty days from date of order, we will refund cost 
price of article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one 
advertiser), if such loss results from any fraudulent misrepresentation in our 
advertising columns. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes between. 
reliable business houses and their patrons, however; nor does this guarantee 
cover advertising of real estate, because buyers should personally investigate 
land before purchasing; or advertising of stocks, bonds, and_ securities, 
because while we admit only those we believe reliable, we cannot guarantee 
either the value of or returns from securities; neither does this guarantee 
cover advertisers who have become bankrupt. 


The Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist 
Raleigh, N.C. Atlanta,Ga. Birmingham, Ala. Louisville, Ky. Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 
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54 PIECE HORN OF PLENTY J 
E ‘DINNER SEY 


SELL ONLY 10 POUNDS OF COFFEE 
ind give to each purchaser all the following 
anilla, Box Corn Starch, Pound 
x of Cocoa, Box Dessert Jeliy, Box Poppet. 
ustard (as per plan 1222) and this Dinner 
of other useful premiumsor large Cash C 


undreds 
SEND NO MONEY-WE. PAY FREIGH 
Silver Aluminum Set including: 
Mixing Bowl, Pan, Pudd 
Pan, Pie Pan, Dipper Ly Meas 
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WRIST WATCH GIVEN 


Bell Grape Gum, Gumiets, Candy Mints 3 
be pack. Everybody will buy trom you. lalve gine 
Jou make money every day. Write today for agent's 


- Di Sta. V, Cincinnati, O., Dept. 1309 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


REACUTREES St 








THE PERRY G. MASON COMPANY, 
Dept. 224 












Blood Red and Yellow Delicious. Cherries, phums, 
Berries, nuts, gra: Orvamentels, ete, Ca! 
CLEVELAND, TENK. 


pes, 3c. 
TENN. NURSERY CO.. Bex a2 
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Bayer-Tablets 
Eee! 





SAFE 


FOR SORE THROATS 


Prompt relief from 
HEADACHES, 
COLDS, LUMBAGO 
RHEUMATISM 
NEURALGIA 
NEURITIS, SORE 
THROATS, ACHES 
and PAINS 


Does not harm 
the heart 


BAYER 


ASPIRI IN 


Accept only “‘ Bayer’’ package which contains proven directions. Handy 











“Bayer’’ boxes of 12 tablets. Also bottles of 24 and 100—All eee. 





FREE to Farmers Only! 


We will send a Carhartt Overall 
Farm, Stock and Crop account book, . 
valued by one Farmer at $10.00. 


HAMILTON CARHARTT 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA P.F, 
EDU et Cas dacsde'ctesodcessee herds vs ees s 
EL ca vaKEL eS a aigioee end o6ses bole Gophe cease Ureae 
GENES 10s 4s 6 Gal ws 600s Gach co vee a9 v0 Vecceece 
Mmmler’S Name... occ cise ccctesscccescevecdossce 








GET THIS 


iap can thie 
eh aes 


4 board pseieaarr tes Made 


to last a lifetime. 


pak 6 minute instruction 


alt the latent ary, You Ser ny 





Pte ere 
Piso lo rated ae fo pe Riis For pouge tder 


ee along no lessons are n 
ieklyiearn to strum 


a ee 


with man: 
Jaks bag $1500 in BIG 


Station 279 PARADISE, PA 


ec 
i MONE ve i‘ ust 
im 2 


| missionaries,” 











list and 


St. Louis, Missouri. 


.S. GOVT. JOB 


, Pay splendid salaries. Men, women. 
18 and up. Local or travelling. Big 
“‘How to Qualify’’ 
instruction Bureau, Dept. 


mailed 
225B, 
















you 
NEED 


NOW! 


GET THE MONEY! 




















new clothes, furniture. 
to pay your bills. 
—no delay. You can 


me your name. 


I don’t care who you 
you live. 
ings can start at once. 
training is necessary. 
handle orders in your 


I made to Sol. Korenblit 


Lennon, who roporte 3 
hours. Or Mrs, 





FREE Ford Tudor Sedan 


This is NOT a contes*. ‘I offer a brand-new car free to 
Producers as an extra reward or bonus—in addition to 
their large cash profits. If you already have a car I’ll 
give you the cash instead. Mail coupon for full infor- 
mation about this generous Automobile Offer. 





Here’s a wonderful chance to get money 
for the things you need 


money the very first day. 
I'll rush full particu- 
aii lars without cost or obligation to you, 


$110 in a Week 


= 8 
ee, ae I Pee one fice and factory workers, 
All you do ig °¢. Now I will do the same for you. 


my 350 fast-selling Household Prod- 
ucts—in full time or spare time. I'll 
make you the very same He eta 
%, mee nee 


‘Or H. 
a9. 63 in iy 
C. Prior, 


cleared $110 in a cao 


and want— day. 
a radio—cash sibilities. 


There’s no waiting 


start making 
Just send 


of life how 
are or where 


No course of 


locality for 


miss it. If 


coupon today 


7475 Monmouth Ave., 


(Print or Write Plainly) 


(C) ALP.Co. 


you, I’ll show you how to get it. 


HERE IS AN AMAZING OPPORTUNITY TO MAKE 


HS a Day 


whose earnings run a8 high as $20 @ 
This shows the remarkable pos- 


No Capital or 
Experience Needed 


I have shown people from all walks 


to make big money— 


farmers, mechanics, housewives, labor- 
store-clerks, school-teachers, of- 


ministers, 


SEND NO MONEY 


Now is the time to get the money you 
And here is the chance. 


Don’t 
$15 a day looks good to 
Mail 


sure. 





Albert Mills, Pres.. American Products Co.. 1 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Tell me about your wonderful new proposition that 

offers a chance to make $15-a day starting at once. 

Also explain your Free Automobile Offer. | 


R. ELISABETH FARRA is already 

known to many of our readers 
through her stories for the Southern 
Ruralist, 

Dr. Farra is a Kentucky girl who after 
receiving her degree in home econom- 
ics at the University of Kentucky and 
teaching a year in the mountains of 
that state came to Georgia for three years 
to do home demonstration work. Then 
she went to Philadelphia.to the Woman’s 
Medical College where she spent four 
years studying medicine. Later she had 
her interneship at a New York City hos- 
pital and practiced medicine there for two 
years, specializing in diseases of women 
and children. 


Finally, Dr. Far- 
ra went to London 
for a six months’ 
course in tropical 
medicine. She is 
now located at Phil- 
adelphia Hospital, 
Ambala City, The 
Punjab, India. Al- 
though Dr. Farra 
belongs to the 
Christian Church, 
she was sent out by 
the Presbyterian 
Board. 

This story is of 
Dr. Farra’s vaca- 
tion this past sum- 
mer. We have a 
number of most in- 
teresting letters 
about her work DR. 
which we shall 
print from time to time as space per- 
mits. 


Y DEAR Friends :— 

If you could see us now you 
wouldn’t waste any sympathy on “poor 
instead, you might be 
tempted to break the tenth command- 
ment. In case you can’t recall the tenth 
or haven’t time to look it up, I will say 
that it begins something like “Thou shalt 
not covet,” etc. 


The week end of June 8, I spent with 
my schoolmate, Dr. Faith Reed, in Sail- 
kot, so we might get an early start into 
Kashmir on Monday morning. A train 
ride of 30 miles brought us to Jammu, 
the end of the line, where we found a 
“lorrie” (a crude motorbus) awaiting us. 
By nine we were on our way and de- 
lighted to be off so early on our 203- 
mile ride into Kashmir. Our hopes of 
an early start were soon shattered (and 
our dispositions were worse for the 
wear) as we really did not get off until 
11:30. We were taken to the motor cf- 
fice to pay our fare in advance, to have 
our baggage (which consisted of ~ bed- 
ding, cooking utensils, etc.,. for camp- 
ing) weighed and loaded on the lorrie. 
Then the lorrie was sent to another place 
for “petrol” (gas) and oil while we sat 
under a tree. There are no such things 
as waiting rooms at the motor compan- 
ies. Then on the way at last, only to 
find we were to stop for another passen- 
ger and his baggage and a friendly visit 
of the driver with other members of the 
household. 

The heat was most oppressive the first 
day and more than one passenger was 
car sick. The narrowness and hardness 
of the seats made us enjoy every stop, 
which we took advantage of to get out 
and eat some of the delicious lunch which 
Miss Cowden had so abundantly supplied 
for us. 

The night was to have been spent at 
Batot at. the “rest house” (a bungalow 
built by the government for the use of 
travelers, equipped with the essentials of 





furniture and servants ready to wait on 








FARRA ENJOYING 





Come, Forget Household Cares, and Let’s Visit 


The Vale of Kashmir 


you). One pays according to the time 
spent there and the service demanded. 
Our driver thought it would be better to 
go on 18 miles more to another village, 
as motor traffic is not allowed over the 
mountain roads after dark, but alas! 
there was a puncture which had to be 
repaired and trouble with the feeding of 
the gas. The Indian does not use much 
forethought and so- never had another tire 
ready. We were glad it was a gorgeous 
moonlight night when the fuse burnt out 
and we no longer had lights. We were 
delayed another 15 minutes at the last 
bridge when the officers did not want to 
let us pass as we were traveling after 
dark. 

Arriving about 
9:30 p. m. at Ram- 
ban we found, sad 
to relate, that there 
was no rest bunga- 
low (which: the 
driver knew all the 
time though he 
had assured us 
there was) but the 
Indian passengers 
were happy. They 
prefer areal Indian 
village any day to 
a smaller, more 
civilized place. But 
we had native rope 
beds brought to us 
(for which we paid 
the large sum of 
five cents for the 
night) and we were 
soon wrapped in 
our blankets and resting under the stars 
and beautiful moon. Some of the pas- 
sengers slept in the lorrie. 


A CAMEL RIDB 


The second day. was a joy indeed for 
we had gotten into the higher mountains 
and coolness which was a treat after the 
extreme heat of 114 F. in the shade on 
the plains. The scenery was ever chang- 
ing as we rounded one curve after an- 
other and mounted higher and _ higher. 
But the most magnificent view was when 
we came over the Banihal Pass (9,000 
feet above sea level) and before us spread 
the wide beautiful valley almost sur- 
rounded by the gorgeous snow capped 
Himalayan Mountains. It was as beau- 
tiful a picture as I have ever seen. As 
we made a gradual but zigzag descent 
the view was ever changing. The auto 
horn was overworked but we were de- 
lighted we had such a careful driver as 
we made so many sharp turns and could 
not see when another car was coming. 
Though the road was excellent it was 
only wide enough in most places for one 
car. At one point we were delayed for 
half an hour as there had been a land- 
slide in the night. About thirty coolie 
were clearing the road, while small rocks 
and more sand came rolling down the 
mountainside giving them more work to 
do. There were also several projecting 
boulders which looked as if they would 
soon be seeking lower ground. I chose 
to walk across this bit of road but Faith 
and Dr. Simpson remained in the lorrie. 


The last 40 miles was up through the 
Kashmir Valley (perhaps 30 to 40 miles 
wide) between the glistening snow cov- 
ered mountains. The road was really a 
magnificent avenue bordered all the: way 
on both sides by either tall, stately Lom- 
bardy poplars or beautiful spreading 
chenar trees. The first night we were 
provided with food, tent, etc., by friends 
who were camping in Nasim Bagh, over- 
looking the lovely Dal Lake. Faith says 
it reminds her of the Forest of Arden but 
instead of a jester appearing before you 
an attractively dressed little missionary 
child comes forth at the most unexpected 






























































Get Hot Water" 











MARVE SLO US INVENTION 
ELECTRICALLY MAKES 
STEAMING HOT WATER, 
IN AN INSTANT 


Just plug in at nearest electric outlet and presto! you 
have instantaneous, continuous running hot water from 
your cold water faucet. It’s electrically heated, direct 
from faucet, eliminating boiler or tank and steaming hot 
water runs indefinitely until you shut off electricity. 
The cost is pasty Con renseaee is great. Useful wherever 
hot water is n ._ No fuse or bother—attach to any 
faucet in a minute. You will marvel and be delighted at 
this new discovery of electrical science. Order one today. 
It’s gyi hoy age a 
rea ‘or useé—nothing else to buy. 

AGENTS Works on either A.C. or D.C. cur- 
This new scien- | rent. Price for Tom Thumb Junior, 
hifi’ invention of- [110 volts, $3.75. Tom Thumb Senior, 
endous | 220 volts, $5.75. Mention voltage re- 

sales possibili- | quired and rush order today. Pay 
ties, Write for Bostiman 5 a cok a pg a enclose 


particulars. Make 
up to $20 a day. TERMINAL, PRopUcTS. co. ‘Ine. 
Dep.202, 200 Nudsen St.. York 
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trade it oy for ; rome new 





Cuts froning time tn half! 

Makes ironing deli, 

Ende siut stove dredgers f ver! Use 

nds ho! ve gery ‘orever! Use it here, indoors or out- 

Beats gas or electricity orto rate cent 

Prost 8 hours’ use. ide uxtecienente. ye veer aS cent 
er with. nny ick, regulated uniform heat. Alway 
lifetime. Low 


yriced. Guaranteed. 
FREE Trial! 


E AKRON 
2 iron Bidg. 


Budded from 
Bearing Trees \ 


We have large blocks of Bald- 
win, Delicious, Stayman Wine- 
sap, Yellow Transparent apples, 
Also Bartlett and Seckel pears, 
and large Montmorency cher- 
ries. All budded from selected = 

trees of superior quality. All Harrison trees are 
grown in our own nurseries, well-rooted, true-to- 
name, and certified free from disease. 


Evergreens 


More than 30 varieties. Norway 
Maples and other fine shade trees, 
Shrubs, Hedge Plants and Hardy 
Flowers. Our new catalog will 
assist you in improving your or- 
chards and beautifying and en- 
hancing your home grounds. Send 
for it and price list today. 


HARRISONS’ NURSERIES, INC. 
Box 8, Berlin, Marylend 


WHOOPING 
query soothed wer © OUGH 


apo-Cresolene, va- 
porized and inhaled direct to irritated mem- 
branes of breathing organs. Use tonight and 
save your child from that wracking cough. The 
drugless, simple way to relieve Bronchial 
: Asthma and Spasmodic 
Croup. Your choice oflamp- , 


—— type or new electric vapo- @ 
rizer. All drug stores. 
: Vepe 1g Electric 
i . Vaporizer 


Yamo-type 
Remedial Inhalant fer so years. Write fox Booklet No. 
782, Vapo-Cresolene Co.,62 Cortlandt St., NewYork 


$10,000 


Protection Against 


ACCIDENT 


SICKNESS 
a §6§©6$10 YEA Ne Dues or 


Assessments 
Men, Women [6 to 70 accepted 
NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION 
POLICY PAYS 

$10,000 for loss of life, hands, feet or eyesight. Many 
unusual protecting clauses, $25 Weekly benefits. pays 
doctor and hospital bills. Covers Automobile, Travel, 
Pedestrian and many common accidents. Covers many 
common sicknesses, including typhoid, appendix opera- 
tions, lobar pneumonia, etc., etc. Largest and oldest ex- 
clusive Health oa ‘Accident Insurance Company in 
America. Don’t delay, you may be next to meet sickness 
or accident. Mail coupon today for free descriptive lit- 
erature. 

North American Accident Insurance Co. boll guar 

986 Wallach Bidg., Newark, New J 
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moment. But the shade of the gorgeous 
trees and the soft green grass were en- 
joyed to:the full after the hot parched 
Plains. 

The second night found us settled in 
an adorable little houseboat, the “Water 
Wag Tail,” much more attractive than 
the Queen’s dollhouse. It is mostly win- 
dows with dainty curtains at each— 
though the variety of colors might be re- 
duced without detracting from its charm. 
Persian rugs and Kashmir numdahs on 
the floor and Persian saddlebags on the 
chairs add more color. It is completely 
furnished (with the exception of bed- 
ding) and consists of a “front porch,” 
a sitting room, a combined library and 
dining room, two bedrooms, and two 
bathrooms. There is also a kitchen and 
servants’ boat and a “shakara.” The lat- 
ter is our main means of support as this 
is a Venice in the midst of mountains 
resembling the Alps. A shakara has a 
grass roof from which hang gaily colored 
embroidered Kashmir curtains. It is 
bountifully supplied with pillows to 
match, on which we almost recline as we 
glide through this interesting city of 
150,000 people, three-fourths of whom 
are Mohammedans. Three boatmen (also 
supplied with our outfit) with heart 
shaped paddles take us about over these 
crystal clear waters. We can see the 
lovely sea ferns, moss, and fish, as it is 
not deep and the water is very clear. 

Through the city winds the Jhelum 
River, on each side of which are built 
dykes or “bunds” which are essential for 
protection of the buildings and property 
during the rainy season. We not only 
visit the many interesting shops along the 
main bund (which reminds us a little of 
Atlantic City) and smaller waterways, 
but they bring their shops to our 
door. Often as many as five or six 
shakaras are awaiting their turn to 
display their goods of carved wood; tur- 
quoise candlesticks, napkins rings, etc.; 
exquisite embroidery of every kind; jew- 
els, real and otherwise; papier mache, 
etc. But we have been most delighted 
with the ones who had cherries and 
strawberries. To you this would be no 
treat, but on the Plains we never see 
such fruit which is so common in tem- 
perate climates. The cherries are so big 
that one makes two bites. 

The weather is ideal now but is gradu- 
ally getting warmer, so in about ten days 
we start for Sonnamerg in the higher 
hills, amidst the glaciers. We must get 
really cold once before returning to the 
heat and work awaiting us on the Plains. 
I have two months in this wonderful 
country. 

In rereading this it sounds so tame in 
comparison to the real beauty here, but 
words fail me; you must come, see, and 
enjoy it for yourself. And such a vaca- 
tion can even be taken on a missionary’s 
salary with a little left over for buying 
some embroidered work, carved wood, 
etc. We have almost forgotten that we 
are doctors and that we left a hospital 
and patients down in the heat. 





Climb Down Our Ladder 
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CATS 


(Copyright by Public Ledger) 


Turn Wild to Cats by climbing down 
a rung at a time, changing one letter only 
in each step without transposing. Maybe 
you can clip arung or two from the solu- 
tion we have printed elsewhere in this 
issue. 
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ue OIL EMULSION 





GROW / 
“FANCY” FRUITe 


It pays big dividends on the extra 
effort you may put into it. Start 
now for a more profitable 1931 
harvest. Prune with that in mind. 
Spray with the thoroughness you | 
ought. ... For practical economy 
take advantage of the suggestions, 
on pages 3 and 9 of the 1931 
. “Cash Crops” —of which you will 
surely want a copy. 







Clip the coupon 
and we'll mail 


urs right 
Also mer 
ORCHARD BRAND 
BORDEAUX MIXTURE 
ARSENATE OF LEAD 


Dritomic SULPHUR ' 
ARSENITE OF ZINC 


LIME SULPHUR SOLUTION 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY, 40 Rector St., New York, NLY. 
VS OUEGH bog ANGELES osoveenct i A OEP OH a 
fe MICHOLS CHEIC AR o. aw mOnehes oenves un PRAM SCD 








Catcium ARSENATE 
PARADICHLOROBENZENE 
SuteHur Dusts 


Cuevensa® rious 


I'd like a copy of “cash crops ‘ for 1931. Mail mine to: 























“Fungi’’—‘‘85-15’’—**90- 10""—etc. Nome 
BorDEAUX DustTs perros 
Dry Lime SULPHUR 
BOYS! GET THIS WATCH GET THis POWERFUL AIR RIFLE 
————oomme A  etgolar’’ man's  geteh. Com- 
"eoremteed Saeed Yor se ell ing only 26 Think of the tun tn cap 
packetsof Garden Se rf strai tht shooting n. Steel bar- 
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STATION PARADISE, PENNSYLY. 





Figure Fence Cost by 


DIXISTEEL 
Does Everything 
You Want a 
Fence to Do 


Th ¥ 
al Aandi png 1 take 
Better Fences’ 

Better Farm’ 
Dixisteel Fe™ 
Better Fen 


Because there are extra years 

of service in every roll, Dixi- 

steel fence offers the most eco- 

nomical solution to your fenc- 

ing problems. It has giant 
strength—insured by full size, 
Open-hearth steel wire contain- 

ing everything that such steel 

should contain, reinforced by 

hinge joint construction with 

| four complete wraps of wire at 

| every joint. The four-wrap 

| hinge joint is your guarantee 
Sq against slipping wires. And 
your assurance that after pres- 
sure is removed from the fence, 
bs it instantly regains its original 
shape. The steel wire is encased 
in an armor of rust-proof, pure 
zine that beats off every attack 
of weather and rust. Wavy ten- 


sion curves placed at six-inch 
intervals allow for expansion 
and contraction under heat and 
cold. Every good fence has 
some of these protections ; Dixi- 
teel has them ALL. It is made 
in the South for use in the South 
—and there is a dealer near 
you. Make his store your fence 
headquarters. If there is any- 
thing further you want to know 
about Dixisteel or fencing prac- 
tices in general, we will gladly 
give you the information, with- 
out charge. 


















ATLANTIC STEEL COMPANY -- ATLANTA, GA. 


You're paying for fences, why not own them? 
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+7 MILLION 














STOMACH 


Just a tasteless dose of Phillips’ 
Milk of Magnesia in water. That is 
an alkali, effective, yet harmless. It 
has been the standard anti-acid ‘for 
50 years among physicians everywhere. 
One spoonful will neutralize at once 
many times its volume in acid. It is 
the right way, the quick, pleasant and 
efficient way to kill the excess acid. 
The stomach becomes sweet, the pain 
departs. You are happy again in five 
minutes. 

Don’t depend on crude methods. 
Employ the best way yet evolved 
in all the years of searching. That is 
Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia. 


_ Be sure to get the genuine Phillips’ 
Milk of Magnesia prescribed by phy- 





For Troubles 
due to Lge 
sT 
INDIGESTION, 
HEARTBURN 


CONSTIPATION 
GAS. NAUSEA 











sicians and used by druggists in pre- 
scriptions. 

Remember—the genuine is always 
a liquid. It cannot be made in tablet 
form. Look for the name Phillips’ on 
every bottle for your protection. 25c 
and 50c, at drugstores everywhere. 





THE BEST WAY 
TO WHITEN TEETH 





A single application of Phillips’ Dental 
Magnesia Tooth-paste makes teeth 
glistening white and the breath sweet. 

Prove it at our expense. Write The 
Phillips Co., 170 Varick Street, New 
York, N. Y., for free ten-day tube. 






















realization of what the new 


life on the modern farm 5&0 ideal. 


Advertising has aroused farm women and city women alike to a 
inventions can do for the home. 

advertising that has told the advantages of gasoline engines and electric 
motors until these have completely replaced the old-fashioned tread- 
wheel on the farm. It is advertising that has made quantity production 
possible, and with quantity production has 
popular prices for quality products. Advertising has done much to make P 


It is 


brought cheaper, more 




















Spring Designs for 
Home Sewing 


OTTON print combined with organdy was 

used to make this pleasing house dress 
for the larger woman, No. 7091. It is an ex- 
cellent style also for linen, gingham, or tub 
silk. Designed in 10 sizes: 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 
46, 48, 50, 52, and 54 inches bust measure. 


Number 7054 may be made with long sleeves 
if one prefers, or sleeveless as shown in the 
Printed crepe or chiffon or. solid 
crepe in dark or pas- 
tel shades would be 
lovely. Black 
crepe with white chif- 
fon for the collar and 
would be 
De- 


large view. 





silk 


tie ends 
most distinctive. 
signed in 2 sizes for 
misses: 16 and 18 
years; and in 5 sizes 


for ladies: 34, 36, 38, 




























40, and 42 inches bust measure. 


For the smart jacket ensemble for the 
young girl, No. 7016, novelty woolen com- 
1103 bined with crepe was used. Cotton tweed 


would also be attractive, as well as silk or 
Designed in 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. 


rayon crepe. 
Soft China silk, crepe de chine, dimity, or dotted Swiss may be used 


for this dainty frock, No. 7109, for the tiny tot. The dress may be made 
with short or long sleeves. Cut in 5 sizes: 6 months, 1, 2, 3, and 4 years. 








Order patterns, giving sizes, from Pattern Department, The Progressive 
Farmer and Southern Ruralist, 713 Glenn St. S. W., Atlanta, Ga. Price 
15 cents each. For other patterns, send for our new Spring Book of 
Fashions containing designs for women, misses, and children, Price 15¢. 











Flares and Scallops 
| Popular 


OR spring and summer wear, No. 7058 bids to be most popular. It may 
be made of crisp and dainty cotton or linen prints, shantung, silk, or 
rayon crepe. The pattern is cut in 2 sizes for misses: 16 and 18 years; and 


in 5 sizes for ladies: 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. 


The vogue for flares and scallops is carried into the kitchen by this pretty 
apron model, No. 7061. Gay figured percale with 
bias binding was used to make it. The pattern is cut 
in one size: Medium. 










The circular flared skirt is a popular feature in 
the frock for the growing girl, No. 7101. The sleeves 
may be cut in the new short length, or made long. 
For school wear, wash materials are suggested. Cut 
in 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10, and 12 years. 











THO) 





| No. 7110, is delightful for a party or dress-. 
|up frock. Made of cotton prints, gingham, 
| or linen, the style is equally suitable for 
leveryday or school wear. The pattern is 
! cut in 4 sizes: 2, 4, 6, and 8 years. 


| Made in printed taffeta or crepe de chine, 
| 












Order patterns, giving sizes, from Pattern Department, The Progressive 
: @ Farmer and Southern Ruralist, 719 Glenn St. S. W., Atlanta, Ga. Price 
: "4 15 cents each. For other patterns, send for our new Spring Book of 
Fashions containing designs for women, misses, and children. Price 15e. 
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Home Garden Collection 





of Vegetable & Flower SEEDS 


Special Offer 
50 Large 10¢ Pks. 
1.00 























LARGES 
PACKETS J, amr 


All Are Full Size 10 Cent Packets 
Here’s an amazing offer! Think 
of it! 50 large regular 10c size 
packets, all assorted, home gar- 
\ den vegetable and flower seeds 
\ for only $1. A $5 value that you 
\ cannot duplicate elsewhere. 
All seeds relia- 
ble, fully tested 


Here’s What 
You Get For 
Only $1.00 


In order that you may 
have the opportunity of 
trying this most amazing 
collection of seeds, we give you 
this entire $5.00 collection for only 
$1.00. It is our method of advertising. 
We want to establish new regular cus- 
tomers who will buy from us year in and 
year out. All seeds are new and fresh and 
have been grown especially for us. Our 
money back guarantee protects you against 
risk. The collection consists of Beans, Peas, 
Beets, Lettuce, Cabbage, Tomato, Radish, 
Onion, Cucumber, Parsnips, Endive, Sweet Corn, 
Turnip, Egg Plant, Parsley, Pepper, Squash. 
Flower Seeds: Nasturtium, Asters, Snapdragons, 
Cosmos, Zinnia, Marigold, Morning Glories, Four- 
o’clocks, Sweet Peas. Each packet is guaran- 
teed to be regular full 1c size, thereby mak- 
ing this a very sensational offer. Order today while 
the supply for this introductory bargain offer lasts— 
act at once, because this bargain is sure to be snap- 
ped up by many readers of this magazine. 
How to Order—Send No Money (pina ma, CORPORATION. 
Bo not send 6 singe cont sew! Just ag gir gy yy our regul $5.00 box 
7 i ; 6 - & B 4) we 
Shee ee eee: and address —— plain- ] of 50 packets of assorted ome gordon vegetable 
ly) to the coupon and rush it to us. and flower seeds by return mail. I agree to pay 
We will send your big box of 50 large |] postman $1.00, plus postage on arrival. It is un- 
packets as described above by return | derstood that if I am not entirely satisfied you 

| 

| 


.GUARANTEE 
Entire  satis- 
faction guar- 
anteed. If you 


a8 represent- 
ed. we will 
refund your 
money. - 









mail. Pay postman only $1.00 plus post- will refund my money. 

age on artival. WOME. 9.s5 x d:0s sense bbeelwictveds bed needensioes sabe 
BARR. MFG. CORP’N 

Dept. 4803 Tyrone, Pa. 
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Our Advertisements, Guaranteed Reliable 


E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist advertise- 

ments RELIABLE. If in writing advertisets and ordering goods the OST od 

subscriber says, “I saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer ii 
and Southern Ruralist,” and will report any unsatisfactory transaction to us within thirty 
days from date of order, we will refund cost price of article purchased (not to exceed an 
aggregate of $1,000 on any one advertiser), if such loss results from any fraudulent misrepre- 
sentation in. our advertis columns. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes between 
reliable business houses their patrons, however; nor does this guarantee cover adver- 
tising of real estate, because buyers should personally investigate land before purchasing; 
or advertising of stocks, bonds, and securities, because while we admit only those we believe 
reli we t guarantee either the value of or the returns from securities; neither’ doss 
this guarantee cover advertisers who have become bankrupt. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND SOUTHERN RURALIST 
Raleigh, N.C. Atlanta,Ga. Birmingham, Ala. Louisville, Ky. Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 












QUILT PIECES SEs RIE CAMERS 

















Bright, New; Extra Large Sizes 
10-pound bundie $2.68 
5-pound bundie $1.34 ew 
22-pound bundle -69 NO 6 
Pay postman, plus few cents postage | MONEY pisbe.ts Samp cor te 
LEVON-DEAN CO.. Valdosta, Ga. CO. STATION fee PARADISE, PA. 
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EA\WRTRIB RY * they'll make this year’s 
~ garden better .... 


Write for your free copy of our 1931 Seed 
Catalog. It describes green peas as sweet as 
sugar ... succulent early corn as sweet as 
honey ... new luscious giant peppers ...the 
largest, best and most productive of all toma-, 
toes ... crisp, tender cucumbers. f 


In it you will find the Planter’s Time Table 
and the helpful Flower Guide. This book also 
tells how to get your flower seed free. Write 


‘T. W. WOOD & SONS 


29 S. 14th St. 
RICHMOND,VA. 









Seedsmen 
since 1879 
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_ Mr. C. V. Johnson of Covington, Tenn, f 
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increased his corn yield from 48 bu. per Fz 
acre to 96 bu. by side-dressing with 
Arcadian Nitrate of Soda. He netted 
$47.50 per acre additional profit, over 5g 
and above the cost of the side-dressing. |. é 





None better made... 
and it’s American-made 


Side-dressing with Arcadian Nitrate of Soda 
pays—and pays BIG—in better yields and in- 
creased profits. A liberal Arcadian side-dress- 
ing when your plants begin to feed heavily 
may mean the difference between profit and 
loss on your crops. Fourteen Southern corn 
growers who side-dressed with Arcadian re- 
port increased profits from $8.80 to $47.59 
per acre over and above the cost of the side- 
dressing. 

Arcadian Nitrate of Soda is an achievement 
of American chemists— produced by American 
workmen in the South from nature’s own 
source of nitrogen—the air. 





Like the chilled steel plow, 
Arcadian Nitrate is one of 
America’s greatest contribu- 
tions to agriculture. 


It is free-flowing and rich in nitrogen— 16% 
guaranteed, all quickly available. Your ferti- 
lizer dealer has it in moisture-resisting, triple- 
protection, 100 and 200 pound bags. For 


information write The Barrett Company. 
Reg. U.S Pat. Off. by The Barrete Co, 


{RATE OF § 
wt The Company D4 


40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


Norfolk, Va. San Francisco, Calif. 
Montreal, Que., Canada 


Stocks of Arcadian Nitrate of 

Soda are maintained at Hope- 

well, Va., and all important At- 

lantic and Gulf ports assuring 
- prompt shipments. 







Atlanta, Ga. 
New Orleans, La. 








oF 
Sopa 
ar Leeman vanes oe 
HOPEWELLVA | 
mr BARRETT COMPANY 
(<0 Gecven oF srw veRR 



















GRASSELLI DUTOX (barium fluosilicate) is a positive 
control for most beetles and leaf-eating insects on vege- 
tables, fruit, tobacco, etc. It does not merely drive them 
away (to feed on other plants) but &#//s them. 


DUTOX is not an arsenical. It will not injure plants or 
impair the fertility of the soil. Can be used as a dust or 
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“Politeness is to do and say 
The kindest thing in the kindest way.” 
F COURSE I know you have heard 
that hundreds of times. It is the 
whole of good manners in two lines—the 
very heart of good manners we might 
call it. Therefore I want to use the old 
couplet as the basis for our talk together 
in this issue of the Valentine season. 


“To do and say the kindest thing in 
the kindest way’—to do that is to be a 
“big” person—not big in stature, you 
know, but the “generous spirit,” to use 
Wordsworth’s phrase from “The Charac- 
ter of the Happy Warrior.” Recently I 
read that 90 per cent of all people whose 
names are in the Hall of Fame were born 
in February. Lincoln and Washing- 
ton you think of at once as great Feb- 
ruary figures. These men were “big” in 
spirit and they were “big” in little things. 
That is, they were kind. 

You have no doubt heard of the time 
a man at Washington’s table drank his 
coffee from his saucer. Two young ladies 
(who knew the outward form of good 
manners but who were not kind at heart) 
tittered. Instantly Washington poured his 
coffee into his saucer and drank. It was 
a little thing, but it put the guest at his 
ease, and properly rebuked the ladies. 

Perhaps the most famous story of Lin- 
coln’s kindliness is the one of his writing 
a letter of gratitude and sympathy to a 
mother who had lost a large family of 





Books 


a 





Book No, 631A: Square and Compass, 
Double T, Greek Cross, Jacob’s Ladder, 
Rob Peter and Pay Paul, Dove in the 
Window, Eight Pointed Star, Wedding 
Ring, Maple Leaf, Grandmother’s Fan, 
Wild Goose Chase, Skyrocket. 

Book No, 631B: Bear’s Paw, Weath- 
ervane, Crazy Ann, Rose Applique, The 
V Block, Pine Tree, Drunkard’s Path, 
Swastika, Pieced Star, Lafayette Orange 
Peel, Old Maid’s Puzzle, French Star, 


Patchwork Pattern 





Good Manners 


Let Them Speak Out From Your Heart 


By? MARGARET W. BLAIR 


sons in the war. The President, busy 
with the affairs of state, took time to do 
that beautiful, courteous thing. 

In a certain town where I chanced to 
be I had heard many marvelous things 
in praise of one of its former residents. 
At last I met her at a luncheon—the only 
time I ever saw her. I am sorry that the 
only thing I remember about her is how 
she hurt one of the guests present by her 
abrupt and unjust criticism of something 
near and dear to the heart of that guest. 

To be kind we must develop the ability 
to put ourselves in the other person’s 
place. In a recent number of a popular 
magazine I read of a little boy who 
longed for a bicycle. _At last his father 
and mother managed out of their small 
income to buy him a second-hand one. 
The child was happy beyond words until 
a thoughtless playmate (not meaning to 
be cruel) pointed out that the wheel was 
old, with rust on the handle bars. The 
child’s joy in his gift was killed. 


The tact of a young man was shown in 
an incident in a story I came across some- 
time ago. The young man had taken 
Sally as his guest for tea and dancing at 
a lovely hotel. Sally did not know 
whether to keep her hat on or not. As 
she reached hesitantly to remove it, her 
escort, seeing her confusion, said quick- 
ly, “That hat is just the right size to 
wear while dancing.” Think how happy 
he made Sally by that gracious remark! 














| Gears are four patchwork books each containing twelve authentic old-time quilt 
designs, with exact cutting patterns of each part and detailed instructions for 
making. Each book has 16 pages 7% by 10 inches, printed in two colors. 


Book No. 631C: Crow Tracks, Cherry 
Basket, Crossed Canoes, Spider web, 
Monkey Wrench, Dutchman’s Puzzle, 
Honey Bee, Hands all Round, House on 
the Hill, Baby Blocks, Churn Dash. 


Book No. 631D: Rising Sun, Milky 
Way, Bird’s Nest, Cross and Crown, 
Noon Day Lily, Pin Wheels, Order No. 








Spray. Extensive trials by State Experiment Stations, 

trained experimenters and_ practical growers indicate E Ss @] p Ss 
that will satisfactorily control the insects 

shown below: 

MEXICAN BEAN BEETLE Tobacco Flea Beetle 

Japanese Beetle Pepper Beetle 

Potato Flea Beetle Egg-plant Beetle 

Colorado Potato Beetle Blister Beetle 

Ss Cucumber Beetle Apple Flea Weevil 

Diabrotica Beetle Tobacco Horn Worm 

Asparagus Beetle Tomato Worm 

Horseradish Beetle Cabbage Worm 

i erg? Beetle Cut Worms Incorporated 

Walnut sk Fly Codling Moth, etc. Founded 1839 Cleveland, Ohio 
Order from your dealer—or write us for further information. remo i 5» osteo oa 











_MADE BY A FIRM WITH 92 YEARS OF CHEMICAL EXPERIENCE 











and address’ plainly. 


Order by number. 


BSCE HOP OOK Gs vivo's ocgoap shoe caves 
Special group price, all four books to one address 
Send price in silver, money order, or stamps. 
Address order to The Progressive Farmer and | Southern 
j Ruralist Home Department, 713 Glenn Street, S. W., Atlanta, Ga. 


11, Ocean Wave, Rambler, Hollyhock 
Wreath, Windblown Square, Lone Star. 
Cig ra hicaia a eh es eA eae Oe a Oe Oh 15 cents 

50 cents 


ace erereseseeeeeeeseee 


.Write name 
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Our Farm Sermon 
By REV. J. W. HOLLAND 














Soil and Soul Erosion 


E LIVE on the six-inch crust of | 


soil that carpets the earth. It is our 
chief source of food. 

A people cannot rise economically 
higher -than their 
soil will lift them. 
While other forces 
enter into the feed- 
\ ing of the race, the 
major employment 
of mankind is agri- 
culture. : 

Most of the na- 
tions that have per- 
ished lost their black 
dirt first. 


Scientists tell us that we are rapidly 
depleting our soil through erosion. A bul- 
letin issued by two professors in the ag- 
ricultural schools of Minnesota and Wis- 
consin says that in some sections of the 
Mississippi Valley, soil erosion is pro- 
ceeding at the rate of one inch in twenty 
years, It takes nature one thousand years 
to produce one inch of soil. 

Some day our descendants may tell of 
how we robbed our land of its forests, 
wasted our mineral and coal deposits, 
gave away our power sites to private in- 
terests, killed off our wild life, and al- 
lowed the forces of erosion to pauperize 


our soil. 
Ton Fh 


Each human life, like the soil, is an in- 
herited association of forces. These en- 
ergies may be thrown away through 
tragic dissipation. However, most lives 
waste their energies through unseen and 
silent processes not unlike the washing 
away of the topsoil. 

Where go the vaulting ambitions of the 
early years? Why do thousands of peo- 
ple settle into back tracks of existence 
who once wanted to achieve something 
worth while? The answer is to be found 
in the erosion of their purposes through 
little defeats, little neglects, or because 
of little failures to keep the proper men- 
tal attitude to life through study and ob- 
servation. As soil is carried away in 
the muddy swirls of swollen rivers to 
sink into the sea, so the ambitions of 
young people may be quietly lost by little 
neglects. It may be said of them, “They 
can their cans in their can’ts.” 


1949 


I saw recently two pictures of the same 
man, One view showed him in a sort of 
glorious indolence with little ambition in 
his young face. The other pictured him 
as a bent and broken man scarce six 
inches from starvation. It was a case of 
a man eroding: down to the common clay. 

What happens when people fail mor- 
ally and spiritually? Most of them ethi- 
cally erode. The people are rare who 
become outcasts in a moment. .All great 
falsifiers began as white liars. Big de- 
faulters commenced by juggling little fig- 
ures, Silently the compromises with 
high spiritual ideals will wash away the 
soul’s wealth. 

199 


The man who prayed, “Cleanse Thou 
me from secret faults” was a true psy- 
chologist centuries before the science of 
mind was studied out. The secret faults 
enlarge into public flares if permitted to 
go unchecked. 


Agricultural colleges are showing 
farmers how to stop the terrific losses of 
wealth through soil erosion. It is a mat- 
ter of intelligent and scientific care and 
cultivation. The cure for soul erosion is 
watchfulness and prayer, a careful guard- 
ing of the motives of the heart, a sympa- 
thetic service to those about us, and the 
preservation of a Christlike spirit. 

It is possible to increase the fertility of 
the soil. It is also possible to “grow in 
grace.” 





J. W. HOLLAND 


| 











A Proven Farm Program 


A Series of Suggestions for the Benefit of the Cotton Grower who has suffered from 
a one-crop system and who is anxious to help himself and his family 


woo 


“Pitching His Crops in Wisdom and 
Growing ‘Them in Independence” 


—HENRY W. GRADY. 





New industries are established; more good roads are built; the farm popu- 
lation, bank deposits and cash purchases increase in those communities where 
cotton is a surplus crop, produced at a low cost, and where other cash crops, gar- 
den and live stock products contribute to the farm profits. 


In Lee County, Mississippi, where farmers and business interests promoted a diversified farming program, 
creameries were established, the first good roads of the state were built, bank deposits increased over $3,000,000 
in the past 10 years and the cash purchases of fertilizers have increased 55% in the past five years. 


Plan to make each enterprise in your farming Program Profitable 


On a self sustaining farm on which there are 2 mules, 2 cows, 1 sow and her 
litters, and 50 hens, the estimated feed requiremenrs for efficiency are 320 
bushels of corn, 80 bushels of oats, 8 tons of hay, 13 bushels of wheat and 
8 acres of good pasture. 


To buy feed for farm live stock reduces profits and may cause losses. 
P lan to roduce A survey of pork production costs shows a net profit of $1,017.00 where only 
enoug Feed 4.3% of feed was bought and a net lose of $1,370.00 where 21.5% of feed was 
purchased, 
e F 


On cotton farms the cost of corn varied from 33.2¢ to 71.8¢ per bushel as the 
Plan to feed low yields decreased from 112.8 to'28.3 bushels per acre. 
C Pork was produced at $3.32 less per hundred pounds by feeding corn from a 
cost Corn yield of 40 bushels per acre compared to a yield of 20 bushels. 


@ 
Plan to reduce feed- How much more profitable will your farming operations be if you produce 80 


bushels of oats on two acres compared to producing the same on four acres? 
ing costs by high Cost of production of oats decreases as the yield per acre increases~yield of 20 
bushels costs 75¢; 40 bushels cost 48¢, and 60 bushels per acre cost 38¢ per 


yield Oats bushel. 
@ 


Plan to reduce exe Coscs of mule labor and milk production will vary according to the cost of hay 
‘< you feed the mules and cows. 
penses by feeding On cotton aaa cowpea hay soet - ee yer ton vee b yield was one ton 
er acre and $26.88 per ton when the yield was onc-third ton per e 
low cost Hay 4 7 m ee 


] 
Plan Pastures Make pastures more than an exercising ground. The yield of grass can be 
doubled by*proper seeding and fertilization. 
co) 
Plan to Fertilize High Yields are followed by low cost of production. 
h Intensive efforts to make each crop the most profitable means proper fertiliza- 
eacn cr op for tion. In the International High Analysis Fertilizers, each material serves a 
hi gh yiel ds special purpose to produce high yields and better quality products. 


COOPERATE with all who will cooperate to make farming in the South 
a more profitable business. 
This is the fourth and concluding article in this Series- ‘ 





ROVEN successful in use under actual conditions on many South- 
ern farms, and sanctioned by the nation’s foremost agricultural 
@ authorities, the above essentials of a profitable farm program are e 
presented in the interest of greater happiness and greater prosperity 
among Southern farm people by the 


| [NTERNATIONAL AGRICULTURAL ORPORATION 


MANUFACTURERS Oe HIGH GRACE Fetvricszers i . 
ALBANY, GA, CINCINNATI, OHIO HOULTON, MAINE 
ATLANTA, GA, COLUMBIA, S.C, ACKSON VILLE, FLA. 
AUGUSTA, GA. COLUMBUS, GA. ON TGOMERY, ALA, 
BOSTON, MASS, FLORENCE, ALA. NORFOLK, VA. 
BUFFALO, N.Y. HENDERSON, N.C. TUPELO, MISS. 
CHARLOTTE, N. Cy TEX ARKANA, ARK. TEXAS 

















A well planned marketing campaign will bring higher 


Good farming methods will produce bigger and better crops. I i ! 
Reading advertisements is a course 


prices. And well-informed buying will bring you more for every dollar spent. 
in better buying. Reading them regularly will save you time and money. 
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John Deere No. 349 Cotton and 
Corn Planter 





John Deere No. 155 Cotton and 
Corn Planter 








John Deere No. 110 Riding Cotton 
and Corn Planter 











John Deere No. 336 Two-Row 
Riding Cotton and Corn on 


TRADE MARK OF 





THE 


OHN=DEERE 


QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENT ® 


Uses the Same dohn 
Deere Planter 18 Years 


C. C. Carriker of Hughes Springs, 
Texas, is certainly proud of his John Deere 
Combined Cotton and Corn Planter which 
he has used for 18 years. Itis a No. 149 
(now known as the No. 349, shown at the 
left). Besides doing all of his own plant- 
ing with this planter he let three of four 
of his neighbors use tt —s they got plant- 
ers of John Deere make. in all that 
time the only repair arniee he had was 
for a new pair of covering knives. 


Dependable in Every 
Way 


No better evidence of the dur- 
ability of John Deere planters 
could be had. But it was not 
strength alone that made Mr. 
Carriker’s planter so valuable. If 
it hadn’t been accurate, easy to 
operate and dependable in every 
way he wouldn’t have kept it. 


Accuracy is an important feature 
of John Deere Combined Cotton 
and Corn Planters. All sizes and 
styles are equipped with the John 
Deere Saw-Tooth Type Steel Pick- 
er Wheel for cotton and John Deere 
Natural Drop Seed Plates for corn, 
peas, beans, grain sorghums, 
peanuts and other crops. Users 
say these are the most dependable 
seeding mechanisms ever designed. 
You can plant one cotton seed at 
a time, or more, if desired, in any 
quantity per acre—the fuzziest, 
lintiest seed or wet seed. Lint 
and trash are picked out with the 
seed. Quantity is regulated by 
turningthumb nut. Easy tochange 
from cotton to corn planting, and 
vice versa. 


Go to your John Deere dealer’s store 
and select the style of planter you want. 
Be prepared this spring to do your 
seeding at less cost, without waste of 
seed or land. Write today for free 
literature. Address John re, Mo- 
line, Ill., and ask for MX- 835 


















in Advance of Change. 





It will help us if any Progressive Farmer 
and Southern Ruralist subscriber moving 
from one place to another will notify us 
at least two weeks in advance about the 
desired change of address, giving both old 
and new postoffice addresses and date you 
want the paper started at new address. 

Our mailing lists have to be made up 
some time in advance of the publication 
date of each issue. So please give us at 
least two weeks’ notice in order that you 


may not miss any copies. Here is a good 
form to use:— 








“My paper has been quing to R. 

3, Box 3%, Smithtown, N. C. Afte ae ‘the 
Bo of next month vee it to R. F. 
4, Jonesville, Texas. Yours ae 


“JOHN W. SMITH.” 











We are anxious to ‘please our readers by 
prompt service at all times. This policy 
will help us give you that sort of service. 


The Progressive Farmer 
and Southern Ruralist 














~ When Changing Your Address 
- Notify Usat Once, Two Weeks 


GIVEN 12 PC. SET 
Brighten table 5 renee! oak 


Peat os Loom Kcr 








KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 
APractical, Proven Power Cultivatorfor 
Gardeners, Suburbanites Truckers, 
Florists, Nurserymen, Fruit Growers 
New Low Prices-Easy Ri fms 
AMERICAN FARM MACHINECO. 
1040, 33rd Av.S.E., Miuncapotis. fant 









Horse too lame 
to work?... Reach for 


ABSORBINE 


Effective Absorbine quickly relievez 
muscles, sore and swollen from overwork. 
Pulled tendons, strains and sprains respond 
promptly to it. Won’t blister or loosen hair 
—and horse can work. Famous as an aid 
to quick healing of gashes, sores, bruises. 
$2.50 a bottle at all druggists. W. F. Young, 
Inc., 384 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 


OWN in Richmond County, Geor- 
gia, while grown-ups were wonder- 
how to make ends meet on cotton, 
two 18-year-old cottot! experts, one a 
girl, stepped out to show them how it 
was done, 


E 


ing 


_ Iris Beckum, in her first year as a 
member of the 4-H cotton club, raised 
925 pounds of lint on one acre, and from 
it has $85, all her own. 


Harvey Weatherford, 4-H club boy, 
who for some years has been learning 
the ins and outs of cotton farming as a 
club boy, decided last year he would step 
out into higher 


Richmond County Young Folks Race Elders for 


Cotton Growing Honors 


By? SAM MOSS 


ing farmers of the county, and in addi- 
tion helping look after 50 acres of -other 
cotton which, incidentally, yielded 54 
bales. In all, the Weatherford place 
last year produced 62 bales on 55 acres 
and made. a profit. 

Harvey was the youngest farmer king 
ever crowned in the contest, conducted 
annually by the Kiwanis Club as part of 
its movement to increase the staple and 
yield of cotton in Richmond County. 
Harvey's yield was almost nine bales. 
His nearest other competitor, Barney 
Reville, raised seven bales, while 19 con- 
test farmers had an average of almost 

exactly 500 pounds 





company. Enter- 
ing the annual 
Five Acre Cotton 
Contest sponsored 
by the Augusta 
Kiwanis Club, he 
grew 4,342 pounds 
on five acres and 
made ‘a profit of 








$32.65 per acre 
after deducting 
every imaginable 
expense item. It 
cost him 6.3 cents 
a pound, above the 
seed sales, to raise 
his cotton. Iris, on 
her acre, did even 
better, her cotton 
costing around 5.5 
cents. 

The girl made a 
record for Rich- 
mond County club 








per acre. 
Harvey’s cotton 
was made so cheap- 
ly that he made a 
profit considered 
excellent even in 
good cotton times. 
This was no paper 
profit either, for ac- 
cording to the rules, 
his own labor, the 
rent of his land, 
manure, his mule’s 
labor, and on top of 
everything spent, 
20 per -cent for 
overhead, came out. 
Fortunately the hot, 
dry weather kept 
down boll weevil 
damage, so he was 
not forced to poi- 
son. He also crowd- 
ed it into the rows, 





work, and her al- 
most two bales to 
the acre is five times the average county 
yield. 


“My methods,” she said, “were those 
learned from the county agent and his 
assistant. Mr. Bright McConnell, the 


county agent, got my two nephews inter- 
ested last year, and they did so well that 
I decided I would prepare an acre. The 
assistant agent, Mr. E. H. Jackson, gave 
me instructions in handling the crop, and 
I followed them out to the letter. 


“Tt did not take so terribly much of my 
time, either, although I hoed and _ picked it 
myself. When the boll weevil showed up I 
poisoned it. This was also done when I 
was not in school or going somewhere.” 


The young farmer.champion is a senior 
at the Blythe High School and is one of 
the leaders. She is an expert cook and 
housekeeper, in addition to being a first- 
rate cotton farmer, and is also a fine 
musician. All of these things seem to 
prove that one can be a good farmer and 
still take time to do those little things 
which make life worth living. 


“T topped the cotton to make it spread 
out,” she said, “and planted it thick 


.enough in the rows and planted the rows 


close enough together to make it almost 
cover the fields. I kept on poisoning 
even after the weevils had begun to mi- 
grate and the cotton had begun to open.” 


The total weight of lint and* seed was 
2,625 pounds, The seed weighed 1,700 
pounds. 

The gross was $107.50 and expenses 
after figuring everything, totaled $40.63 
of which $10.67 went for fertilizer. Pick- 
ing cost $12.80, figured at 50 cents per 
100 pounds, although she did it herself. 
3y the way the rules said, she made a 
profit of $58. However, about $19 of it 
was for her own labor, which can be 
counted as earned right on. 


Harvey’s record is just as remarkable, 
because he was competing with the lead- 
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put the rows three 
feet apart, and 
worked it intensively after breaking the 
land thoroughly and scattering two tons 
of manure to the acre. Boll weevil dam- 
age was figured at 8 per cent. 

From his seed, sold at $26 a ton, he 
realized $107.97. His lint graded mid- 
dling and sold for $434.20, making his 
gross profit $542.17. Charged to the 
crop or paid out for it was $381.48, leav- 
ing a net profit, after figuring overhead, 
of $160.69. 

There was $25 charged as rent of the 

land. Good seed was bought, the cost 
being $12.50. He used 4,500 pounds of 
fertilizer, at a cost of $53.60, putting 
down 900 pounds to the acre. A half ton 
of nitrate of soda, or 200 pounds an acre, 
was strewn. Ten tons of manure, valued 
at $30, was broadcast and harrowed in. 
* The boy himself worked 334 hours in 
the field and at 12 cents an hour this 
came to $40.08. He used 306 hours of 
mule labor which came to $36.72 at the 
same figure. 

Picking the cotton cost $65.16, as Har- 
vey was busy supervising the other cot- 
ton and could not do that himself. He 
plowed and hoed it, however. He paid 
$29.84 for ginning and ties. After adding 
all this, he tacked on $63.50 for over- 
head. The profit came after that. 

In other words, the boy’s profit was a 
real one, an income on brains and skill. 


.He had already paid himself for his phys- 


ical labor and for the land’s investment 
value before counting any profit. 

“Aside from the picking and ginning,” 
Harvey said, “and possibly the added fer- 
tilizer, I could have spent just as much 
time, just as much money, and. taken just 
as long to have prepared the land, for 
raising a half bale an acre as for raising 
what grew. 

“Tf I had raised only a bale an acre, 
the cost would have amounted to nearly 
seven cents. At a half bale per acre, I 
would have gone in the hole.” 


. 












I See by the Ads 


AM always proud to get letters but 

I ain’t much of a hand to write and I 
can’t always write back. But that don’t 
keep me from likin’. to get them. Now 
here’s one -.from 
Kentucky. It’s easy 
to, read because it’s 
short. It brags on 
me a little but such 
as that don‘t hurt 
me none. It’s the 
women folks that 
can’t stand the likes 
of that. Here’s the 
letter :— 

Corbin, Ky. 

Dear Uncle Bill Cas- 
per:— 

I have been reading 
your piece in the paper. I think it is wonder- 
ful. I read it first of all. I bet Aunt Martha 
is going to have most of the corn to plant 
this year. Give my love to Aunt Martha. 


Yours truly, 
Gean. 








BILL CASPER 


Gean, I am proud to know you like my 
piece in this paper and took the trouble 
to write me about it. There’s plenty of 
folks that likes my piece better than any- 
thing in this paper but they won’t write 
me like that. It just shows. you are one 
of them kind that does what you know 
you ought to do and it shows you are 
way yonder and ahead of bein’ average 
folks. 

I sure am glad to see so many ads in 
this paper. I find I can learn as much 
from the ads as I can from what the 
editor writes and the more qds they got 
the better I like it. We all ought to look 
through them right carefull. 

I see by the ads in this paper a place 
where it looks like the buzzards got in a 
good day’s work. I don’t see how they 
ever skeered them off long enough to get 
the picture took. Just as soon as I get 
my piece wrote I’m goin’ to read what it 
says and see if I can find out why they 
put the picture in the paper. 

I see by the ads in this paper where it 
says increase profits with red steer. I 
used to have two red steers and I done 
right well. 


I see by the ads in this paper where it 
says they got 14 feeds in a thimblefull. 
They don’t say 14 feedin’s for what. It 
must be somethin’ mighty little. 

I see by the ads in this paper where it 
seems like a fellow’s got a reaper that’s 
a hundred years old and a hundred thou- 
sand farm everythings, something that 
looks to me more like a tractor. 

Well, well, well! J see by the ads in 
this paper my friend Henry Grady has 
got his piece in the paper again. I’m get- 
tin’ to where I like that fellow. He’s 
got sense. You just read what he says 
over there about pitchin’ crops in wisdom 
and see if you don’t think I’m right: 

I see by the ads in this paper where.a 
fellow is advertisin’ he can’t build a good 
chorus without good material. Well, it 
looks like he’s got a lot of good material 
around him. Byt he ain’t the only one 
can build a chorus. Marthy’s got one 
too and it’s some chorus too when about 
break of day all seven of them old roost- 
ers cuts loose at one time. 

I see by the ads in this paper where 
they’ve gone to advertisin’ bakin’ soda. 
I thought everbody used that anyhow. I 
think I’ll let Marthy read what it says. 
They may have something right inter- 
estin’. 

I see by the ads in this paper where 
they’ve puttin’ in a right smart about 
alarm clocks. That’s a good idea and I 
don’t know no better time to be adver- 
tisin’ them. I know lots of folks that’s 
goin’ to have to get up earlier this year 
than in a long®time and it probably’ll 
take a good alarm clock to get us use to 
it. With times like they are we can’t 
wait on the chickens now, we got to be 
up way ahead of them. 

Yours truly, 





“Royster —for 


‘‘made enough EXTRA cotton 


to pay for the fertilizer”’ 


That’s the experience of H. Barrett, Harri- 


son, Ga., who has used Royster for five 
and says he is going to use it exclusively 
now on. 


a satisfactory crop.” 


bags. 


ROYSTER FOR MELONS 


“Royster used on 46 acres of melons gave me 
the best results I ever had. Melons were early 
maturing and larger.” 


T. A. LANIER, Autreyville, Ga. 
ROYSTER FOR COTTON 


“Twelve acres fertilized with Royster made me 
12 bales of lint. Have never used any other 
fertilizer that gives as good results as Royster.” 


M. C. CREAMER, Bluff Springs, Fla. 
FIELD TESTED 


“Have farmed 30 years and used all the well- 
known makes of fertilizer. Royster is unques- 


tionably the best in every respect.” 
W. V. WILSON, Cuba, Ala. 


T. Carroll Chapman, Newton, Miss., is 
another Royster user. He writes: “‘Royster’s 
will make cotton put on fruit even when we 
have no rain . . . I believe it will always make 


Field-tested for nearly 50 years; finely 
ground; thoroughly blended and aged; al- 
ways in good mechanical condition, Royster 
Fertilizer will help you grow more profitable 
crops. Get it from your dealer in full-weight 


years 
from 
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Tuere’s prorit for you in Royster Plant Food 











Southern Ruralist.” 


To Benefit by Our Guarantee of Ads You Must Say 


“I Saw Your Ad in The Progressive Farmer and 
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SHELLERS 


50 to 75 bu. per hour. 2 to 
4h. p. Stover Corn Shel- 
lers are unequalled. Ideal 
for popcorn. Write for 









BILL CASPER. 


new Catalog. 








For Any Need! 


size and type to 

meet any require- 
ment. 144 to 30 H. P. 
Sturdy, staunch, de- 
pendable. Users testify 
to their superiority — 
low fuel consumption 
— high power accom- 
plishment. 


Get FREE Engine Catalog 
Write for our FREE 
Engine Booklet and 
name of nearest dealer. 


STOVER MFG. & ENGINE CO. 
163 Lake Street 
Also Makers of Windmills, Feedmiiis, Saw 


Pump Jacks, Swartz Automotive and 
Tractor Replacement Parts, Tank Heaters, ete. 


Freeport, Ill- 











Magazine Clubs | 


Save One-Half 


FEBRUARY CLUB No. 6062B 





Home Circle ............. 1Yr. All for 
CEE oa cdeusasates 5 We, Only 

Gentlewoman Magazine ...1 Yr. 

Home Friend ............-. es 


Illustrated Mechanics . 

American Poultry Journal.1 Yr. 

Progressive Farmer and 
Southern Ruralist 








$] 





Woman's World .......... 1Yr All for 
Home Friend ...........-. 1Yr. Only 
Illustrated Mechanics .....1 Yr. 

Home Circle ...........+.-- Yr 


The Country Home ........ 1 Yr. 
(Formerly Farm & Fireside) 

Progressive Farmer and 
Southern Ruralist 


FEBRUARY CLUB No. €622B 








Needlecraft ............+++: 2Yrs. Allfor 
Good Stories ..........-- 1Yr. Only 
Home Friend .............- Yr. 
Illustrated Mechanics ..... 1 Yr. 
Farm Journal ..........-.- Yr. $ 
Progressive Farmer and 

Southern Ruralist ....... 1 Yr. 





FEBRUARY CLUB DEPT. 


Progressive Farmer and Southern 
Roralist, Birmingham, Ala. 
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MORE PER ACRE 
ON FEWER ACRES 


IT IS sound policy to reduce the growing cost of 


your farm crops, particularly this year. 


how? How can the cost of growing be lowered? 


Do it by intensively cultivating your best 
land. Grow more per acre on fewer acres. This 
will reduce your growing cost per bushel or 


pound. 


You can increase the yields per acre, improve 
the quality and hasten maturity of your crops 
by making a liberal application of Armour 


Fertilizers. 


Made in nearby plants — to suit the crops 
and soils in the territory served by each plant — 
Armour Fertilizers will help you produce more 


profitable yields, 


Your local Armour dealer can supply the 
grades of Armour Fertilizers best suited to your 


crops. See him soon. 


Armour Fertilizer Works 


General Offices 


111 West Jackson Boulevard 


Chicago, U. S. A. 









Under the 
Oliver Flag 





The Row Crop—On Its Tiptoe Wheels 


Under the Oliver Flag, the famous 
Oliver Tools, long the favorites of the 
South, lead to lower costs of raising 
cotton. 

Added now is the Oliver Row 
Crop Tractor on its tiptoe wheels for 


cotton, corn and other row crops. 
Modern Oliver Power and Modern 
Oliver Tools make all farming a low 
cost, profitable machine operation. 

See your Oliver Dealer or send 
the coupon. 


Oliver Farm Equipment Sales Company, Richmond, Va.; Memphis, Tenn. 
Send me folders on the tools checked below. 


R.D City 


Address. 














C] Horse-drawn Tools 


(C Plows [J Diills C] Planters 
F] Harrows [[] Cultivators (() Listers 





(] Row Crop Tractors and Tools 
(] Listers [7] Cultivators [(] Planters 
[J 18-28 [1] 28-44 Standard Tractors 





VERY action in company ought to be 
with some sign of respect to those 
present. 


In the presence of others, sing not to 
yourself with a humming noise, nor drum 
with your fingers or feet. 


Sleep not when others speak; sit not 
when others stand; speak not when you 
should hold your peace; walk not when 
others stop. : 


Turn not your back to others, especially 
in speaking; jog not the table or desk 
on which another reads or writes; lean 
not on anyone. 

Be no flatterer ; neither 
play with anyone that de- 
lights not to be played 
with. 

Read no letters, books, 
or papers in company; 
but when there is a nec- 
essity for doing it, you 
must ask leave. Come 
not near the books or 
writing of anyone so as 
to read them, unless de- 
sired, nor give your opin- 
ion of them  unasked; 
also, look not nigh when 
another is writing a letter. 

When another speaks, be attentive your- 
self, and disturb not the audience. 

If any hesitate in his words, help him 
not, nor prompt him, without being de- 
sired; interrupt him not, nor answer him, 
till his speech is ended. 

Be not curious to know the affairs of 
others, neither approach to those that 
speak in private. 

Make no show of taking great delight 
in your victuals; feed not with greedi- 
ness; lean not on the table; neither find 
fault with what you eat. 


Let your discourse with men of busi- 
ness be short and comprehensive. 


In visiting the sick, do not presently 
play the physician, if you be not knowing 
therein. 

Be not immoderate in urging your 
friend to discover a secret. 


In dispute, be not so desirous to over- 
come as to give liberty to each one to de- 
liver in his opinion ; and submit to the judg- 
ment of the major part, especially if they 
are judges of the dispute. 


Be not angry at table, whatever hap- 
pens; and if you have reason to be so, 
show it not. Put on a cheerful counte- 
nance, especially if there be strangers, 
for good humor makes one dish of meat 
a feast. 


Rev. William H. Phelp; has applied 
rules of conduct given by Washington to 
each part of the Scout Law. 

I. A Scout is Trustworthy 
“Undertake not what you cannot per- 
form, but be careful to keep your prom- 
ise.” 

II. A Scout is Loyal 
“Be not hasty to believe flying report 
to the disparagement of any.” 

JIT, A Scout is Helpful 
“In visiting the sick, do not presently 
play the physician if you be not knowing 





therein.” (A caution to “Be Prepared” 
for First Aid.) 

IV-V, A Scout ts Friendly and Courteous 
“Be not forward, but friendly and 


| courteous; the first to salute, hear, and 


o 





answer.” 
VI. A Scout is Kind 
“Let your conversation be without mal- 
ice Or envy. Show not yourself glad at 
the misfortune of another though he be 
your enemy. Deride no man’s misfor-. 








As a 13-Year-Old Boy Washington Compiled These 


“Rules of Behavior” 


tune, though there seem to be some 
cause.” 
VII. A Scout is Obedient 


“Honor and obey your natural parents, 
though they be poor.” 
VIII. A Scout is Cheerful 
“Let your countenance be pleasant. 
Speak not of doleful things in time of 
mirth. At table put on a cheerful coun- 
tenance, especially if there be strangers, 
for good humor makes one dish of meat 
a feast.” 
IX. A Scout is Thrifty 
“In your apparel be 
modest, and endeavor to 
accommodate nature, 
rather than to procure 
admiration. Play not the 
peacock.” 


X. A Scout ts Brave 


“Take all admonition 
thankfully, in what time 
or place soever given; 
but afterwards, not be- 
ing culpable, take a time 
and place convenient, to 
let him know that gave 
them.” 


Moke 
“Let your. recreations 
sinful. Labor to keep 
breast that little spark 
called conscience.” 
XII. A Scout is Reverent 
“When you speak of God or his at- 
tributes let it be seriously in reverence.” 


Scout is Clean 
be manful, not 
alive in your 
of celestial fire 





A Real Opportunity 
By ALEXANDER NUNN 

O-OPERATING with the National 

Nut Tree Planting Council, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist 
is privileged to offer to its young folks 
for planting walnuts from historic 
Amerjcan homes. As long as the supply 
lasts, five walnuts will be sent to each 
boy or girl who will agree to follow di- 
rections as to planting and care. The 
walnuts will come from the homes of 
Thomas Heyward, Jr., one of the signers 
of the Declaration of Independence, and 
Admiral Richard Byrd, noted explorer of 
the North and South Poles by airplane. 

A very limited number of walnuts from 
Washington’s own home at Mt. Vernon 
are available to groups if definite re- 
quirements are met. 

Send all requests for seed to Young 
People’s Department, The Progressive 
Farmer and Southern Ruralist at nearest 
office. 


Willie Willis Says 
By ROBERT QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1931, by Publishers Syndicate) 








“It wasn't my fault. Everbody uses 


somethin’ to make their hair stay slick 
an’ Pug said mucilage would last longer’n 
anything else.” 

“Maybe George Washington couldn't 
tell a lie about a cherry tree, but I bet 
they never tried him.on a busted window.” 








He Pauses Long Enough From Planting to Tell 


“How My Garden Grows” 


By L. A. NIVEN 


PUT in 200 feet of Alaska English 

peas on January 17, also 300 cabbage 
and 1,200 onion plants. This is more 
than I shall need, but I shall can or sell 
the surplus peas; 
dry and store the 
onions; and sell or 
feed the cabbage to 
the chickens or cow. 

On January 24 I 
planted 500 feet of 
Triumph Irish pota- 
toes,»85 feet of spin- 
ach, 15 feet ‘of Per- 
fection radish, 25 
feet each of Japan- 
ese and Purple Top Globe turnip, 50 feet 
of sweet peas, and 25 feet each of tulip 
bulbs and jonquils or buttercups. 

Spring turnips must be properly thin- 
ned and cultivated if they are to amount 
to anything. I expect to thin mine down 
to one plant to each three to five inches 
of space. These thinnings make excel- 
lent greens. 

I know I have planted this stuff a lit- 
tle early, but the condition of the ground 
and weather were ideal for early plant- 
ing. At least I feel that it is worth while 
to take the chance, as most of the vege- 
tables planted are hardy and will stand 
very adverse weather conditions. I don’t 
believe I have ever seen the ground as 
dry in January as this year. It was in 
perfect condition for working. 

The cabbage and onion plants set on 
January 17 had become established and 
were showing signs of growth on Janu- 
ary 24. I scattered some pulverized dry cow 
manure around these plants and culti- 
vated it in witha hand rake on same date. 
In a few weeks more I shall scatter a lit- 
tle chicken manure around them, and just 
before the cabbage begin to show signs 
of bunching to head I shall give a side 
application of one of the quickly avail- 
able nitrogen fertilizers. 


I used in one row some Irish potatoes 
I grew last fall. The other four rows 
were planted with certified seed. Each 
year many of our readers ask me if fall 
grown seed is suitable for spring plant- 
ing. It generally isn’t, and my only pur- 
pose in using this seed for one row is to 
prove again that it is wasteful to use such 
seed. I will tell more about this after 
the potatoes are dug. 


In the last issue I said I was going to 
use a 4-8-6 fertilizer in my garden. How- 
ever, after looking over the ground again, 
I decided more nitrogen was needed, and 
I am using a 6-8-6. I am doing this de- 
spite the fact that the ground is reason- 
ably fertile, had a broadcast application 
of stable manure this winter, and side ap- 
plications of quickly available nitrogen 
will be used from time to time during 
the growing season. Liberal feeding of 
vegetables is one of the absolute essen- 
tials for success, and I don’t propose to 
fall down on this point. 





L. A. NIVEN 


Timely Garden and Orchard 
Jobs 


IVE asparagus a top-dressing of ni- 

trogen just as the shoots start in 
spring, if there is any indication. that 
there is not an abundance of this plant 
food element in the soil. 

2. Sow now a row or two of Seven 
Top turnips. They are grown for the 
tops only, which make excellent greens. 
Also sow some of the Japanese turnip, 
which is quite hardy, produces a large 
and sweet root, and is somewhat re-~- 
sistant to plant lice. 

3. Plant only the round smooth seeded 
varieties of English peas real early, The 


wrinkled seeded kind will not stand so 
much cold as the smooth kind and should 
not be planted until the ground begins 
to warm up some, say March to early 
April, depending on location. Of these 
later kinds Thomas Laxton, Telephone, 
Gradus, and Laxtonian are very good. 

4. Peach leaf curl is found in most 
places. To control it a winter spray of 
a good fungicide, such as concentrated 
lime sulphur wash or Bordeaux mixture, 
must be applied before the buds begin to 
swell. The Bordeaux may be mixed with 
lubricating oil emulsion where this mate- 
rial is being used as a scale spray. 


5. From 40 to 50 asparagus plants, 
properly set and cared for, should furnish 
the average family an abundance of this 
vegetable. Now is the time to set the 
roots. Put them 2 to 2%4 feet apart in 
rows 5% to 6 feet wide. In preparation 
for setting the roots plow out a trench 
8 to 10 inches deep, and put in the bottom 
of it three inches of well rotted stable 
manure, mixing it well with the soil by 
digging it into the bottom of the trench. 
Put two inches of topsoil in bottom of 
trench and set asparagus roots, covering 
only two or three inches deep, pulling 
the soil to the plants as they grow in the 
spring. Use the Mary Washington 
variety. 

‘6. Wax paper cones, an illustration of 
which is shown, aid 
greatly in produc- 
ing early vege- 
table crops. Plac- 
ed directly over the 
individual plants 
ample protection 
from late frosts is 
= provided and more 
rapid growth is brought about. They 
cost comparatively little and nearly every 





home garden and truck grower can use 4 


them profitably. 


7. From less than 500 hills of tomatoes 
last year Mrs. Pearlie Graham of Muh- 
lenberg County, Kentucky, produced an 
abundance for a family of seven, gave 
some.to neighbors, and canned nearly 50 
gallons. This was done despite the se- 
vere drouth. Here is how Mrs. Gra- 
ham says she did it :— 

“We sowed seed early under canvas 
to get large plants. We have set them 
when blooming. The ground was plow- 
ed, disked, and laid off as usual. Then 
we dug holes about six inches deep, 30 
inches apart, in the bottom of furrow, 
filled them with well rotted manure, mix- 
ed the dirt in,,and set the plants as deep 
as possible. We cultivated often, and 
kept -all branches or suckers pulled off 
until bearing started.” 


How Much Fertilizer for 


Garden? 
e Y GARDEN is 65 by 85 feet and 
- is a heavy clay soil. Last year I 


applied 100 pounds 4-8-4 commercial fer- 
tilizer. How much stable manure and 
commercial fertilizer may I use on this 
garden this year without using too 
much ?” 

Three to five two-horse loads of stable 
manure spread on broadcast would not be 
too much for this space of approximate- 
ly one-eighth of an acre. Chop this to 
pieces with a disk and then turn under 
and disk several times again so as to 
thoroughly incorporate with the soil. 
When the rows are laid off, put in the 
drill before planting the seed 250 to 300 
pounds of the 4-8-4 commercial fertilizer. 
Follow this with side applications to the 
vegetables during spring and summer of 
some of the quickly available nitrogens, 
the quantity to be determined by the con- 
dition of the vegetables. 








(Right) 43 BALES INSTEAD OF 17: 
Mr. J. W. Whiddon of Newville, Henry 
Co., Ala., who changed to a different 
make of fertilizer in 1929, after using ““AA 
QUALITY” goods for over 15 years. His 
yield dropped to 17 bales. In 1930 he 
returned to “AA QUALITY” and aver- 
aged 43 bales, twice the average yield for 
his district. Read his letter below. 
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(Left) COST PER POUND RE- 
DUCED: Mr. T. O. Lawrence, 
well-known cotton-grower of Edi- 
son, Calhoun Co., Ga., who writes: 
“My records show that by using 
AGRICO I increased my yield per 
acre and thereby cut my cost per 
pound of cotton to 7'4c a 1b.” 
(Sept. 16, 1930) 


“As Good as 


A A. 


HIS frank letter from Mr. 
J. W. Whiddon, Newville, 
Ala., is highly significant: 


“In 1930, I planted 60 acres 
of cotton as usual. I used ‘AA 
QUALITY’ Fertilizer and made 
43 bales, or more than twice 
the average yield per acre for 
this section. My yield was 360 
Ibs. per acre, against 170 Ibs. 
average on the same kind of 
soil as mine where the saine 
amount of fertilizer of other 
makes was used. 


“I have been getting this in- 
creased yield ever since I began 
using ‘AA QUALITY’ Fertilizer 
15 to 20 years ago, and I at- 
tribute my gain to your fertil- 
izer. I cannot praise it too 
highly, not only because it in- 
creases yields but also because 
it is always dry and in fine 
mechanical condition, which 
enables me to run it through my 
distributor evenly and smooth- 
ly, with no clogging whatever. 


“In 1929 I slipped away from 
‘AA QUALITY’ for the first time, and 
used another well-known brand. I 
made only 17 bales of cotton on the 
same 60 acres where I made 43 
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bales in 1930, when I again used 
‘AA QUALITY.’ I used the same 
amount of fertilizer both years. I 


‘will not use anything but ‘AA QUAL- 


ITY’ Fertilizer in the future. The ex- 
periment proved to be too expensive, 
and I am back with you 100 per cent 
to stay; you may count on that.” 
J. W. Whiddon, (Sept. 26, 1930.) 


There’s an old phrase which says, 
“As good as A. A. C.” But facts like 
these submitted by Mr. Whiddon 
show that it pays to insist on “AA 
QUALITY” goods. 


Bigger yields—Lower costs 


Increased yields due to superior 
crop-producing power of AGRICO 
and the other “AA QUALITY” Fertil- 
izers conclusively prove this im- 
portant fact: The better the fertilizer, 
the less it costs you in the long run. 


AGRICO contains extra plant-food 
elements which farmers themselves 
have found, in demonstrations on 
their own farms, play a vital part in 
producing more vigorous plant 
growth and more profitable yields. 


Use AGRICO this season; there is 
a brand for each crop. Keep a care- 
ful record of your costs and know 
(don’t guess) how much AGRICO 
increases your profit. We provide a 
new crop-cost method free, through 
our dealers. Order your AGRICO 
now, for prompt delivery when you 
need it. 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL Co. 


233 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga. 
First National Bank Bldg., Montgomery, Ala. 


Makers of “AA QUALITY” FERTILIZERS 


GRICO 


Jor allcrops 
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The Improved 


Cultivator 
and 


Distributor 


A combination of the famous 





er Distributer. Sold separately 
or In combination. Side dresses 
and covers one side of two rows 
at a single trip. Saves labor, 
hastens maturity, increases 
yields. The Distributor may be 
used on other makes of cultiva- 
tors. Handles lumpy soda per- 
fectly. Write today for full de- 
tails if your dealer does not car- 
ry these tools. 


HARRIMAN MFG. CO. 


P. 0. Box 263, Harriman, Tenn. 























to Mexican Bean Beetles, Cucum- 
ber and Blister Beetles, Chicken 
Lice, Cockroaches and other pests. 
Dust with FLUO Fhe; 
makes 9 pounds of effective insecticide. 
Safer to use than arsenics. 
Highly endorsed by agricultural 
experiment stations. 
Write for booklet. 
Dealers wanted 
Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Corp., 
Richmond, Va. 
















SAVE MONEY! Get your Roofing direct 

from the Factory and keep in your own pocket 

' the profits the dealer would get. All kinds and 

~ erg Galvanized Corrugated. Shingles and As- 

Write Roofing. Freight paid. Easy to nail on. 

rite TODAY for Free Samples and freight paid 
prices. FREE SAMPLES. 


Savannah Fence & Roofing Co. 
Dept. P-7 Savannah, Ga, 
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FREE 
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Keeps Crows Away 
Or Your Money Back 


Crows and rodents will leave you 
alone at planting time if you treat 
your seed corn with LIBERTY CROW 
SCAT. 

_ These pests are not known in fields 
planted with CROW SCAT treated 


seed. 

CROW SCAT is insurance against 
- replanting. 

‘CROW SCAT is absolutely harmless. 
| Won't clog the planter, won’t hurt the 
' seed. On the contrary, it insures max- 
imum germination. Easy to apply. 

' $1 invested in CROW SCAT means 
hours saved in replanting. One-half 
' pint, enough for 1 bushel seed, $1. One 
- pint, enough for 2 bushels, $1.50. You 
' buy CROW SCAT with the distinct 
understanding of your money back if 
not satisfied. SEND NO MONEY. 
Just mail coupon. Pay on arrival. 
mee Pay_postage, 








hecaries Hall Co., Dept. P.F.G.1 
a Conn, 
Send me ........ pint (state quantity) CROW 
SCAT. il pay postman on arrival. You are 


| to return my money i’ I’m not satisfied. 
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Manufacturers Making It Easy to Plant 


Cotton in Hills 


By DAN SCOATES 


HE tendency today in agricultural 
production is toward the elimination 
of hand labor. This is a carry-over from 
industry. Many of our crops have al- 
ready followed this tendency and cotton 


| is following it now in a very decided 


way. The chopping of cotton, as well as 
the harvesting of it, are the two large 
hand labor users in its production. Both 
these operations are now receiving con- 
siderable attention from those engaged 
in agriculture in 

an effort to re- 
duce the hand 
labor involved. 

It seems that 
one of the best ways 
to eliminate chopping 
is by giving special 
attention to the planting 
operation. There are, of 
course, other ways of me- 
chanical chopping that are 
proving more or less suc- 
cessful under certain condi- 
tions. But when it comes to 
cotton on hillsides and in 
small patches there probably 
is no better way known at 
the present time to elim-, 
inate chopping than to 
consider the chopping of 
cotton when the cotton 
is planted. 

The hill drop 
planter has come 
into being in an 
effort to reduce 













































the labor of chopping. These hill 
drop planters drop several seeds _to- 
gether and then skip a _ certain dis- 


tance and drop several seeds together 
again. These planters are so designed 
that the number of seeds dropped in a 
hill can be varied, as well as the distance 
between the hills. 


the small one-horse planter on up to 
the multiple row, tractor operated planter. 
This type of planter 
too is 
tured now by practically 


companies. It is becom- 


out the South. 


The advantage which is 

claimed for this type of 
planter is the fact that the 
chopping or cultivating with 
the hoe can be reduced to the 
minimum. It is also claimed 
that seed is saved. 
This sounds very 
reasonable because 
only the seed is 
planted from which 
stalks of cotton are 
going to be allowed 
to grow. Further, 
the seed being group- 
ed together in 
bunches is able to better break 
through a crust if such is 
formed on top of the soil, 
thus getting a better stand 
than would otherwise be obtain- 
able. 

This idea of hill dropping cot- 
ton came originally, no doubt, 
from the check row idea used by 
the corn growers of the Middle 
West. Where their corn is check- 
ed it can be cultivated in two 
directions at right angles to each 
Thus the corn never needs to be 
hoed at all. There is some check row 
cotton in the South. This method of 
planting, however, is only adapted to flat 
or very gently rolling lands. A great 
deal of the cotton that we have in the 
South is grown on hillsides which are 
terraced and not adapted to check row- 
ing. The hill drop was brought out to 
give the benefits of checking with the 
exception that the cotton cannot be 
plowed both ways, because the checks are 
not even, 


Some of the manufacturers of cotton 
planters have been making hill-drop 
planters for a good many years. 
Others have felt the demand in more 
recent years. Some have built hill- 
drop attachments that are designed 
to convert their regular machines 
into hill-drop planters when desired. 
In some sections of the South hill- 
drop planting without thinning is 
growing in favor. 


other, 









Just paint the roosts with 
“Black Leaf 40./’ The heat 
from the birds' bodies releases 
the fumes, which kill lice. 


NO HANDLING OF BIRDS}. 


Recommended by Colleges and Experiment 
Stations everywhere. Ask your dealer. If he 
does not have it, send $1.25 for 150 bird size. 
— Stat A 
i Cerp. 
Tesenuaten 
Louisville, Ky. 
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The planters are made | 
in various sizes, including everything from | 


being manufac- | 
all the large implement | 


ing very popular through- | 









| aneeiiee $4.80 eee 
| In a few minutes you can make a better brooder 
than you can buy. No tools needed but a pair of 
ordinary shears. The materials, including Heater, 
| Cost only $4.80. Broods 40 to 100 chicks. 
I want you to try my brooder and will send you 
| plans for making it, together with a Putnam Brooder 
| Heater, for $4.75. All postpaid. The Putnam Brood- 
er Heater holds one quart of oil and 


| Burns 10 Days Without Attention 
| Try the brooder out and if you don’t say it’s the 
| best brooder you ever used, return the Heater in 30 
| days and get your money back. When ordering, please 
| give your Slere name, Send for my free Booklet 
\ ‘Poultry Hel: 


|, PUTNAM. Route 286-K ELMIRA, N. ¥. 
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—_ doors, egg turn- 
t up ready to use. 


AND WE PAY THE FREIGHT .— ve 
150 Egg Size Now Only - $11.75 |} Meney 
250 Egg Size New Only - 17.25 
400 Egg Size Now Only - 25.45 


80 Days Trial—Money back if not satisfied. Brooder prices cut, too. 
Free Catalog. Freight Paid east of Rockies. 











Order now or write for Cai 
WISCONSIN-IRONCLAD CO., Box 43 Racine, Wisc. 
_ n' 
and clear. See 
away. a oy = 
Damme 4 and 





= farm 
20 packs Seeds, at 1082 rocket” cn Page - 
o et, a return 
$3 colfected. No more money te y. EXTRA $1500 5 
ig Cash Prizes you mag ite fox poode today. Send 
sraricNssa Fee OO ARADISE, PAs 








FARQUHAR 
SAW - MILLS— 


Built with Chain QOiling or Roller Bearings and 
Positive Geared Set Works. Fast, accurate cutting. 
Attractive Price for Complete Outfit. 


A. B. Farquhar Co., Ltd., Box 619, York, Pa. 
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LANCASTER COUNTY SEEDCO. Station €7 PARADISE, PA 





ee ee razor on 30 day trial. 


ea 3 
Scop FREE. sop FREE: STERLING. ae Nit . Sarin 


EAD OUR ADVERTISING COL- 

UMNS for new offers by our ad- 
vertisers. Then write for their cata- 
logs. You'll save money by it. 


ORE, MD. 
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One Gallus Departmint fer Men 


S’POSE you-all have seen in th’ pa- 


I 


pers about that there Wickersham 
committee that was give th’ job of 
studyin’ th’ prohibishun questshun an’ 


findin’ out what t’ do with it had done 
brung in a report an’ was fixin’ t’ take 
out an’ go home. 

Well, I cert’nly was serprised, on account 
them fellers ain’t been on that job only 
about a year an’ a half, an’ I jedge they 
was drawin’ good wages an’ gittin’ there 
munney reg’lar every Sattidy. An’ here 
they quit work right in these hard times, 
an’ let on like they’ve done talked th’ 
thing over an’ found out they don’t know 
nothin’ about it, jest th’ same as th’ bal- 
lance of us. I ain’t seen th’ report, but 
fr’m what I kin hear about it, them fel- 
lers is jest like folks that gits onto a 
flyin’ jenny at th’ county fair, an’ rides 
tel it stops, an’ then they git off jest th’ 
same place they got on. They’ve done a 
heap of ridin’, but they ain’t been no- 


wheres. 
Meet 


Well, it ain’t no use fer a feller whitch 
b’leeves in probishun tryin’ t’ argue some 
other feller that b’leeves differ’nt into 
seein’ it th’ way he does, an’ I don’t aim 
t’ let no argumint git started about it. 

What I'm talkin’ about is them fellers 
on that investigatin’ committee quittin’ 
sech a good job, an’ we alreddy got plenty 
of folks out of work, an’ now we'll have 
t’ scrap around an’ find sump’n fer them 
fellers t’ do when we thought we had 
them all fixed up an’ out of th’ way. 
You take most fellers that’s gota job like 
that workin’ fer th’ Gover'mint, an’ you 
wouldn't heard nuthin’ from ’em fer 5 ’r 
6 years, an’ one day sumbuddy would 
say, “What you reckon them fellers 
is doin’ that we told t’ investigate this 
here prohibishun bizness?” An’ then we'd 
send out an’ wake ’em up, an’ they'd is- 
sue a report that they was jest fixin’ t’ 
issue a report about it, an’ then ever- 
buddy would fergit- about it ag’in, an’ 
maybe we wouldn’t hear nuthin’ more 
about it fer a cupple of years more. 
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DON’T know nuthin’ about them fel- 

lers my ownself, but fr’m th’ way they 
ackted, quittin’ a good job like that so 
soon, looks t’ me like they was jest sorter 
green hands, an’ didn’t know mutch about 
holdin’ down Gover'’mint jobs, ’r maybe 
they figgered that folks reely was ex- 
pecktin’ ’em t’ find out sump’n about it 
an’ let us know right quick. Ef I kin 
git a-holt of that report, I aim t’ read it 
myself, an’ find out jest what was th’ 
matter ailed ’em. 

You take us all ’round, an’ we're 
mighty smart folks. We kin invent things 
like radios an’ tellegrafs an’ all kinds of 
masheenery, an’ we kin even make folks 
b’leeve that it’s a good thing fer them t’ 
mor’gidge their house so they kin buy an 
automobile, an’ spend their time ridin’ 
up an’ down th’ big road. But onct in a 
while we strike sump’n reel hard, like this 
here bizness of havin’ a lot o’ folks goin’ 
hungry in one state, an’ havin’ more wheat 
an’ hog meat than we know what t’ do 
th’ sort of situashun we got on hand right 
now, an’ I tell you, it’s givin’ th’ smartest 
men we got sump’n t’ study about, and 
they ain't none of ’em been able t’ figger 
out no answer up tel yit. 

Ef it was in some other country, I 
reckon we'd a-had th’ thing all fixed up 
by this time, ’r else we'd a-told th’ other 
folks how t’ fix it, but when it happens 
right here in our own front yard, you 
might say, it’s a powerful hard thing t’ 
settle. It’s a good deal like one of these 
here puzzle pickchers you see in th’ pa- 
pers, that looks mighty easy untel you 
try it. Th’ trick is t’ take a hungry man 
in one state, an’ a sack full of wheat in 
th’ state next to him, an’ git ’em t’gether 
without violatin’ th’ Constitushun, break- 


By? BILL RUMPUS, Edditer 


in’ th’ Sherman Anti Trust law, or inter- 
ferin’ with interstate commerce. Anny of 
you fellers that thinks you're smart, you 
figger out how t’ do it an’ write t’ Mis- 
ter Hoover about it. He'll be mighty 
glad t’ find out th’ answer, an’ anuther 
thing, he wants t’ find it out before that 
feller has done perished t’ death, so you 
better let him know about it right away. 





Beekeeping 


By R. R. REPPERT 


What to Do in February 


F THE following have not been ac- 

complished as advised last month, do 
them now, since the busy season will soon 
be at hand and there will then be no time 
for them: Clean up 
and burn all useless 
equipment about the 
yard; repair all old 
equipment in need of 
such; anticipate the 
season's needs and 
purchase and make 
ready the necessary 
new equipment; 
paint all old and 
new equipment. 








R. R. REPPERT 


Careful watch should be kept of the 
colonies in case of an extended period of 
warm weather during this and the next 
month. It often happens that warm 
weather during February induces plant 
growth, resulting in the production of 
pollen and some nectar, which together 
with favorable temperatures, encourages 
the bees to rear a considerable quantity 
of new brood. This young growing brood 
consumes a great quantity of honey that 
has been carried over for winter stores; 
and in caring for the brood, and gath- 
ering the available nectar from the field, 
the vitality of the old bees is reduced. 
The chances at this season are that warm 
weather will be followed by a cold spell 
of such intensity that not only is the flow 
of nectar shut off for some time, but the 
young brood, that would otherwise re- 
place the older bees, is killed. Thus the 
colony is found more or less exhausted 
and with reduced stores, often to such 
an extent that the colony starves unless 
aid is given them by the beekeeper. 


No practical way can be suggested to 
delay; the bees in their brood rearing. In 
case the situation as above described oc- 
curs, however, the beekeeper should care- 
fully watch the bees, examining them if 
necessary to determine if they have suffi- 
cient stores, and if not, he should be 
prepared to feed them sugar syrup in the 
manner suggested in previous articles. 


Occasion is here offered to mention the 
matter of wax worm infestation. Bee- 
keepers are often concerned over the ex- 
termination, as they suppose, of some of 
their colonies of bees by this pest of 
combs. It is here advised that the worms 
rarely, if ever, destroy a colony in good 
thrifty condition. The bees themselves, 
if healthy and of sufficient number, de- 
stroy the worms as soon as they are 
found in the hive, and it is only when 
the colony is found starving, diseased, or 
queenless, that ‘hey are unable to guard 
their hives and the worms destroy the 
combs in spite of ‘the bees. Almost: all 
cases where worms are reported to have 
destroyed the colonies in the spring are 
primarily due to starvation in much the 
same way as described above, and care 
and feeding at the right time will save 
the colony. 


Fumigate all combs that are stored 
away from the protection of the bees 
with paradichlorobenzene to protect from 
the wax worms. 
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All of your profit 


starts here... 


N these times of better farming, all of your profit is in 


] 


Look facts in the face! All of your profit comes out of 


quality yield, quick yield, heavy yield per acre. 


the ground; but soil can’t grow a profit in today’s 
market without the help of plenty of plant food—the 
right sort of plant food that you’re sure to get in every 
bag of V-C fertilizer. 


Make your ground rich, start your profit there in the 
soil and grow this profit big, with V-C fertilizer. Get a 
heavy crop, an early crop, the finest your land can pro- 
duce. Demand V-C, insist on V-C, buy and use no other 
fertilizer but “‘old reliable’? V-C. Make your farming 
profit—the profit that can come from nowhere but the 
ground in your fields—a V-C profit that pays you well. 


[, 


FERTILIZERS 


¥ XM 


Vireinta-Carotina CHEMICAL Corp., RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 








Sales offices in seventeen cities 
Dealers at all distribution points 
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1 HILL DROP OR 
DRILL 
COTTON 
PLANTING 


LEDBETTER 


"Force-Feed” 


PLANTER 





the hill, 
WILL NOT SKIP A HILL 





“You said it would plan‘ all 
day without missing a hill. I will 
go you one better . . . I planted 
65 acres WITHOUT “MISSING 
A HILL!’’—Geo. W. Wagnon, 
Stratford, Okla. 











Stocks carried wherever Cotton is grown, 


See your Ledbetter Dealer, or write 
today for full information 


Thre SOUTHERN PLOW CO. 


602 ELM ST. DALLAS,TEXAS. 


any distance between hills; and 
IN A DAY’S 


PLANTING. Plants all row crops perfectly. 
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The LEDBETTER “Force-Feed”’ Planter, " 
without complicated attachments, will plant “THERE'S NO SENSE IN LETTING 
accurately any number of Cotton Seed to THEM TO WORK IN 


| eeteden years’ experience with geese as 
hoe hands in cotton fields, 1927, 1928, 
1929, and 1930, has convinced me beyond 
doubt that they are both valuable and de- 









pendable for this work. So much so, that 





PUREBRED BABY CHIX 
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Last Call for Free Chicks 


Buyers of baby chicks who expect to be in 
the market this year should not overlook the 
10 free chick offer being 
made by Mr. D. D. Slade, 
owner of the Kentucky 
Hatchery, Lexington. On 
orders placed previous to 
March ist Mr. Slade will 
give 10 free chicks with 
each 100 ordered, $1.00 down 
books the order, and the 
chicks may be delivered 
any time during the year. 
You pay the postman after 
the chicks arrive. Mr. 
Slade, who was formerly 
a teacher in the Poultry 
Department, University of 
Kentucky, has made a specialty of high-class 
baby chicks, also 3 and 6 weeks old stock. 
He produces fourteen breeds accredited stock. 
Don’t delay. Send today for the catalog, price 
list and details on this remarkable offer. It 
is one of the best offers ever made in the 
South. Write Mr. D. D. Slade, owner, Ken- 
tucky Hatchery, 252 West Fourth Street, 
Lexington, Ky. Adv. 





MR. D. D. SLADE 





DRUMM S SOVEREIGN STRAIN 


1 We have MORE successful customers in 

the South than any other exclusive breed- 

ing concern! READ WHAT WE OFFER: Almost a 
QUARTER CENTURY successful poultry experience and 
$70,000 poultry breeding plant! All chicks we sell pro- 
duced from our own flocks on South’s LARGEST Poultry 
Breeding Farm (320 Acres). We breed ONLY from 
world’s heaviest laying strains, pedigree records to 320 
eggs per year. Fowls bloodtested! Tancred and English 
Leghorns, Parks’ Barred Rocks, Fishel White Rocks, 
Byers’ Buff Orpingtons, Rucker Reds, Fishel R, 
SC. White Wyandottes. You get Finest Laying 
Blood at our moderate prices. First practical 
book written for Southern poultry keepers Free! 

DRUMM E 


Pyles Hollywood — 
WHITE LEGHORNS 


mie pen 1924-25, 5th high pen 1926-27, 9th high pen 
1928-29, 7th for points and 7th for eggs 1929-30, Ala- 
3rd and 4th high heng 1928-29 Florida, 











bama Contest. 
Baby chicks same breeding as contest birds every 
Wednesday pecintng Feb, 25, $17.00 per 100; $150.00 
r 1,000. 10% with order. ' Safe arrival guaranteed. 
arcel post prepaid. 
DO YOU LIVE IN ALABAMA 


or anywhere below the Mason & Dixon line? Will give 
100 baby chicks to first person from your state ordering 
1,000 chicks. Ask managament of the contests about 


our Leghorns. 
MAYSVILLE, KY. 


W. E. PYLES, 
Ss from 250-342egg 
PEDIGREED Stock. Bred 
‘from our National Egg Contest Wi 
grow faster, make better layers, pay larg . 
quardnrer PROTECTS YoU AGAINST Loss st2 
EEKS. Mrs. J. F. Sanders, Wee. | ie, raised 95% of 2000 
eee and was getting e cees | ‘in 5 m Mrs. C, se 
Aurora, Nebr., raised 586 out of "600. aos sold $1028 
worth of e frem 250 thong SPECIAL PRICES, 
g4ey TERMS. Catalog FREE. 12 varieties. ra 
OOTH FARMS, Box 678, CLINTON, MO. 












with them-I have been able to increase 
by an average of 50 per cent the acreage 
worked per family and per plow, with a 
corresponding increase in. yields per 
family unit. 

Unquestionably, one of the weaknesses 

of cotton growing in the Central South 
and Southeast has been, and is, the small 
acreage per worker, with consequent low 
returns and low living standards for the 
average family. In large part, this is 
of course due to the “lay” of our lands, 
so to speak. That is, so much of our 
land is rolling or hilly, and so cut ‘up 
into small_fields, that the use of cultiva- 
tors and other machinery as used in 
Texas and Oklahoma has been difficult or 
well-nigh impossible. The result has 
been seen in yields of five to ten bales 
of cotton per family unit. Such a farmer 
has indeed a hard time competing with 
the grower in West Texas or Oklahoma, 
who, with an equal labor force, handles 
80 to 100 acres, getting 20 to 30 bales, 
on an average. 
Geese, two-mule cultivators, and lib- 
eral fertilization, I am certain, afford us 
a sure means of successfully competing 
with growers in the Southwest. We cannot 
expect to handle as large acreage as they 
can, but geese and cultivators will enable 
us very materially to increase the acreage 
per family unit, and the wise use of fer- 
tilizers will enable us to greatly increase 
per acre yields. By the employment of 
these means, I personally have no fear of 
competition from Western growers, and 
feel that I can stay in the game as long as 
they. 

We who grow cotton know that hoeing 
is the biggest single-labor item in making 
the crop. We know, also, that crabgrass 
is the great arch-enemy in our cotton 
fields. Well, crabgrass is meat for the 
lowly goose and on an average one per 
acre will keep it in subjection. 

It may interest Progressive Farmer and 
Southern Ruralist readers to know that 
on my farms we are now using 500 to 
700 head of geese, practically every ten- 
ant using them. I have each man own 
the geese he uses, and he keeps them and 
looks after them the year round. Where 
crabgrass is exceptionally bad, and in a 
wet season, two geese per acre may be 
necessary to hold it im subjection; under 
average conditions, one goose per acre is 
enough; and where geese have been run 
in previous years and little or no grass 
has made seed, one goose to two acres 
will do the work. 


In farming with geese, the first essen- 
tial, naturally, is getting the geese. This 
we do by sending a man with a truck on 
a 25-, 50-, or 75-mile tour, as may be 
necessary, picking up the geese. where 
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THEM PLAY LIKE THIS,” 


hee ote EP Agee | 


SAYS MOSS. “PUT 


THE COTTON PATCH.”’ 


Using Them Since 1927, Moss Is E. nthusiastic About 


Geese As Hoe Hands 


By B. L. MOSS 


run from $1 to $1.50 a head, but seem to 
be lower this season. Each tenant fur- 
nished geese in this way is charged with 
them, to be paid for in the fall. He feeds 
them, and gets the value of the increase. 
In other words, they are his. 

The next essential is a goose-tight 
fence, for geese are fond not only of 
crabgrass, but of nearly every field crop 
that grows, except cotton and strawber- 
ries, neither of which they will eat. Most 
of our goose-tight fences are made 
of 32-inch woven net wire at the 
bottom, with one or two strands of barb 
wire above. -This will hold them unless 
they begin flying, in which case the hest 
thing’ to do is to clip closely the feathers 
of one wing. 

In fencing fields, it is best to include 
only one man’s cotton crop in the in- 
closure, so that the geese will not have 
to roam too far, and so they will work 
only in the cotton of the owner. How- 
ever, this is not always practicable, and 
in sOme cases we must have two or three 
men’s crops in one enclosure. When this 
is the case, each tenant should feed and 
water his geese at some point in his par- 
ticular crop, so they will work where 
they should. 

We find it quite important in building 
fences to exclude from the fields every- 
thing except cultivated land. Water 
holes, branches,“'creeks, thickets, and 
brier patches should be left out or clean- 
ed up, for geese like to stay in such 
places during the warm May and June 
days, to the neglect of their work in the 
cotton fields. For shade, a brush arbor 
at their watering place is sufficient. Plen- 
ty of water should be provided. For this 
purpose, a five-gallon lard can or an old- 
fashioned washpot, sunk in the ground 
to within a few inches of the top, is use- 
ful. It is well to cover the top of this 
vessel with net wire fencing, so that the 
geese may drink from it but not bathe 
in it. A water hole is not at all neces- 
sary for them to play in, and when they 
have such a place, they are sure to spend 
too much time around it. 


How much and what sort of feed do 
geese need, is a question often asked. 
For grown geese, shelled corn is prob- 
ably the best of all feeds, and they are 
very fond of it. Under our conditions, 
I find that about three ounces of corn 
each day, along with what grass and 
other pickings they can get, will keep 
them in good condition. This figures about 
a bushel of corn per year per goose, 
which is low pay for such an excellent 
hoe hand. In May and June, when geese 
are doing their best work in the fields, 
they should have their corn each night, 
as sOme grain seems to be needed for 
them to work best, no matter how much 
grass they are getting. After the crop is 
made, from August on until November, 
we feed them little or none. 

On fields well stocked with geese, we ; 
chop our cotton. in May, and , then, little 








Wonderful Success 


In Raising Baby Chicks 

Mrs. Rhoades’ letter will no doubt 
be of utmost interest to poultry rais- 
ers who have had serious losses in 
raising baby chicks. We will let Mrs. 
Rhoades tell her experience in her 
own words: 

“Dear Sir: I see reports of so many 
losing their little chicks, so thought 
I would tell my experience. “My first 
incubator chicks, when but a few days 
old, began to die by the dozens. I 
tried different remedies and was about 
discouraged with the chicken business. 
Finally I sent to the Walker Remedy 
Co., Waterloo, Iowa, for a box of their 
Walko Tablets to be used in the drink- 
ing water for baby chicks. It’s just 
the only thing to keep the chicks free 
from disease. We raised 700 thrifty, 
healthy chicks and never lost a single 
chick after the first dose.”—Mrs. Ethel 
Rhoades, Shenandoah, Iowa. 


Danger of Infection Among 
Baby Chicks 

Readers are warned to. exercise 
every sanitary precaution and _ be- 
ware of contaminated drinking water. 
Baby chicks must have a generous 
supply of pure water. Drinking ves- 
sels harbour germs and ordinary 
drinking water often becomes con- 
taminated and may spread disease 
through your entire flock and can 
cause the loss of half or two-thirds 
your hatch before you are aware, 
Don’t wait until you lose your chicks, 
Take the “stitch in time that saves 
nine.” Remember, that in every hatch 
there is the danger of some infected 
chicks. . Don’t let these few infect 
your entire flock. Give Walko Tab- 
lets in all drinking water for the first 
two weeks and you won't lose one 
chick where you lost dozens before. 
These letters -prove it: 


Never Lost One After First Dose 

Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw writes: “I 
used to lose a great many of the little 
downy fellows—tried many remedies 
and was about discouraged. As a last 
resort I sent to the Walker Remedy 
Co., Dept. 292, Waterloo, Iowa, for 
their Walko Tablets for use in the 
drinking water of baby chicks. I used 
two 50c packages, raised 300 White 
Wyandottes and never lost one or 
had one sick after using the Tablets 
and my chickens are larger and 
healthier than ever before. I have 
found this Company thoroughly reli- 
able and always get the remedy by 
return mail.”—Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw, 
Beaconsfield, Iowa. 

You Run No Risk 

We will send Walko Tablets entirely 
at our risk—postage prepaid—so you 
can see for yourself what a wonder- 
working remedy it is when used in the 
drinking water for baby chicks. So 
you can prove—as thousands have 
proven—that it will stop your losses 
and double, treble, even quadruple 
your profits. Send 50c for a package 
of Walko Tablets (or $1.00 for extra 
large box)—give it in all drinking 
water and watch results. You'll find 
you won’t lose one chick where you 
lost dozens before. It’s a positive fact. 
You run no risk. We guarantee to 
refund your money promptly if you 
don’t find it the greatest little chick 
saver you ever used. The Pioneer 
National Bank, the oldest and strong- 
est bank in Waterloo, Iowa, stands 
back of our guarantee. 

Walko Tablets are sold by leading 
druggists and poultry supply dealers. 
WALKER REMEDY CO,., Dept. 292, 


Waterloo, Iowa. 














Lower Prices 


nnessee Accredited | RIVER- 
Increased capacity 





prices lower than ever and give valu- 
able premiums, too. Cash discount on 
early orders. New catalog FREB. 
Riverside Hatchery & Paine Farm, 

R. F. D. 4-B Knoxville, Tenn. 
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hoe work is necessary, except to kill 
what weeds the cultivators do not get. 


The aim in cultivation should be to kill © 


all the grass possible with the plows, and 
we may be pretty sure the geese will get 
the rest. 

I find that geese are especially fond of 
Johnson grass, and in fields where there 
are occasional patches of it, they will ab- 
solutely destroy it, roots and all, in one 
year. They are particularly fond of the 
fleshy roots, and will spend much time 
pulling them out and eating them. My 
experience with geese on coco or nut 
grass has been limited, but I am pre- 
pared to say that we have good evidence 
that they are also valuable in holding this 
serious pest in subjection. 


Geese, like everything else, must be 
looked after if we are to succeed with 
them. No man need expect to get a flock 
of geese, turn them loose in the field, 
never look after them, and then expect 
them to be of any value to him. Stray 
dogs, foxes, and even large owls are their 
enemies, and must be guarded against. 
The flock should be called up and fed, 
watered, and counted every night. In this 
way they will be taught where home is, 
and a check is kept on any strays. Care- 
fully handled, I do not hesitate to say 
that geese are worth several times their 
cost as workers in the cotton fields, and 
that their use will enable any family to 
increase by 50 per cent the acreage 
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Sure-Fire 
Protection 





roV0x"=: 


Dird and Rodent Repellent Seed Pes Pests 


Stops Birds Pulling Planted Seeds 
vp Treats all Smooth Surface Seeds ~ 


A few cents worth of Cro-Tox prevention will save you days of work and dollars 
of losses. Cro-Tox at the insignificant cost of ten cents per acre, will absolutely 
insure you against loss of planted seeds, cost, time and labor of replanting. Ie takes 
but a few minutes to bird proof your seeds with Cro-Tox before planting. When 
treated with Cro-Tox corn, peas, beans, peanuts, cucumber, melon or other smooth 
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A Georgia County Agent Goes in for Commercial 


Poultry 


(Second Installment) 
By? DeF. HUNGERFORD 


Raising 








M 


line of business—The Editor. 


R. HUNGERFORD ‘started keeping poultry about one year ago. 
knew enough about poultry keeping to know he had plenty to learn. 
In this series of articles he relates his experiences, 
for information, and how some of it panned out. 
valuable in that it tells what an intelligent man does when he starts in a new 


He 


tells to whom he went 
This series is particularly 








N ACCOUNT of our interest in 

poultry we naturally read every- 
thing we see on the subject. An article 
in one of the Eastern farm papers on bat- 
tery brooding by C. S. Platt, of the New 
Jersey Experiment Station, attracted our 
attention. From his description and dis- 
cussion it seemed that a battery brooder 
was just the thing. we needed. We were 
without much experience in brooding 
chicks ourselves and had employed a man 
who, though capable, was also inexperi- 
enced. 

Mr. Platt said battery brooding had 
taken most of the risk out of brooding 
chicks. He intimated that brooding chicks 
in batteries was almost mechanical. That 
anyone could do it. That it was “fool- 
proof.” 


We became very enthusiastic over bat- 
tery brooders until we inquired the price. 
We found that it would take about $300 
to get the size of battery brooder we 
needed. We already had brooder houses 
and three good coal burning hover type 
brooder stoves, that we could use. By 
buying one more brooder at a cost of $18 
we could save the $300 investment. So 
we decided to make out with the equip- 
ment we had available and let others ex- 
periment with batteries. 


We have had no cohesion to regret that 
decision. We. were reasonably success- 
ful in brooding our chicks last spring, 
raising 87 per cent. We might have saved 
some more if we had used batteries and 
possibly would have avoided some trou- 
ble with colds and coccidiosis. But on 
the other hand, we find that there is 
much: yet to be learned about brooding in 
batteries and with all the other things 
we had to learn in such a short time we 
think we were wise in sticking to the old 
and time tried method. 


We are thinking now of putting in 
batteries for this spring. We believe 
from what we read and have seen that 
the method has many advantages. How- 
ever, when the time comes to put out the 
$300 we may do as we did last spring— 
make out with what we have. 


What About Wire Floors? 


SUPPOSE beginners all have the 
pioneer spirit and warit to try out 





everything new. We had heard about 
wire floors and how much more sanitary 
they were. We thought a good deal 
about installing them in our houses. Hav- 
ing had some correspondence with Mr. 
Platt in regard to battery brooders, we 
imposed still further on him by asking 
his advice on the use of wire floors in 
the brooder houses. He told us that New 
Jersey poultrymen had used them very 
extensively during the past few years but 
seemed to be getting away from them. 
He said they had trouble with the birds 
getting sore breasts, from striking the 
wire when excited. So we decided that 
this was another novelty we had better 
pass up for the time being. 
Peat Moss, Pine Straw, or Shavings 
Desens deciding not to put in wire 
floors, we next had to decide what 
to use for litter. With several planing 
mills nearby, the cheapest and most ac- 
cessible material was planer. shavings. 
There was plenty of pine straw in the 
woods but it was wet and would, require 
a lot of work to get up enough for our. 
needs. Since planer shavings were so 
cheap (they could be had for the haul- 
ing) we naturally thought that some- 
thing coming from a distance and cost- 


ing a good deal would of course be 
better. 


We asked Mr. Mitchell about it. 
He said if shavings and peat moss 
cost the same he would still prefer the 
shavings. He said if we would be care- 
ful the first day or so to prevent the 
chicks eating shavings before they learn- 
ed to find the feed, that shavings are 
about the most satisfactory material we 
could use. So we used shavings, putting 
newspapers over them for the first two 
days until the chicks learned to eat. We 
found, as Mr. Mitchell had said, that 
shavings were very satisfactory. 


We were very uneasy about fire. We 
were afraid that live coals might fall out 
of the brooder stoves and set the shav- 
ings on fire. To avoid that danger we 
tacked narrow strips around the stoves in 
the form of a square and filled the en- 





surface seeds are protected against damage by crows, larks, starlings, black-birds, 
pheasants, etc., also against squirrels, wood-chucks, moles and other rodent pests. 
Cro-Tox prevents seed rot. 


CRO-TOX IS NON-POISONOUS 


Se will not injure seeds. It will not kill birds 
or animals; it repels them most effectively. . 
Cro-Tox treated seeds will not clog the planter. 


What a Cro-Tox User Says— 
Located in South Alabama, on the Florida line, I raise more corn than 
possibly any other farmer in this section. For several years we have had 
much trouble with birds and worms —principally larks. The past two 
years we have used Cro-Tox, and our troubles with birds 
are ended, . L. Ramsey, Atmore, Ala. 


Cro-Tox is sold by Seed, Drug and Hardware stores. 
Price—'¢ pint 9 1 bushel) $1.00;—1 pint size (treats 
two bushels)—$1.50. 

Be sure to get the POET for the name Cro-Tox. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, refuse substitutes, 
write us enclosing check or post office order. 






Made and Guaranteed by 


BONIDE CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 
UTICA, NEW YORK 








WHERE TO BUY BABY CHIX 
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NORMAN QUALITY CHICKS 


1 Free Chicks with each 100 ordered, if vot order gets to me on 
ae, And oth of 
Buckey ler, may N 
and 1, 000 chick sizes, coal or kerosene. Act cow—this big bonus offer 
withdrawn goon a8 my chicks sold. Don’t let this slip through your fi 
gers—get your coaoent for this bonus to me immediately. Remember, Norm: 
3 the Sauth’s ol producer of fine chicks—first to State Accredit, first 
lood Test. Over 9,000 farmers using Norman’s Chicks. More orders 
from others pouring in daily. The South’s shrewdest, most experienced 
people banking on the money-erop that never failed—Norman Quality. 
Good poultry prices next ig a your comaty seant Don’t get cau ht i 
pri n ne \ 


~S out poultry—next fall’s b ofit-crop 3 
. NORMAN HATCHERIES BOX 100 KNOXVILLE TENN 


to B 














FREE-—TEN BABY CHICKS 


Fourteen different varieties for immediate shipment. Ten chicks free with each 100 if ordered 
before March 10th. Delivery any time wanted to June lst. $1.00 books your order. Pay post- 
man betense when chicks are delivered. Where your order is placed as mae ae thirty ove in 
advance we give 50c off on each 100. We have _ Speceme’ ee same pr high quality 
chicks at the lowest prices in the history of ou tchery. Write for free extaloe, prices and booklet on 
feeding and care of chicks. Parcel Post Prepaid. 100% alive delivery guarant 
‘Shelbyville, Tenn. 





PALMER HATCHERY, 






























10 FREE CHICKS Soiney"2uy"soe ves tas, Sune 
pce a any time you wisk. High quslity, 
under supervisi 

Our catalog describes in detail breeds of- 


BIG CATALOG FREE S=,"*" = inaricions on Plana 


chicks. It’s free. Also 3 and 6-weeks old chicks. Write 
KENTUCKY HATCHERY, 32 W. 4th St., LEXINGTON, KY. - 


\ 100 % Guaree teed 
CHICKS 

Gee more for chickene and 
J egge by reicing only i> beet bred 
Bee Ribbon Chicks. 
healthy, carefully selected. non." Welee 
for guises ead iaformetion today. 


¥/ BLUE RIBBON HATCHERY, Atlante, Georgia 
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March ist. Leg , Wh. a per 100; from 200 cockerels. Blood 
Rocks, Bd., Wh., Buff, $12 100; and wy) cated Ha | 3 repai 
Reds, Buff Orps., L é Wh. Wine, Bi Black Minos: ae yt Leng henge Eom - 
cas, $13 per 100. Heavy mixed, .. Bl. Giants, 16. 200 
Special reduction on larger quantities. $1.00 Catalog Free Gtility | Eee Quolity | Mester Bred 
books or y postman balance when the chicks arrive, Streie i D 
EMPIRE HATCHERY, Bex 80. Columbus Greve. Ohie aes i 17.00 
ss 19.00 
19.00 
19.00 
19.00 
24.00 
$10.00. 











Big Disseunt 





White Leghorn Chicks 


Pigg in 40 | 
. W. PARKS & SONS. Box P. Altoona, Pe. 


EVERLAY LEGHORNS 
baseman 





Shipped C.0.D. 
— Guaranteed to live and outlay Chere. Eas hfe 
contest recorde 4 ogee. Thesoands 


ears—i 
latisfied customers. hens, 8-week-old — Ry 
ain prone, Write for free catalog and list, 
RGE B. FERRIS, 830 Union, Grand Rapids. Mish. 


PUREBRED POULTRY 








closed space with dry sand. This may not 
have been necessary as shavings do not 
seem to be very inflammable but it en- 
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abled us to sleep better at night. 
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This is our GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION, covering Georgia, 
Alabama, and Florida. 


lassified 


“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 


Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, and whole number, 
ineluding each initial in your name and address. Give two good ref- 
erences, preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance. 


It will pay many advertisers to use other 


Ad 
































editions as per list below. 
Edition— Cireulation— = Cevered— ats 4 —e~ Display Classified— 

Georgia-Alabama..... 225.000 Ala., and Florida.... a word $13.00 per inck 

State plalaty Carolinas-Virginias. .. N. xo ., 8. C., Va., West Va 130 a wre $14.00 per inch 

what editions yeu Mississippi Valley.... Miss., La., Ark., W. Tenn. 13¢e a word $13.00 per inch 

‘ wish te use. Kentucky -Tennessee. . Ky., Middle and E. Tenn.. 8c a word $7.50 per inch 

SEND CASH WITH ORDER Ch) eee ney A é Toxes and So. Okla 10¢ a word $10.00 per inch DISPLAY CLASSIFIED ADS 

Mail your ad with remittance 15 days ALL FIVE KBDITIONS hole South........ oe 3e¢ a word $50.00 per inch Vslok ka ‘aad: in Sarnie-tond. eee ae 
timetive and attractive. Note rates per 





in advance of publication date. Additional 
insertions same rate. Write plainly. 


Address Classified Ad. Dept., The Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist, Birmingham, Ala. 


inch in table. 








Farms for Sale or Rent 





Own a farm in Minnesota, Dakota, Montana, Idaho, 
Washington or Oregon. Crop payment or easy terms, 
Free literature: mention state. H. W. Byerly, 18 
Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul. Minn, 

Desirable Farms of All Sizes.—In Alabama, Louisi- 


large tracts especially adapted 
others suitable for cotton, 
Attractive prices, reasonable 
Federal Land Bank, New 


anan, and Mississippi; 
for dairy and stock farms: 
corn, rice and vegetables. 

cash payment, long terms. 
Orleans, La. 





Abihinin 


CENTRAL ALABAMA FARMS FOR SALE 
on the Marbury Plateau in Autauga County in 
tracts of 40 acres and up. Easy terms, Send for 
booklets, lists, etc. 

HOMESTEAD LAND CO 
Box 2554 


Birmingham, Ala. Phone 7-4141 





California 


Stanislaus County, California.—-Where farmers are 

. Crops growing year round. Land priced 

low. Write free booklet. Dept. I, Stanislaus County 

Development Board (County Chamber Commerce). Mo- 
desto, Calif. 





Tenis 


Sas 
Why keep on paying rent when you can buy good 
farm land on the South Plains of Texas? Prices range 
from $11 to $21 per acre. 55,000 acres in tracts of 80 
acres or more; terms 10% cash, balance ten years, 6 
interest. Cotton sure *%top, yielding one-fourth to one- 
“half bale per acre, no boll weevil; corn and feed crops 
dependable and make good profit. These lands located 
in Terry, Gaines, and Yoakum counties; good towns, 
schools, roads and fine climate. For illustrated folder 
write R. J. Murray, General Agent, 501 Myrick Bldg., 
Lubbock, Texas. 





Plants 


NOTICE:—IN THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS 
by mail, the buyer is expected to pay ara 
prepaid 











Cabbage—Collards—Onions 
Charleston Wakefield Cabbage plants: 
90c; 1.000, $1.50; postpaid. Chas, S. 
‘Castleberry, Ala. 






Jersey, 
500. 





Send No Money.—Pay postman on arrival. Cabbage, 
Onion plants: 500, 60c; 1,000, $ Prompt shipment, 


Empire Plant Co., Albany, Ga, 





Cabbage 


Early Jersey ; and Char leston "frost proof 
plants now ready. 500, 65c; 1,000, $1.10; postage 
paid, R. C hanclor, Seville, Ga. 





Good Cabbage plants: 100, 
1,000, $1.50; postpaid. 
$7.50. Mose Adams, Pisgah, N. C. 
Frostproof Cabbage Plants.—Early 
leston Wakefield, c.o.d.: 75c_ per 1,000; 
Bibb. Plant Co., Rt. No. 3, Macon, Ga, 


C. . OF; D, 


RELIABLE GEORGIA GROWN FROSTPROOF 


CABBAGE AND ONION PLANTS 
Will stand frosts and freezes. Jersey Wake- 
field, Charleston Wakefield, Flat Dutch. 
Bermuda Onions. 500, 65c; $1, 1,000; 5,000, 
$4.50. Why take a chance? Pay the mail- 
man. Satisfaction guaranteed. Catalog free. 


PIEDMONT PLANT CO., ALBANY, GA. 


500, 75c: 
10,000, 





1 "000: 





Jersey and Char- 
5.000, $3.50. 











C.o0M@. frostproof Cabbage and Onion plente, Peick 
shipments, all varieties. 500, 65c; 1, 3 5,000, 
$4.50. Farmers Plant Co.. Tifton. Ga. 

C.o.d. Cabbage and Onion piinia; $1, 1,000. and 


catalogue Seeds, Plants. Flowers and 


Bulbs. Andrew Clark, Thomasville, Ga. 


Ten million Cabbage plants. 500 
Extra large alse, 500 postpaid, $1. Expressed: 
$1; 10,000, $7. R. O. Parks, Darien, Ga. 


er Cabana Bermuda Onion plants, , all vari- 
eties: 500. 63c; 1,000, 95c; 3, . 75 and postage. 
Quick shipment. G. W. Coleman, Tifton, Ga. 


Buchanan’s Cabbage plants: 500, $1.75; 1,000, $3; 
postpaid. Onion plants: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75; post- 
paid, Finest grown. _Buchanan’s, Memphis, _Tenn. 


Onion plants, mail or 


charges. Free 





postpaid, 75c. 
1,000, 














charges unless the advertiser quotes a C.0.d.—Frostproof Cabbage, 
price’ in his ad. This rule shall govern transac- express: 500, 60c; 1,000, $1. Win gold prizes. List 
tions between our plant advertisers and buyers. free. Prompt shipment. Jefferson Farms, Albany, “Ga. 
Quality Cabbage plants: 250, 50c; 500, 75c; 1,000, 

Berry Plants $1.50; extra large size: 500, $1; postpaid. Expressed: 

$1, 1,000; 10,000, $7.50. Plant Farm, Pisgah, N. C. 


New Blakemore Strawberry.—The wonder berry of 





them all, highly recommended by the Department of 
eaeenwe. We have pure stock. 25. 85c; 50. $1.10; 

. $2. Mastodon uae a the greatest everbearer 
fot; 25. $1; 50. $1.75 $3. Great Youngberry; this 


berry is a ‘cross of f Bo Fi Dewberry and Loganberry; 
has flavor of Red Raspberry; wonderful Jat makes big 
yields; clear $500 per acre; dozen $2.50; 25. $4.50; 50, 





$6.50; 100, $10. Best buy ever. All postpaid. ere 
for illustrated catalog. J. A. Bauer. Lock Box 168, 
Judsonia, Ark, 





Bulbs 


Quality Collection.—12 large Gladiolus bulbs, 25e; 


five packages, $1; postpaid. Gladtime Gardens, Men- 

dota, 

a ne 
Twelve named Cannas; 4 pinks, 3 reds, 2 orange, 

2 yellow, 1 white; two egch $1.50; $2.50, 100; $15, 

1,000, Five kinds Gladioli bulbs: $2, 100. Other 


Harrell, Rt. 6, Quitman, 


flower prices free. Mrs. J. BE. 
Georgia. 


Cabbage—Collards—Onions 
$1, 1,000. Plant Farm, 





Cabbage plants: Pisgah, 
North Carolina. 

Millions Cabbage plants; 75c. 
Co., Irvington, Ala. 

Cabbage plants. si thousand ; 
Plant Farm, Baxley, Ga. 

Frostproof ao plants, 85c thousand; 
True Plant Co., Florala, Ala. 

Potato, Tomato, Cabbage Onion plants, $1.50 thou- 
sand. J. J. Johns, Wausau, Fla. 


6.000 “Crystal Wax Onion plants, $3. 





1,000, Murtay Plant 





prepaid. Southeastern 





500, 55c. 





3,000 Cabbage, 








$2.40. C, Warren, Carrizo Springs, Texas. 
er Cabbage plants. 500 postpaid, 75c. Bx- 
pressed: $1, 1.000. Plant Farm, Pisgah, N. C. 


Pay Postman on Arrival. —Cabbage, Onion plants: 
a “G0 : 1,000, $1, Postal Plant Co., Albany, Ga. 


0.d, frostproof Cabbage, Onions and Collards: 500, 
“-" 1,000, $1. Lewiston Plant Farm, Lewiston, Ga. 


Notice!—Don’t buy plants until you set 0 our oon 

















Pay the postman! Send no money. Frostproof Cab- 
bage and Qnion plants. Leading varieties. 500, 65: 
1,000, $1; 4,000, $3.60. Albany Plant Co.. Albany, Ga. 


Send No Money.—C.o.d, frostproof Cabbage and On- 





ion plants. All varieties mailed promptly. 500, 65c: 
1,000. $1; 5,000, $4.50. Standard Plant Co., Tifton, 
Georgia. 








C.o.d. Send no money! Frostproof Cabbage and On- 








ion plants. Good plants mailed promptly. 500, 65c; 
1,000, $1; 3,000, $2.70. Jeorgia Farms (o., Albany, 
Georgia, 

Cabbage, Onion Plants.—Leading varieties: “500, . 75; 
1,000. $1.25; postpaid. Satisfactory and prompt de- 
livery guaranteed. Allen-Griffith Plant Co., Calvary, 
Georgia. 

Early Jersey, Charleston, Copenhagen Cabbage plants: 
1,000 prepaid $1.30; express collect: 70c, 1,000. Prompt 


ai psieriee Large healthy plants. J, G. Burgess, Pem- 


broke, Ga. 

Millions _ “Frostproof 
rmuda Onions, $1; 
Satisfaction guaranteed, 






Plants.—Cabbage. $1. thousand: 
Collards, $1. Quick shipment, 
Quitman Potato Co., Quit- 





man, Ga. 

C.o.d,—-Hardy South Carolina ~ grown frostproof Cab- 
bage and ion plants. Leading varieties. 500, 60c; 
1,000, $1; 5,000, $4.50. Piedmont Plant Co., Green- 


ville, S. C. 

C.o.d. frostproof Cabbage and Onion plants. All va- 
rieties shipped promptly, eg ry emg or money backe 
500, 63c; 1,000, 98c; 5,000, $4.48. P. D. Fulwood, 
Tifton, Ga. 

Frostproof Cabbage Plants.—EKarly Jersey and Char- 
leston Wakefield: five hundred, 50c; one thousand, 90c; 
five thousand, $3.75; postage collect. C. L. Hamilton, 
Surrency, Ga. 

Crystal Wax or Yellow Bermuda Onion plants: 1,000, 
$1.25; 6,000, $6. Sweet Spanish Valencia: 1,000, $1.50: 
6.000, $7.50; delivered, postpaid. Armengol Farm, 
Laredo, Texas. 

Superior Sentry frostproof Cabbage, 
please: all varieties. Postpaid: 200, 

000, $2. Collect, $1 thousand. Vickers Plant Farms, 
Sathiockiern: Miss 














bn on, sonata 





free offer. Write today. Clark Plant Co., 
Georgia. 

Early Jersey, Dutch, 
plants, postpaid: 500, 70c; 1,000, $1. 
Fitzgerald, Ga. 





Wakefield frostproof Cabbage 
John B, Pope, 





RELIABLE PLANTS 


Frostproof Cabbage: 100, 25c; 500, $1; 1,000, 
$1.50; postpaid. Larger quantities, $1 per 
1,000; express collect. 


Bermuda Onion, Crystal Wax (White) or 
Yellows: 100, 25c; 500, 65c; 1,000, $1; post- 
paid. Crate 6,000 plants, $3.00; express col- 
lect. Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
funded. Dealers quoted on request. 


DRISCOLL & BRISCOE, DEVINE, TEX. 





Plants.—Write for beautiful catalog of Cabbage, On- 
ion, Tomato, aon and Pepper plants. Davis Plant 
Co., Tifton. Ca. 

Frostproof Cabbage plants, pontpesé: 250, 50c; 500, 
75c; 1,000, $1.50. Expressed: 10,000, $7.50. Walter 
Parks, Darien, Ga. 

jotee frostproof Cabbage plants, postpaid: 

40. Expressed: 5.000, 








250, 50c; 
000, $i. hee ee 
Legg, ‘Ashburn, Ga. 

Buy C.o.d. Frostproof Plants.—-Cabbage, leading va- 
rieties; mediim ained plants: 1,000, 75c. Large plants 








by express: 2.000 and up, 60c per 1,000, Bermuda On- 
ion: 500, 50c; 1,000, 85c. Good plants and_ prompt 
shipment teed liable Plant Farm, Valdosta, 


Cabbage sink all vertanies: Bermuda Onion, yel- 
low and white: 500, 75c 
plants and quick eltpment ease Mitchell Plant 


Co., Thomasville, Ga 


Pay on Arrival. — Real “‘frostproof Cabt Cabbage and Onion 
plants; grown near Blue Ridge Mountains. All varieties, 
500, 60c; 1,000, $1; 5,000, $4.50. Blue Ridge Plant 
Co.. Greenville, 8. 





Millions Frostproof Plants.—Cabbage, large, open 
field grown, true to name: 75c, 1,000. Bermuda Onion, 
$1. Quick shipment. Quit- 


Satisfaction guaranteed, 
man Plant Co., Quitman, Ga, 

Sto foe ment, postpaid: 400 Charleston, Dutch, 
Jersey, Cabbage, 200 Onion plants, 50c assorted needle 
book, all for ‘iollar bill and 10 names and addresses of 
gardeners. Eureka Farms, Tifton, Ga. 

Cabage phe. Sigtienco. Jersey, Flat Dutch, Copen- 
hagen; prepaid 1,000, $1.40. Collect: 75, 
1,000. Bermuda Onion plants: $1, 1,000. Prompt ship- 
ment. Simg Potato Plant Co., Pembroke, Ga. 

(X) Mark This One.—High grade frostproof plants. 


Large type Early Wakefield Cabbage and Bermuda On- 
ion: 250, 50c; 600, $1; 1,000, $1.50; all postpaid. Prompt 

















shipment. Progress Plant’ Co., ‘Ashurn, Ga. 
Frostproof Cabbage.—Good strong plants: 500, 85; 3 

1,000, $1. By express: 5,000, $3; 10,000, $5.50; 25,000 

or more, 50e per thousand. Onions: $1, 1.000. Batis- 


Lindsey Plant Co., Lenox, Ga. 


Millions frostproof Cabbage plants ready; Jersey, 
Charleston Wakefield, Flat Dutch: 1,000, 
$1.40; prepaid. Express collect, 75c per 1,000. Satis- 
ee guaranteed. Jehnson Plant Co., Rockingham, 
teorgia. 


faction guaranteed. 








Cohbens pees: $1 thousand; 5,000, $3.75. Booking 
now April-May delivery Porto Rican Potato, all vari- 
eties Tomato plants, $2 thousand. Special price to 
dealers. , Quality guaranteed, Strickland Plant Co., 
Mershon, Ga. 


Cabbage—Collards—Onions 


Pay Postman on Arrival.—All varieties frost proof 
Cabbage, border Onion plants.’ 100, 30c; 500. 65c 
1,000, $1; 5,000, $4.50. Prompt shipment; good plants. 


Mississipp! "Plant Company, Hattiesburg, Mississippi. 


Onions 
Onion Plants.—Millions ready. Valencia, Prizetak- 
ers, Crystal Wax, Bermuda: 1,000. 65c. Contract now 


for spring Tomato plants. Lind Plant Farms, Cotulla, 
Texas. 








Frostproof Cabbage Plants,—Early Jersey, Charleston 
Wakefield, He nderson Succession and Flat Dutch, post- 
paid: 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.50. Express collect: 3, 
to 9.000, 75c; 10,000. "$6.50. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Redland Farms, | Redland, Ga. 

Millions of Frost proof Plants Ready. 20 abbage, lead- 
ing varieties. Onion. White and Yellow Bermuda and 
Prizetaker. 500, 60c; 1,000, 90c; 5,000, $3.75. Large, 
well rooted plants and quick shipment guaranteed. 
Schroer Plant Farms, Valdosta, Ga. 


Potatoes 
Pure Porto Rico Potato plants, $1.50 per 1,000, if 
order and cash is received by February 28th, Ellis 
Plant Co,, Alma, Ga. 





Strawberries 


Certified Missionary and Klondyke Strawberry plants: 
1,000, $2.50; prepaid. C. R. Oliver, Castleberry, Ala. 





Crystal and Yellow Bermuda Onion plants, pencil 
size, postpaid: 500, 65c; 1,000, $1.10; 6,000, $5.50. 
Express: 6,000, $3.50. Large frostproof Cabbage plants, 
postpaid: 300, 75¢: 500, $1. Prompt shipment. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Culver Plant Farms, Mt. Pleasant, 
Texas. 





High grade atieehenat Aroma, Klondyke Strawberry 
plants: 100, 50; 1.75; 1, $3. Tomato, Pep- 
per plants “ready "March 15: dozen 15e; 2 dozen 25e. 
Potato plants: $1.75,.1,000. All delivered. Order now, 
be sure of plants. Cupp Plant Co., Rt. 1, Cullman, 
Alabama. 

Frostproof Cabbage Plants.—Well rooted, open field 

grown. Early Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield, 
Flat Dutch, Copenhagen: 500, 50c: 1,000, 75c: 5,000, 
$3.50. Bermuda Onions: 1,000, 75c; 6,000, $3. Prompt 
Sunnydale Farm; 





shipment ; satisfaction guaranteed. 
Quitman, Ga. 

4 illion frostproof,.Cabbage and. genuine Bermuda 
Onion‘ plants of leading varieties. Quick shipments and 
arrival in good condition menos Hy Postpaid: 200, 

00, $1.50. 








50c: 500, 90c; 1,006 f Collect: 1,000, $1; 3,000, 
$2.70: 6.000." $4.50: 30,000 Onions, $18. Interstate 
Plant Co.. Lucedale. Miss. 


Millions frostproof Jersey, Charleston, “Wakefields “and 
Flat Dutch Cabbage plants. 65c; 1,000, 95e; 3,000 
up at 60c per 1,000. Porto Rico Potato and ‘Tomato plants 
in season: $1.75 per 1,000: over 5,000 at $1.50 per 
1,900. First class plants, full count, prompt shipments 
guaranteed. American Plant Co., A ae 

Frostproof Cabbage Plants.—-Millions ready. Jersey 
and Charleston Wakefields, Flat Dutch: 500, 65c; 1,000, 
95e; 3,000 and up at 60c per 1,000. Porto Rico Po- 
tato and Tomato plants in season: $1.75 per 1,000; 
over 5,000 at $1.50 per 1,000. First class pints, full 
count, prompt shipments guaranteed. B. . Head, 
Alma, Ga. : 

Look!—Dollar bill with order, assortment 200 Early 
Jersey, 200 Charleston Wakefield Cabbage, 100 Bermuda, 
100 Crystal Wax Onion plants; postpaid; shipment date 











wanted. Free for prompt booking. 50c combination 
needle book, for name and address of five prospective 
customers, Baxley Brokerage Co.. Baxley, Ga 

Twenty Million Frostproof Cabbage Plants.—Open 
field grown from Suhr’s Danish seed. Early Jersey 
Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield. fist Dutch, Copen- 
hagen: 500, 65¢; 1,000, $1; 5,000, $4. 308 10,000, $8. 
termuda Onions: 1,000, $1; 6,000. $3.75. F.o.b. 


Owensboro or Georgia farm. Safe arrival guaranteed or 
duplicate shipment free. Kentucky Plant Co., Owens- 
boro. Ky 


Frostproof Cabbage Plants well root ed. r 
field grown, from imported seed, labeled, variety Sina 
roots mossed. Early Jersey Wakefield. Charleston Wake- 
Dutch, Copenhagen: 500, 68; , 
Bermuda Onions, from Teneriffe Island 
, >: 6,000, $3.68. Safe arrival guaranteed 
or duplicate shipment free. Whispering Pines, Quit- 
man, Ga. 


~ Frostproof Cabbage Plants.—Large, well rooted, “open 
field grown, tied 50 to bunch. labeled, variety named, 
roots mossed. Early Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wake- 
field, Flat Dutch, Copenhagen: 500, $1.18; 1,000, $1.78; 
postpaid. Express prepaid: 5,0 6.9 Bermuda 
Onions: 500, 88c; 1,000, $1. 38: 6,000, $4.98; Postpaid. 
Safe arrival guaranteed or duplicate shipment free. 
Hunter * Plant: Co., Hunter, Ark. 


Frostproof Cabbage Plants.—From imported seed, 
open field grown, well rooted, tied 50 to bunch, labeled, 
variety named, roots mossed. Early Jersey Wakefield, 
Charleston Wakefield, Flat Dutch, Copenhagen: 200, 
78c (100 Onions free); 500, $1.28 (200 Onions free); 
1,000, $2.18 (500 Onions free); all postpaid. Express 
prepaid: 1,000, $1.48; 5,000, $7.48. Bermuda Onions, 
from Teneriffe Island seed: 500, 98c: 1,000, $1.48; 
6.000, $4.98; postpaid. Safe arrival guaranteed or 
duplicate shipment free, all charges paid. Kentucky 
Plant Co., Hawesville, Ky. 


Frostproof Cabbage and Bermuda Onion Plants.— 
Open field grown, well rooted, strong. Treated seeds. 
Cabbage, each bunch fifty mossed. labeled with vari- 
ety name; Early Jersey Wakefield. Charleston Wake- 
field, Succession, Copenhagen, Early Dutch,’Late Dutch, 
postpaid: 200, 75c; 300, $1: 500, $1.25; 1,000 : 
500, $4.50. Express collect: 2,500. $2 "bo. Onions: 
Prizetaker, Crystal Wax and ean Bermuda. post- 
paid: 500. 75c: 1,000, $1.25: 6,000. $6. Express col- 
lect: 6,000, $4.50. Full count, prompt shipment. safe 
arrival, satisfaction guaranteed. Write for catalogue, 
Union Plant Company, Texarkana, Ark. 


“Fairview’’ Frostproof Cabbage Plants.—Open field 
grown, well rooted, tied 50 to bunch, labeled, true vari- 
ety named, roots mossed; on plants grown from Suhr’s 
trial ground tested seed, ported from Copenhagen, 















La ree. 








Denmark. Early Jersey we efield. Charleston Wake- 
field, Early Dutch, Late Dutch, eennasen: 200, 68¢; 
| Fe F 2.08; postpaid. 500 Bermuda On-~ 


ions free qrith each thousand. Express: 1,000. 98c; 
5,000, $3.9) 10,000, $7.48. Bermuda Onions, from 
Teneriffe -istand seed: 500. Ee 1.000, $1.38: postpaid. 
Express prepaid: 6,000, $4.9 “Plants from imported 
seed makes the crop you cont ** Safe arrival guaran- 
teed or duplicate shipment free. Fairview Farm, 
Quitman. Ga. 





Flowers 


Chrysanthemums.—Largest grown; 15 varieties, $1.10. 
Write for wholesale prices. Mrs. Lee Dill, Florist, 
Jasper, Ala 


Strawberry Plants.—Selected for a fruiting. Klon- 
dyke, Missionary, Excelsior, Thompson: $3.50. 1,000; 
collect. Mastodon: $2, 100; prepaid. M.. Wood. Jud 
sonia. 4 





Strawberry plants, Apple and Peach trees, grown on 
new land; healthy, vigorous, well rooted; finest quality, 
low prices. Complete line of Nursery Stock Spring 
catalog ready; it’s free. Bountiful Ridge Nurseries, 
Box W. Princess Anne, Md. 





Strawberry Plants!—Crop of plants is very short but 
quality best ever. rae oar and Missionary, 
prompt shipments: 250. $1. 500. $2: 1.000 or over, 
$3.50. State certified an: By Catalog free. Full 
list Nursery Stock. J. A. Bauer, Lock Box 168, Jud- 


sonia. Ark. a" 





Tomato 


Marglobe Tomato plants. grown from Francis Stokes’ 
certified seed, ready March 15th. Write for illustrated 
booklet, _ Carlisle Plant Farms, Valdosta, Ga. 





Youngberry 


Youngberry plants (Southern Loganberry): 1 to 100, 
5 cents each; 100 to 500, 3 cents each; 1,000, $22. 50. 
Wind Mill Dairy, Rt. 2,’ Mobile. Ala. 


Nursery Stock 


Roses.—Lowest price. Free 
Nurseries, Box 532, Tyler. Texas 


Fruit Trees.—Peaches, Apples, ——s Plums, Cher- 
ries, Grapes. Catalogue free. Hysinger Nurseries, 
Cleveland, Tenn. 

Now is a profitable time to plant Fruit Trees. Write 
us for catalog. Southern Nursery & Landscape Co., 
Winchester, Tenn. 


Prices choice Pecan and Satsuma trees greatly re- 
duced. You can afford to i Write Harlan Farms 
Nursery, Inc., Lockhart, Ala 


It solves the fruit sauiiaees of the Southern home, 
the true Southern Grape, the utility fruit. Everbearing 
Vineyards, Mount Pleasant, Texas. 


Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. 
Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con 
cord Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concor 


Big easy money in repeal aaa trees. Bass trees 
bear early, make big yields. Planting guide and cata- 
log free. Bass Pecan _ Company, Lumberton, Mise. 


~ Roses. —For detailed information and prices on world’s 3 
finest varieties of two-year-old, field grown, budded, 
everblooming Roses, write McClung Brothers, ‘Tyler, 
exas. 


Peach Trees.—Leading varieties, $55 thousand. Ap- 
ple, Pear, Cherry, Plum, Pecan, Grape, Fig, Orna- 
mentals. Right prices. Riverdale Nurseries, Riverdale, 
reorgia. 

Hedge Plants.—Amoor River Privet, evergreen, bushy 
and strong. One year $1.50: two year $3.50 per 100; 
dollverad. Guaranteed to live. Evergreen Nurseries, 
onway, i 


We gell on the credit plan. Best varieties. Apple, 
Peach trees low as 5c; Grapevines 3c: Shrubs 10c; 
Evergreens 25c. Seeds. bulbs, etc. Benton County 
Nursery, Box 509, Rogers, Ark. 


Selected Tung Oil Trees and Fruit.—Most prolific 
stock, pedigreed by ten years most careful selection 
from cluster trees. Special two-for-one offer. Sturdy 
two year trees. Investment Company, Gainesville, Fla. 


Pecan, Citrus, Tung Oil Trees.—The kind that bear; 
a8 good as exist; attractive prices. Special prices on 
large quantities. Thirty years in this business. Write 
us. Catalogue. E. & Son, Campville, _Fla. 


Peach and Apple Trees, 5c and Up.—Yellow and 
Blood Red Delicious. Grapevines 3c. Plums, neces 
cherries, nuts, berries, pecans, ornamentals. Frée ca' 
log. Tennessee Nursery Company, Box 108, Cleveland, 
Tennessee. 


You lose if you 
Pear; non-blighting. good eating: will revolutionize the 
pear industry. Selected trees, $1 each. Other nursery 
nee Citronelle Nursery & Orchard Co., Citronelle, 

abama. 
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Seeds 


Red Clover, $11; Alsike, $11; Alfalfa, $8: White 

$4; Ti vy. $3.75; mixed Alsike and 
Timothy, $5. All per bushel. Bags free. Samples and 
catalog upon request. Standard Seed Co., 9 East Fifth 
St., Kansas City. Mo. 








WARNING.—Since leading authorities advise us 
that it is difficult to tell the difference between 
Otootan.and Black ony seeds and therefore there 
may be substitution of Black Ebony for ootan 
without any attempt to defraud, our advertising 
guarantee does not cover Otootan seeds. We believe 
all advertisers offering Otootan Soybeans in our 
columns are honest and responsible, but we are not 
liable for losses due to substitution of Black, Ebony 





don’t order the wonderful Baldwin * 





Soybeans for Otootans. 





Kudzu 
Kudzu.—Finest hay and forage plant. Write for 
literature and prices. J. 8. Wight. Cairo, Ga. 





When you think of Kudzu or baby chicks. Write for 
free information. Burr Clover Farms, Rock Hill, 8. C. 


Beans 
Velvets, Soybeans, Peas. Siler, Summertown, Ga. 


Mung Beans: 6 pounds $1; postpaid. Marion New, 
Ft. Payne, a 











Grow Kudzu for pasture and hay and forever have the 
best all round feed that can be had. Address Rock 
Glen Farm, 1708 Peachtree Road, N. W.. Atlanta. Ga, 





Onions 
Bermuda and Crystal Wax Onion plants: thousand 


5c; six thousand crate. three fifty: mail or express 


collect. Carlisle Plant Farms, Valdosta, Ga. 


Soyt r Sale.—Write for prices now. Winstead- 
Smith Co., p ae Ie, N. C. 


For Sale.—All varieties of Soybeans: carlots or becang 
Get our prices before you buy. Hardy Newsom. 
Ins., LaGrange, Cc, 


For Sale. sa polnase (1,000 to 1) Western 
Beans, $7.65 bushel, f.0.b. Plant City, Fla. 
gore Seed Co., Plant City, Fla. 








grown seed 
The Kil- 
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Classified Ade 


Clover 





Cotton 


Cleveland Big Boll cotton seed. 75c bushel. R, A, 
Hellams, Graycourt, 8. C. 


Peas 


wat ae of Peas for sale cheap. 
Troy, Ala. 


Payton Nichols, 





all —— without lime. Write Lamberts, 


Grow 
Darlington, Ala 

Clover for Sale_Native grown Henry County Red 
Clover seed. Grundy County white blooming scarified 
Sweet Clover seed and_ Top. Write for prices. 














Henry County Farmers Ex aris, Tenn, 
Alfalfa Seed.—Hardy type, Common _ variety, per 
bushel: $6.50, $8.40, $10.20, $11.40. Grimm variety 


Alfalfa seed: $14, $16.80, $18. Unhulled White Sweet 
Clover seed, $1.90; hulled or scarified: $3.90, $4.50, 
$5.40. Medium Red Clover, $11.40, Alsike Clover, 
$10.80. Bags ‘free. Write today for samples, 40 page 
catalogue. Lowest prices. All kinds Farm and Garden 
Seeds. Kansas Seed Co., Salina, Kansas, 





Corn 


bm ea oak Saf om short stalk, early, white; $2.50 
bushel. J. Thompson, Spring City, Tenn. 


Sabteae Seed Corn.—Finest grown. Write for 
prices. Catalogue free. Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 


Plant Woods’ Improved Hastings Prolific Seed Corn 
for biggest yields. ‘‘It produces more.’’ $2.50 bushel. 
Woods Farm, Brooks, Ga. 


Rogers’ Improved Tennessee Red Cob seed corn; ~— 
selected, $3.60; crib selected, $2.80 per bushel. S. 
Rogers, Gainesboro, Tenn. 


Seed Corn.—Selected Douthit’s Prolific, Coker’s 
Ellis and Garrick, Lowman’s Yellow and Golden Beauty. 
$2.50 bushel. Shuler & Smoak, Orangeburg, S. C 


Whatley’s Prolific Seed Corn, direct from the origina- 
tors. Peck $1.25; half bushel $2.25; bushel $4; ten 
— or more, $3.75. Prices f.o.b. Whatley Brothers, 

elena, Ga. 


Field Selected Mosby’s Prolific.—Small cob, deep 
white grain. Also Jarvis Golden Prolific; very small 
stalk, ears low. Both varieties all purpose field corns 
for early and late planting. High yielders for all 
types of soils anywhere in the South. Peck 90c; bushel 
$3. N. A. Kimrey, Mebane, N. C 



































Cotton 
Half Pd Half.—Catalog free. John M. Bligh, De- 
catur, 
ais cotton seed, recleaned, $1.10. F. Bilis, 
Orrville, Ala 
Half and Halt cotton seed, $5 hundred. Joe Womble, 
nger, Tenn. 
Cook’s 16- a a Seed, $1 per bushel, T. 8. 
me Vernon, Ala. 
Wintergreen 


P. L. cotton seed, $1 per bushel. 
Gertean Marion, Ala. 

John A, Peddy & Sons, growers of Half and Half 
cotton, Henderson, Tenn. 

Genuine bic boll Half and Half cotton seed; 48% 
lint; $1 per bushel in 5 bushel bags. T. K. Chance, 
Alexander, Ga. 


Dixie-Triumph Wilt Resistant cotton seed, one year 

















SUMMEROUR’S 
HALF AND HALF 
COTTON SEED 


Get the best from the original breeders. 
For part fall payment offer along with low- 
est prices ever made, write us. 


B. F. SUMMEROUR SEED COMPANY 
Dept. 18, Norcross, Ga. 





Wilson Type Big Boll.—South’s outstanding variety, 
lowest price. for highest yielding pedigreed cotton seed. 
A-1 money maker at these prices: $4 per 100 pound 
sack; $70 per ton f.o.b. Wilson, Ark., or Atlanta, Ga. 
Write Lee Wilson & Co., Wilson, Ark. 





FOR INCREASED YIELDS 


PLANT THE OLD RELIABLE 
PIEDMONT PEDIGREED CLEVELAND 
BIG BOLL COTTON 


It has world records of 30 bales on 10 acres 
and 1,709 pounds of lint on one acre, has 
been a constant winner in five acre con- 
tests and at Experiment Stations. 


IT WILL WIN FOR YOU IN 
INCREASED YIELDS 


A few bushels now will grow a patch that 

you’ll be proud for your neighbors to see, 

and supply you with the best of seed for 
your whole crop next year. 


Write today for a copy of our 19th Annual 

Seseoeaeeet, giving full Preece of 

our methods of improving and our reduced 
price to match these hard times. 


PIEDMONT PEDIGREED SEED FARM 
jJ. O Smith, Owner and Manager 
Commerce, Ga. 


Buchanan’s Half and Half Cotton Seed.—Grown 
northern edge Cotton Belt. Matures fifteen days earlier, 
pfoduces more dollars to acre than any cotton. 100 
pounds $4; 500, $18; 1.000, $35; ton $65. Backed by 
twenty-five years seéd reputation. Buchanan’s, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 








North Carolina grown Wannamaker-Cleveland, Coker- 
Cleveland, Simpkin’s Ideal, Simpkin’s Big Boll, Im- 





ae ee $1.25 per bushel. R. L. Johnson, Rock- proved King, Mixson’s Big Boll, Mixson’s Full Inch: 
ngh also Held =i Balt bm Ainge 2 ge ly —e These 
Wannamaker-Cleveland Big Boll cotton seed, re- are early ring va es which w ma large 
Cleaned and graded; special low price. J. M. Simmons, Yields of high grade lint. Write for full information 
Mountville, 8. C. and prices. . H, Mixson Seed Company, Charleston, 
South Carolina. 
WILT RESISTANT COTTON SEED CG. 

Rowden 40 — Acala 376 — Early Delfos rass 

Prices you can afford to pay. Lamberts, 


LOY E. RAST SEED CO., Newport, Ark. 


King’s Improved Cotton Seed.—Earliest and most 
y ne For E beees write Jno. W. King, Louisburg, 
North Caroli 








L jor 7 planting seed, one year from originator. 


Dallis, Carpet grasses, etc. Free booklet. 
Darlington, Ala. 





Kudzu 


Kudzu may be successfully and inexpensively grown 
from seed. Write for bulletin and planting directions. 
Hugene Ashcraft, Monroe, N. C. 





D. P. 
Kept clean at gin. $1.25 per bushel; $3.50 
Martindale Farms, Gordo, Ala. 

“ Bhyne’s Cook is more wilt resistant, and productive 


as any cotton. $1.50 bushel: quantities cheaper. Rhyne 
Bros.. Benton. Ala.. and Plains. Ga. 








Wannamaker-Cleveland selected cotton seed; as good 
as grow. 40% lint, 1% staple. 85 cents bushel; #700 
bushels, 75c. Glenwood Farms, Brooks, Ga. 





MITCHELL’S FAULTLESS BRED 
KING COTTON SEED 


Earliest cotton known. Seed re- 
cleaned and graded. Lowest prices 
ever offered. $4.00 per 100-pound 
ag, f.0.b. 
SUGAR LOAF COTTON FARM 
E. M. Mitchell, Prop., Youngsville, N. C. 


Cook’s Wilt Resistant oojen seed; lowest prices ever 
offered. Prices reduced o: Corn, Cane Lape eld 
Peas, Peanuts. Write Geo. M. Callen, Selma, 


Rucker Improved aye yee lint, inch ae 
Makes more profit than any cotton grown. Select seed, 
85 cents bushel; 100 bushels, 75c. Glenwood Farm, 








Tooke. 


Lespedeza 


Lespedeza, Dallis and Carpet Grass, 
Albany, Ga. 


Korean, Kobe and Tennessee 76. W. P. Dearing, 
Covington, Tenn. 


Four varieties L deza. ble 
Ala. 


Vv. B. Bush, 











Lamberts, 
Darlington, 


1930 crop Lespedeza seed; attractive prices. R. G. 
Woolfolk, Zachary, La. 


New ae recleaned af Lenpodens seed, $4 bushel. 
W. Wilson. Dyer. in, 

ake ad render f Rennes Lespedeza seed, C. K, 

cLemore, Franklin. 

The “‘old rellable” See seegetene, 
cleaned. Fred Horne. Polkton, N. 

Kobe Mammoth Lespedeza, greatest Southern legume. 
Dodder free Korean. Day Williams, Trenton, Ky. 

New crop, recleaned Lespedeza seed, $2.75 per bushel; 
no Ke grass. == Millican, Deerford, La. 








Jno. 








$3; double 

















76 1 seed, our favorite: also Com- 
mon and and nine Gibeon County Farm Bureau, Tren- 





Korean ond Kobe Mammoth Lespede: 
free; stood the drouth; soil improver. 


2a Seed.—Dodder 
Cuyler Dunbar, 

















Heavy Fruiter.—Three bales an eames earliest cotton; ‘Lespede ll kinds; = ht,  tripl leaned 
40 bolls weigh pound: 45 percent. lint: wonderful. cot- Stanly County Stanly County ‘Mutual Bxchange, 
nge, 

trons, Os for epecial prices. Vandiver Seed Co.. Albemarle, N. C. 
Lespedeza for Sale.—Korean, Kobe. Common Lespe- 

rtified and pedigreed Mexican Big Boll cotton, 
saoaeed bushel lots, seventy-five cents, Write for cata om. Wier, Me setees. Henry County Farmers Ex- 
.  Woodleaf Certified Seed Assoctat Wi mee. 

North Carolina. Triple cleaned quality Tennessee Common and 





CROOK BROS. : 


PURE HALF AND HALF 
and D. P. L. No. 4 Planting Seed 


Write for catalog and new low prices. 
CROOK BROS., LURAY, TENN. 





at low 
South Coroline, 


‘eed cotton seed direct from breeder. Wan- 


Buy pedigr: 
namaker-Cleveland and Dixie-Triumph Wilt-Resi 


Korean Write Stanly County ‘Mutual 
Excbhinge, Albemarle, N. C. nly i 


I buy and sell Cowpeas, Sugar Crowders and Cane 
seed. F. H. Vernon, Box 1606, Birmingham, Ala. 


Sound, Clean Peas.—Irons, Unknowns, $2.15 bushel; 
delivered. Velvet and Soybean seed, write Farmers’ 
Union, Gifford, 8. C. 


Sound Mixed Peas, $1.85; pure soe, Clays, Whip- 
poorwills, $2.10; Brabhams, $2.50. Our guarantee. 
D. F. e@ Seed Co., Fairfax, 8. C. 


Certified Laredos, $3.35 bushel; certified Otootans, 
$4 per bushel. Brabhams, Clays, Whippoorwills, Conch 
and Mixed Peas. T. N. Smith, Tennille, Ga, 


Cowpeas and Soybeans. —Sound, 
Clays and other varieties, Otootan, 











recleaned mixed 
Biloxis, Matthews 
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Baby Chicks 
PINEVIEW QUALITY CHICKS 
High producing Tancred Leghorns and 
Barred Rocks, Guaranteed free from B. W. 
D. and Coccodiosis. Send for circular. 
GARDNER BROS., AUBURN, ALA. 





EARLY CHICKS READY 


Prepaid—100% Delivery. 3 SO 1 

White Leghorns .......... 25 $6.00 $11 $40 
Reds, Barred Rocks ...... 3.50 6.50 12 44 
Wh. Rocks, Buff Rocks... 3.50 6.50 12 44 


Wh. Wyandottes, Bf. Orps. 3.75 7.00 13 48 
Heavy Mixed Chicks ...... 3.00 5.50 10 38 








Soybeans, Priced right. Shuley & Smoak, Orange- CONTINENTAL HATCHERY 
burg, ai one Pen : Box G, Memphis, Tenn. 
Select Clay, Whippoorwill or New Era Peas, $1.85 Manbeck’s Quality Chicks.—Leadi breeds, as low 
ripe Pippa ewe ra “itie. On $3 15. eae eel ‘= as Te. Postpaid, guaranteed 100% live arrival. Write 
vets. A isceolas, 90; ootans, . Ee . a A 
Palmer, Tennille. Ga. ——_ oe A es ee 
Tomato 


For Sale.—Marglobe Tomato seed of highest quality. 
Write for special prices, cose * Ae cod desired. The 
Kilgore Seed Co., Plant City, Fla. 





Watermelons and Cantaloupes 


Pure Wonder Watermelon seed, $5 pound. Grow to 
100 pounds easy. Scott Hart, Americus, Ga, 


200 pounds fine selected Stone Mountain Melon seed. 
Best offer buys. R. Woodliff, Flowery Branch, Ga. 


Red-heart Watson seed. 
melons. 75¢ pound; 
Grand Ridge, Fla. 


STONE MOUNTAIN and 
TOM WATSON MELON SEED 
Hand saved from selected melons, 
75c pound, 
CAYANA'No. 10 SEED CANE, 5 foot av- 
erage, $10 per 1,000. 
THOMSON SEED FARMS, LLOYD, FLA. 
Sugarkist Watermelon; wonderfully sweet and deli- 
cious, % pound ei prepaid. Lankart Farm, Orig- 
inators, Waco, Texas. 
Guaranteed pure, 








Hand _ saved from large 
10 pounds $6. Alford Bros., 











sadinneneds Stone Mountain Water- 


melon, ford Cantaloupe seed. Specially selected, 
hand saved, 75c¢ pound; postpaid. Clyde Maddox, 
Buford, Ga. 





Miscellaneous Seeds 
Cowpeas, Soybeans, gy seed, and Seed Corn. 
Wax Grocery Co., Amory, Miss 
Cowpeas, Serpe and Peinute. Write us for price 
list. Murphy & Palmer, Sandersville, Ga. 
Cowpeas and Soybeans; all varieties. Write for 
prices. Address Hickory Seed Company, Hickory, N. C. 


Pedigreed Seed Corn, also Fulghum Oats, Soybeans, 
Velvet Beans and Cowpeas. Wm. P. Wannamaker, St. 
Matthews, 8. C. 














Fine native Sugar Drip Cane, Improved Golden Dent 
Corn, $3. Clays, Whippoorwills, Red Rippers, New 
Bras, $2.15. Soybeans Catawba Seed 
Store. Hickory, N. C 


Hardy Alfalfa seed, $7.00; Grimm Alfalfa, $9.00. 
White Sweat Clover, $3.90. Red Clover. $13. Alsike, 
$12. All 60 pound bushel. Return seed if not satis- 
filed. Geo. Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 


For Sale.—All varieties Seed Peas, Soybeans, 
vet Beans, Cotton Seed, Ear and Shelled Corn, Pea- 
nuts, Millet and Cane Seed. Cured smoked Hams, 
ae prices. Bennett’s Bonded Warehouse, East- 
man, Ga 


on request, 











Pains ay Grass, 25c pound; $24 per 100. Lespedeza, 18¢ 
$17 per 100. Korean and Tennessee 76 Lespe- 
} gg 34c pound; $32 per 100, Dallis Grass, 45¢ pound; 
$40 per 100. Prices f.o.b. Atlanta and for not less 
than 10 pounds each. Write today for new price list of 
boned Fa Vegetable Seeds, Everett Seed Co., Atlan 
seorgia. 








Poultry and Eggs 
Baby Chicks 


Better White Leghorn chicks at lower prices. 
Hatchery, Hackleburg, Ala. 


HARRIS PRODUCTION - BRED CHICKS 
are Money Makers, White Leghorn, Rhode Island 
Red, Barred Rock, 
Valuable booklet, 
free. Blood tested pedigr 
Harris Wtokertes, Box R, Pelham, 


Lodin’e 








QUALITY BABY CHICKS 
BARRED ROCKS, S. C. REDS AND S, C. 
WHITE LEGHORNS 


If you are looking for quality give us a 
trial. All our chicks are hatched from 
our own flocks of two and three year old 
selected hens. Write for price list, 


PECAN GROVE FARM 
W. H. Clough, Prop. Blackshear, Ga. 
“Quality First’’ chicks from state accredited trap- 
nested flocks. Sarly order discount. Catalog free. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. McKenzie 





Poultry Associa~ 





tion, McKenzie.- Ala. 

Baby Chicks.—Blood tested, accredited. Best grade 
White Leghorn: 100. $14 Male birds from Hanson 
300 egg double pedigree yearling mating. Evergreen 


Hatchery, Evergreen, Ala. 


bs Se eS 
OVUALITEY: CHICKS 


Our chicks have proven themselves bet- 
ter baby chicks that live, grow and lay. 
Barred Rocks, Reds, $13.00; White = 
Brown Leghorns and “Ancon mas, $11.00. 100% 
live delivery. LESTER’S HATCHERY, 117 
Broad St., Rome, Ga. 


ogi eats chicks ; 
Comb 
breeds: Yye0. 
Farm, Linden, 

Golden Sunflower Chicks Make Money.—Guaranteed 

1 d Backed by years of egg breeding and 
trapnesting. 19 varieties. Lowest prices ever made. 
Parkin Poultry Farm, Box 26. Shawnee, Okla. 

RAMSEY’S ATMORE HATCHERY, At- 

more, Ala., Alabama State Certified Chicks, 

produced under the most stringent state 
requirements in the South. The best chicks 
you can buy anywhere, and at prices you 

can afford to pay and make money. g 

Reds, B. Rocks, W. Wyandottes: 100, $13; 

500, $60. Tancred Leghorns from 250 egg 

males: , $12; 500, $57.50. Jersey Black 

Giants: 100, $15. These chicks will beat 10c 

cotton. Try them this year. 

Free brooders with Mathis guaranteed to live chicks. 
Write for our sensational offer. Leading varieties. 
$7.95 per hundred up. 100% live delivery. Catalog 
free. Mathis Farms. Box 116, Parsons, Kansas. 

Big husky chicks. Guaranteed to.live. Only 6%4c up. 
Shipped c.o.d. Low prices. Superior certified. State 
accredited. 200-300 egg strains. Write for free cata- 
logue. Superior Hatchery, Box 8-3. Windsor. Me. 


CLEAN CHICKS HATCHED IN 
CLEAN INCUBATORS 


ALABAMA _— ACCREDITED 
HATCH 
Has ‘ak Rhy es new All-Electric Incubators. 
Chicks hatched under such ideal conditions from 
plead | tested flocks, 200-300 egg strain, LIVE, 
p wat! LAY and PAY, Write for early order 
scount. 


GULF COAST HATCHERY, Mobile, Ala. 








best flocks in state, Ginele 
. sre $55, 500; $12, 
00 ; mts Selby Poultry and Hapbit 




















Baby Chicks. ie accredited Rhode Island Reds, 
White Leg rred and White Rocks. nd a peciai 
price on custom hencnine for January and February, 


2%c per egg. Brierwood Poultry Farm, Brighton, Ala. 


Free brooders and feed with our Trail’s End purebred, 
tema. culled, inspected and guaranteed to live chicks. 
White Leghorns, Rocks, Reds and broiler chicks. Writ 
i our Jew prices. Trail’s End Poultry Farm, 
eo. Va. 








Eggs hatched, 2c. Baby chicks, 10c. his Mountai 
Poultry Farm, . 9, Birmingham, ae 

“‘Hi-Quality’’ Chicks.—Prices ite Leghorns 
and Reds. Garner’s Hatchery, past “campbell, Ala. 


STATE BLOOD TESTED CHICKS—White 
and Barred poate Reds, White Wyan- 
dottes, Buff Orpingtons, White Leghorns. 
BUNCH POULTRY FARM & HATCH- 
ERY, Statesville, N. C. 

1 breeds, 


Chicks.—Strong and vigorous. Assorted, al 
Atz’s Hatcheries, 

















5 patcten. —Free of Johnson, 
gra 1 $3.75; 5. nad 10, $35. 
Catalogue free. Re Memphis. 
at Bt gph gong —— acre, 
your now. Shipment. ie day 
order ‘s Ron | Booklet on request. Stanly Hard- 
ware Company, Albemarle, N. C. 
Oats 


~ 
Fulghum Oats.—Choicest Orangeburg Coker strain 
Fulghums, 674%c Ceeaenee: Sepd check, Shuler & 











prices. Wm. P,. Wannamaker ,St. Matthews, 





ter; 884, strain 2 
one year remo 
Shuler & Smoak, Orangeburg, 8. C. 


’ Coker’s <sevenens 5. strain 2; Coker’s Carolina Fos- 
; Coker’s Super Seven, strain 5, All 


staple. Selected for seed. 





Coker Super Seven and Lightning Express; both ae 


very prolific. 100 p 





ae a Eighteen years seed selection, 
C) 
Alabama, 


best. bushel. Robert E. Hudson, Auburn, 





Marett Farm & Seed 


sent t’s Pedigreed Cleveland Big Boll Seed. —Strain 


New pie 1” staple. Strain No. 1 

Strain’ ‘6-B, eee, “10”, Dixie Triumph Wilt’ Resistant. 
Proven records. ze winners, Large 
bolls, early. Ornwrite for catalog. + pe page offer. 


Co., Westminster, S. 


Smoak, Orangeburg, 8S. 
Buchanan’s Seed Oats. ses from Johnson, coco and 
bushel, 75c; Burt 70c; Fulghum 
75c; Kanota 0c: Hed Rust Proof 70c, Catalogue free. 
Buchanan’s, Memphig, Tenn. 





Peanuts 
Genuine North Carolina Runners, Virginia Runners, 
Virginia Bunch, Red and White Spanish. Orders 





inch staple; wilt Teslstant; 
bag $4. Cook 307-6 Wilt Resistant, bag $3. tte pure Wanted. I. W. Cooper Company, Wilmington, N. C. 
strains. Segrest Farms, Coffee Springs, Ala. pornite figentah Peanuts, Ge P pound, Bu nr er or or Hog 
Cook Cotton.—Register number 588. Get higher ean oe d. op wv Prices on 
- Seed Cook’s — ‘fest. Field Peas, Cane Seed. 
yields and better staple, Stands high at all be et Gen: er Callen, Sel 





Peanuts.—Recleaned ; — or seed or roasting. Per 
hundred pounds: Alabama Runner $4.50; large or small 
White Spanish $5. Field Peas, $1.50 per bushel. 
Anold & Strickland, Clio, Ala. 


no cripples, $5 per 100. 
Milltown, gg 


LEGHORNS, REDS, ROCKS 
Quality Chicks, Guaranteed to Live. Rea- 
sonably priced. Write for prices and guar- 
antee. BLACKSHEAR HATCHERY, 

Senet Georgia 








Alted 


Chicks fro nereds with 
outstanding “records, $13 ‘hundred, “Quality Leghorn 
Farm, Wylam, Ala. 








Reds, Rocks, Leghorns. Dey old and marted, Prices 
and quality right. Hamilton’s Electric Hatchery, 
Grove Hill, Ala. 

Pure Tancred chicks from two-year-old Hd record 
breeders. Special mating. 13, 100; $ Wil- 
liamson Leghorn Farm, Bremen, Ga. 


QUALITY BABY CHICKS 
From viorous, heavy laying stock. Our 
chicks are hatched right and guaranteed to 
give satisfaction. Write for delivered prices. 
CORDELE HATCHERY, Cordele, Ga. 


Rocks, Reds, Orpingtons, Minorcas, $11 per 100; 
Leghorns and heavy mixed, $10. Postpaid: live deliv- 
ery. Satilla Farms, Waycross, 














Our Buff Orpingtons can’t be sory Hens weigh 6% 
pounds dressed. Day old chicks from this flock, $13 
per 100, Selby Poultry & Rabbit Farm, Linden, Ala. 





Peas 
Clay and Whippoorwill Peas, $1.70. Box 266, Gordo, 
Alabama. 


Quality Chicks.—Established experienced breeders. 
Blood tested flocks. Tancred White Leghorns. 
a March delivery, A. & M. School, Car- 
rollton, Ga, 


SRUEs E, vase oT STRAIN 
oy oO. D. 


Get them aw. Guaranteed to live. 
Blood i All the seediuce we sell fe produced 
our own nag wd on this 320 acre poultry breed- 

cessful customers in 


ng farm. We have more suc 
4 South than any other breeding in the 
world. Tancred and English Leghorns; Barred 


Rocks; White Rocks: Reds; Wrandettes; Bec 

firet wai i. ng 9 ex Sasiveky for 
et practical service wet m exc 

the Southern Poultry Keeper fr RUMM EGG 

FARMS, Box 104, HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Quality Chicks That Live.—Thousands of big husky 
ks each Wednesday. 





chic Pure Tancred pedigreed males 
from 300 egg hens mated to all Leghorns at $10 
100. . $12.50. White Langshans and Light 
Seehenes, $13. Extra chicks paid three weeks in 
advance. 


. 100% live delivery prepaid. Madison County 
Hatchery, Huntsville, Ala. 


HULL’S QUALITY CHICKS 


R. I. Reds, Barred Rocks, White Wyan- 
dottes, Buff Orpingtons, Whi te Rocks, $12 
per 100. White Leghorns, Brown Leghorns, 
$10 per hundred. Heavy assorted for broil- 
ers, $10 per 100. 100% live delivery guar- 
anteed. Chicks from special matings, $3 per 
hundred higher. Write for special prsees 
on larger quantities. We ship C. O. D. with 
$1 per hundred deposit. 


J. C. HULL HATCHERIES 
Memphis, Tenn. 








Baby Chicks.—Purebred, every chick selected. Barred 
Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, $11 per 100; White Rocks, 
White Wyandotttes. Buff Orpingtons, ' $12 po 100; 
heavy breeds anata. $10 per 100; White Leghorns, 

rown Leghor Anconas, $10 per 100. Thousa 
weekly. Shipments prepaid, live delivery guaranteed. 
Woodlawn Hatcheries, Atlanta, Ga. 





(Classified Ads continued on next page) 
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Want to sell your farm? Now is a good time to sell 
or buy. Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist 
Classified Ads will turn the trick. Try an advertise- 
ment and be convinced, 


Baby Chicks 


Free brooders with Mother Bush’s blood tested win- 
ter eggbred chicks. Lowest spring prices, 7c up. 20 
varieties. Immediate shipments, prepaid Special 
guarantee. Catalog free. Bush’s Poultry Farms, Clin- 


ton, Mo. ae 
BUY WITH CONFIDENCE 
QUALITY BABY CHICKS 
Buy some of Judge Chapin’s. Tennessee 
ehicks. Standard bred, prize winners from 
heavy laying free range flocks of White 
Leghorns, Barred Rocks and R. I. Reds. 
Official inspection. er ogy service. Write 
for description and price 
THE TENNESSEE, HATCHERY 
‘enn 


Barred Rocks. —Baby chicks, $15 per 100; guaranteed 
live delivery. 8 to 10 week pullets, $1 each; 10 pul- 
lets and one cockerel, $10. \Many 200 to 275 egg hens 
in our pens. Every breeding male 200 and over blood. 








Greenville, 








Guaranteed winter layers. Randolph Bros., Fayette, 
Alabama 
—lHINK THIS OVER— 


Every chick you buy from us will be sired 
by sons of Tancred’s best blood. One cus- 
tomer reports a profit of better than $3.00 
a pullet. Early orders booked for $13 a 100. 


BRANCH & BRANCH, CULLMAN, ALA. 
North Alabama’s largest Single Comb 
White Leghorn Breeders 





Large ane White Leghorn baby chicks, shipped 
c.o.d.; only $1 down, balance when delivered. Leghorns, 
$11. Rocks and Reds, Large breed broilers, $10; 
small breed broilers, $8. Greystone Poultry Farm, 
Gordonsville, Va. 





GEYER’S HI-GRADE CHICKS 
Fine, husky, liveable baby chicks—the 
kind that “LAY AND PAY” 

25 50 100 500 


C. White Leghorns. . 44 $5.00 $9.00 $42.50 
00 


$ C. Anconas. ...:...+. Bi 9.00 42.50 
Reds, Barred Rocks ... 500 5.50 10.00 47.50 
Wh. Wyan., Bf. Orps. 3. 6.00 11.00 52.50 
Heavy Assorted ...... 2.75 5.00 9.00 42.50 
Ass’t’d Odds and Ends 2. % 4.50 8.00 37.50 
TERMS-—+$1.00 deposited with each order for 
100 chicks or less, balance C. O. D. if re- 


100% live delivery. 5 
GEYER’S HATCHERY 

1702 Foster Avenue, Memphis, Tenn. 

Baby Chicks.—Ohio accredited. Best purebred stock. 
Leading breeds. Personally inspected and carefully 
supervised. 10 free chicks per 100 if ordered before 
March lst. If you want best quality chicks which have 
had more thon usual attention, write to me. Paul 
Grose, Sunbeam Hatchery, Box D, Findlay, Ohio. 


quested. 








FREE BROODERS 
—OR OTHER EXTRA VALUES— 


with chicks from two-year-old hens that 

have 200 egg records in pullet year. 
QUALITY, too—Grand Champion Pen at 
Tennessee State Fair was from one of our 
flocks. Chicks ordered NOW at our special 
bargain prices will SAVE and MAKE mon- 
ey because they’ll be laying heavily next 
fall and winter when high egg prices will 
pay you rich dividends. 


J. SMITH HATCHERY 
930 Galletic Road, Nashville, Tenn. 


Here’s a Rargain. —Blood tested chicks; big, strong, 
livable; electric hatched. Per 100: White or Brown 

Leghorns, and heavy mix ; White or Barred Rocks, 
Reds, : hite or Silver Laced Wyandottes. Buff 
Orpingtons, $10. $1 per 100 deposit books order. 100% 
alive, prepaid. Rush your order. 
Hatchery, Box 100, Wellsville. Mo. 











ALABAMA ACCREDITED CHICKS 
BLOOD TESTED 
Due to better hatches and lower operating 
costs, we are in position to offer our qual- 
ity chicks at new low prices. 

100 500 


aE.” 66 
Rhode Island Reds, Bar- 
red Rocks, Buff Orping- 
tons, Wh. Wyandottes. .$3.00 $6.00 $11 $50 
White Leghorns, Brown 
DUMAOOA 6 65 605s cs a ch $2.50 $5.00 $9 $40 
Assorted heavies, $8.50 per hundred. Order 

direct from this ad. 


FLORENCE HATCHERY, Florence, Ala. 
State Accredited No. 24 


Seventeen popular varieties hatched and blood tested 
five consecutive years to eradicate disease. We guaran- 
tee the quality” with 100% alive delivery, prepaid to 
you. Please write for our catalogue; it is beautifully 
illustrated and chicks are priced to sell, with quick 
and careful service rendered to all. Atz’s Blue Mound 
Hatcheries, Milltown, Ind. 








“OLD HICKORY” BABY CHICKS 

From Free Range, Purebred, In- 

spected Stock, culled for egg 
production, 


HATCHED RIGHT— PRICED RIGHT 


White Leghorns .... $050 sé 4.00 38.00 
Barred Rocks, Reds, ' 
White Wyandottes. 2.75 5.00 9.00 43.00 
Assorted Breeds .... 2.00 3.50 6.00 30.00 
Custom hatching only $3.00 per tray 
of 156 eggs. 
“Old Hickory” chicks are hatched ever 
Monday ane Thursday. Charges prepai 
live delivery guaranteed. 


JACKSON HATCHERY, Brownsville, Tenn. 





Alabama State Accredited Chicks. —From extra high 


producing hens. Gosrameeed, to live. sh Leghorn 
chicks: 100, $12; 500, $55; 1.000, $100; special mating 
pen: 100, $14. ‘Park’s Barred Rocks, Mahood’s Reds, 


100, $13; 1,000, “Sit. Or- 


Silver Laced Wyandottes: 
discount ' cash ‘with order. 


der from this ad. 5% 


Riemer’s Poultey & Dairy Farm, Elberta, Ala. 


Catalog free. Steele’s: 


Austra- Whites 


Austra-White Pullets.—Day old. _ Photograph free, 
Matured pullets weigh 6% pounds. Lay like Leghorns. 
ue us. Parkin Poultry Farm, Box 26B. Shawnee, 

Kiahoma,. 





Black Spanish 


White Face Black Spanish. Alious Gray, Elkmont, 


Alabama. 





Campines 


Campines netted 243% profit. 


In five months my 
Eggs and 


In one year 34 hens made $248.17 profit. 
chicks. Oriole Farm Hatchery, Troy, Miss. 





Games 


15 Warhorse Game eggs, $2; postpaid. 
Letcher, Ala. 


Jersey Black Giants 


JW Shelton, 





Highest quality, accredited. blood tested Black 
Giants. Pad i chicks, see prices. Hatches twice 
weekly. $3.25; 50, $6; $12. Order yours today. 


Muacle— ‘Shoals Hatchery, ‘Florence, Ala, — 


Jersey White Giants 


Genuine White Giants, Black Giants, Buff Minorcas. 
Chicks, eggs. The Thomas Farms, Pleasanton, Kas. 


Purebred Jersey White Giant chicks and eggs. Priced 
J Box 146, Lewisburg, 


Livestock 
Duroc-Jerseys 


Registered Durocs.—Fine Pings gilts, choice pigs. 
rk. 


Sheffield Bros., Lewisville, 





Essex 


Good. thrifty, registered Essex pigs, bred gilts, bred 
sows, boars. E. A. Aldridge, Randleman, N. C. 





Hampshires 


Registered Hampshires.—Boars, gilts, bred sows, fall 
pigs. of champion blood. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Srookside Farm, Shelbyville, Tenn 


Poland-Chinas 


Registered Spotted Poland hogs; all ages. Champion 
breeding. Ewing Farms, 21st Avenue, Nashville, Tenn, 
For Sale.—Fifty dollar big bone black Poland China 
bred athe} now $35, Cholera immune; registered, N. H. 











Bacon, Jr.. Irwinton, Ga. ik 
Guernseys 
Guernseys.—Two highly pedigreed, registered bulls, 
7 months old, cheap. C. H. Fowler, Braselton, Ga. 





For Sale.—One purebred two-year-old Guernsey_ bull, 
five baby eal of best breeding. Hugh Sanford, Mocks- 
ville. N. 





Rabbits 





Of Interest to Women 


America’s best Hosiery values in perfect hosiery 
from 89c to $1.65, either chiffon or service weight, full 
ashioned and absolutely perfect, knit of pure thread 
silk. Write for catalogue and color card. 
Hosiery Shops, 10 Peachtree Street, Atlanta, Ga. 


Old Coins 


$5 to $500 each paid for old coins. Keep all old 

money. Many very valuable. Get posted. Send ten 
cents for illustrated coin value book; 4x6. Guaranteed 
prices. We buy and sell. Coin Exchange. Room 23, 
Le Roy, N. Y. 


Old Money Wanted.—Will pay $100.00 for 1894 dime, 
S. mint. $50.00 for 1913 Liberty head nickel (not buf- 
falo). Big premiums paid for all rare coins. Send 4c 
for large coin folder. May mean much profit to you. 
Numismatic Co., Dept. 645, Ft. Worth, Texas, 


Patents 


Patents. — Booklet free. Low fees Wats E. 
Coleman, es Ea Patent Lawyer, Victor Building, 
Washington. D. 

Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer. 582 McGill Bldg., 
Washington, D. €. Honorable methods. 


Patents.—Time counts in applying for patents. Send 
sketch or model for instructions or write for free book, 
“How to Obtain a Patent’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ 
form. No charge for information on how to proceed 
Clarence A. O’Brien. Registered Patent Attorney, 77R 
Security Savings & Commercial Bank Building (directly 
opposite U. S. Patent Office), Washington, D. C. 




















reasonable. Write J. W. Corlett, 
Tennessee. 
papire ae te Standard Rabbit Journal, Milton, Pa.—Year $1: 2 Schools and Colleges 
Lakenvelders months, dime; sample 5e. 
Let Mr. Ozment. help you qualify at once for a steady 
15 Lakenvelder eggs, $2; postpaid. Roscoe Shelton, Dogs government job: $105-$250 month. Write, Ozment Inst. 
Letcher, Ala. 225, St. Louis. Mo. 








Leghorns 


Buff oN chicks; free offer, 

Gallatin, Ten iz 
Blood tested Single Comb Brown Leghorn eggs for 

hatching, $1.25. C. L. Jenkins, Oxford, Ala. 


Chicks, Eggs.— —Price cut half.  Putebred Tancred 
Leghorns. Debter Hatchery, Rt. 2, Cullman, Ala. 


Brown Leghorns.—Choice stock and eggs reasonable, 
from my state winners. J. B. Howser, Booneville, Miss. 


State certified Tancregd Leghorn chicks: 100, $13: 
500, $57.50. 0% off for three weeks notice. R. 
Goldsmith, Atmore, Ala. 

Ssg-Bred White Leghorn chicks from trapnested hens. 
Records 300 eggs and over. Guaranteed to ilve 30 days. 
Big discounts on early orders, Write Parkin Poultry 
Farm, Box 26A, Shawnee. Okla. 

Densmore White Leghorn Chicks. —Our “birds state state 
certified. blood tested. Trapnested under R.O.P. official 
records up to 300 eggs. Moderate prices. Live deliv- 
ery. Catalog free. Densmore Poultry Farm, Box 267G, 
Roanoke. Va. 


Mrs. E. F. Jones, 























Orpingtons 
Beautiful White Orpington cockerels. four, five, seven 
and ten dollars. Large pink and purple er Myrtles, 
twenty-five cents; hundred $20. Mrs. R. Morgan, 
Americus, Ga. 


es tT 
| NOTICE:—IN ORDERING DOGS ON TRIAL | 
the buyer is required to return dogs within the | 
specified time according to advertiser’s contract. | 





Rat Terriers. Fox Terriers. Lists 10c. Pete Slater, 


Sox P, Pana, Ill. 

Male Chow puppies; registered. 
Ave., Birmingham, Ala. 

English Shepherd and Rat Terrier puppies c.o.d. 
Chanute Farm, Chanute, Kansas. 
Hunting hounds, $15 and up. Trial. 
alog free. Dixie Kennels, Inc.. Herrick 
Pedigreed Collie pups; very best breeding; males $10; 
females $7. Ernest Sherman, Summerdale, Ala. 





1427 Tuscaloosa 








Seppe. Cat- 











s 
Miscellaneous 
Bees—Beekeeping 
Golden and Three Ranted Queens for 1931. _Caro- 


lina Bee Co., mo Curtis, Manager, Rt. 2, 
Kenansville, N. 


Spray Materials 
Buch 3 1 Emulsi or Lime Sulphur Begtion 
for San Jose Scale. Gallon 65c; 5. $2.50; 10, $ 
25, $9.50. Catalogue free. Special prices on Gavatiten, 
Buchanan’s. Memphis, Tenn. 








Tobacco 

18 Chewing Twist, $1; postpaid. 
D164, Paducah, Ky. 

Aged mellow smoking tobacco, ae pounds $1; post- 
paid. John Hatler, Martin, Tenn 

Tobacco.—Smoking, 10 pounds 7 20: chewing’$1,65; 
40 plugs $1.40. Ernest Choate, Wingo, Ky. 

Tobacco, Postpaid.—Red leaf chewing, 10 pange 
$2.25; smoking $1.50. Jim Hardin, Dresden, Tenn. 
Tobacco Postpaid.—Guaranteed chewing, 10 pounds 
$2.20; smoking $1.50. Harvey Rogers, Dresden, Tenn. 

Tobaceo.—Selected ‘dark brown leaf chewing, $2.25; 
smoking $1.50; postpaid. Ernest Jolley, Dresden, Tenn. 


Tobacco, Postpaid—Good red, aged in_bulk; chewing, 
ba aro $2; smoking $1.25. Norman Jolley, Dresden, 


Ford Tobacco Co., 





























oa 


Catalogs 


Buchanan’s new catalogue free. 
Roses, Spray Materials, Fertilizers. 
phis. Tenn. 


Seeds. Fruit Trees, 
Buchanan’s, Mem- 





Plymouth Rocks 


Pure Barred Rock eggs: 15, $1. Holterman’s. Mrs. 
Alma se: Edna, Ala. 


Barr Rock cockerels, $2. 50; 
Springdale Poultry Farm, Epes, 
Pe aa strain Barred Rock hatching eggs; Cream 
5, ; $3.50; postpaid. Permit 24C31, 
Evans Kelly, Scottsboro, Ala. 
- Bhyne’s Exquisite strain Barred Plymouth Rocks; 
bred true to type, coe with underbarring. High ege 
production behind them. Winners in the largest shows 
in two Carolinas. Write for —, on eggs. Wayne 
F. Rhyne, Fancier, Gastonia, N. 


Rhode Island a 


Pen of Donalson Reds; cockerel bought from Mrs. 
Donalson. Eggs $3; cockerels $5 and up. Satisfaction 
ipereatacd. Other pens, $1.59. A. Hall, Talladega, 

abama 


Golden Sunflower Reds Make Money.—Guaranteed to 
live. Making high records in Egg Laying Contests. 
Write for lowest prices ever made. Parkin Poultry 
Farm, Box 26R, Shawnee, Okla. 





“high quality. -Write 
Ala. 














Rich mahogany Reds that live, grow, lay and pay. 
tested, state accredited demonstration flock. 
Mahood strain. Pens headed by fancy cockerels from 
Mahood’s best pens. Eggs, $2 per 15. J. L. Clay, 
Madison, Ala. 





Started Pullets 

500 eight weeks old Single Comb Rhode Island Red 
pullets, from leading strain; 65 cents each if taken at 
once. Express collect. McCutchen Bros., Scottsboro, 
Alabama, 





Wyandottes 


Columbian Wyandottes.—10 pullets, 1 cockerel, $15. 
J. J. W. _Upehurch, 5 Gordo, _ Ala. — 





Eggs: $1.50, 15; 


Hears laying Partridge Wyandottes. 
Sunnydale Poultry 


$4, Special mating, $2 setting. 
Yards. Indian Springs, Tenn. 





Regal- Dorcas White Wyandottes.—Eggs: $1.50, 15; 


50. Special mating, $2.50 setting. Sunnyside 
Poultry Yards, Indian Springs, Tenn. 
Peafowl 


Pheasants, Wild Waterfowl. De- 


Wanted.—Peafowl, 
Smith, Box 162, San Antonio, 


scribe, give price, age. 
Texas. 





Pheasants 


Ringneck and Ornamental Breeds.—Can furnish birds 
to stock estates. Hatching eggs reared with ordinary 
broody hens. King, Jamieson, Fl 





Turkeys 
Narragansett turkeys. Richmond Farm, Lorman, Miss. 
Lamberts, Darlington, Ala. 





Choice Bronze turkeys. 





Pure White Holland eggs: $5 dozen, delivered. Banks 
County Poultry Farm, Alto, Ga. 





Reds.—Biuman and Honsinger strains; 


Bourbon 
Cedar Heights Turkey Farm, De- 


winners four fairs, 
mopolis, Ala. 





Quality Mammoth Bronze and Narragansett turkeys. 
All money and express both ways refunded if not satis- 
fied. Walnutta Stock Farm, Massillon, Ala. 





Canaries 


Canaries wanted for cash from everywhere. 
National Pet Shops, St. Louis, Mo. 


Two or More Breeds 


_ Ducklings, Goslings, Turkey Poults, Baby Chicks.— 
New low prices, Write for illustrated catalog telling 
““How to Raise Ducks for Profit.’ Ridgway Duck 
Hatchery, LaRue. Ohio. 


Poultry Feed 


Rice Chicken Feed, $1.50 per hundred, f.o.b. New 
Orleans, La. Superior to other grains. ‘United Rice 
Milling Products -Co. 


Write 








Clothing 
Blue Serge Suits. $14.95. Write for sample. Mac- 
Henry Serge Company. 106 West Baltimore F4, Balti- 
more. 





Coffee 


Fresh Coffee Delicious Coffee.—Direct to you from 
roaster; mailed same hour roasted. Most satisfying 
Coffee or money back. 4% pounds for dollar or 9% for 
two dollars; postage paid. Dixie Coffee Roaster, 
Tupelo, Miss. 





Farm Machinery 


Fourteen Ditchers; must sell at sacrifice, 
Write L. E. Corbett, Carrollton, Ga. 


Bull Dog Dise Jointer cuts through, turns under 
clovers, stalks, vines, weeds. Write for circular. Agents 
wanted. Mullins-Gilson Mfg. Co., Rushville, Ind. 


Best made. 








eg Postpaid.—Good red leaf, mellowed in bulk 
10 pounds $2.25; smoking $1.50. Chester 





Chewing 
Jolley. Dresden, Tenn. 

Leaf Tobacco.—-Write for new prices. Sample 10c. 
Answer this ad—it means something for you. Troutt & 


Son, BF 1. Hickory, Ky. 

~ ‘Tobacco, Postpaid. —Guaranteed best red red leaf f chewing, 
5 pounds $1.50; 10, $2.75. Smoking 20c. Homer Prince 
Tobacco Pool. _ Shavon, Tenn, 


Tobacco.—I pay postage. 
chewing, 5 pounds $1.50; 10. $2.50. 
pound. Dick Chandler, Sharon, Tenn. 


Leaf ie my  —— ity guaranteed. Chewing, 5 
pounds $1.25 $2.20. Smoking: 10, $1.50. Pay 
postman Titer Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. 


Natural Leaf Tobacco, guaranteed. Chewing, 5 pounds 
$1; 12, $2. Smoking: 10, $1.50. Pipe free. Pay 
when received. Doran Farms, Murray, ° 


“Tobacco, Postpaid.—Guaranteed best mellow. juicy 
leaf chewing. 5 pounds $1.40; 10, $2.50. Best smoking, 


20e pound. Mark Hamlin Pool, Sharon, Tenn. 
Tobacco, prepaid, guaranteed. Aged mellow chewing, 

5 pounds $1.40; 10 pounds $2.50; smoking, 5 pounds $1; 

10 pounds $1.80. W. B. Adams Pool, Sharon, Tenn. 








Very best mellow. leaf 
Smoking, 20¢ 

















Fertilizer 
BEFORE YOU BUY A SACK OF 
FER T PL‘) Z ER 
Read our ad on page 15 of this issue. 
STANDARD CHEMICAL CO., Troy, Ala. 





Furs 


Let us tan and make up your Furs. We also re- 
model, clean and dye old furs, Fur Tannery, Mineral, 


Virginia. 
Hay 


Johnson Grass Hay, $10 to $15 per ton. 
Weems, West Point, Miss. 


Soybean Hay, full of ripe beans, $16.50; Mixed Hay 
and Johnson Grass, $11.50; Bermuda and better grades 
of Johnson, $12.50 to $15 on cars here. Farm Imple- 
ment & Seed Co., J. N. McMorris, Manager, Brooksville, 
Mississippi. 





Ralph 








Hosiery 


Ladies’ Rayon Hose. imperfect. 12 pairs $1.20. post- 
paid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Economy Hosiery Com- 
pany, Asheboro, N. C 

Ladies’ pure silk Hose, first quality, assorted colors 
and sizes, three pairs $1.89. Sample pair, 75c. Write 
for price list. Ward Specialty Company, Worthville, 
North Carolina. 


Ladies’ and Men’s Hosiery, 
slightly irregular; assorted colors; 
tee. Write for bargain list ~ go other specialties. 
Sales Company, Asheboro, N. 








$1.75 dozen, postpaid; 
satisfactory guaran- 
Lewis 





Scie iadiens 


Do It Yourself.—Tile your bathroom and kitchen 
walls for 10c per square foot. Write A. I. Neuen- 
schwander, 1239 N, W. 22nd Ave., Miami, Fla. 


Kodak Finishing 


Films developed free. Prints 4c to 6c. 
Parlor, Pulaski, Tenn. 


Rolls Developed Free.—Prints, 4c to 6c. 
Drawer 1112, Birmingham, Ala. 


Rolls developed free. Prints 3c to 6c. 
Drawer 1311. Birmingham, Ala. 


Trial Offer.—Your first roll film developed and six 
glossy prints for 15¢. Kiphart Studio. Fairfield, Ala. 


Special Trial Offer.—Your next kodak film developed 
5e; prints 2c each. Moser & Son, Dept. 7, Walnut 
Hills, Cincinnati. Ohio. 


Films Developed.—Special trial offer: any size kodak 
film developed.5c; prints 3c each. Trial 6x10 enlarge- 
ment in handsome folder, 40c. Overnight 
Roanoke Photo Finishing Co., 203 Bell Ave., 
Visginia. 





Speedy Kodak 





White Co., 





Wilson Studio, 











service. 
Roanoke, 





Of Interest to Women 


Quilt Pieces.—Trial package 25c. B. Tucker, Cull- 
man, Ala. 
Hemstitching and Biosting Attachment.—Guaranteed, 


Fits any sewing mac Prepaid 50c or sent c.o.d, 
eeeae free, ‘Latics £ Hemstitching Co. 1 D5, Sedalia, 
ss0u 





Bag ge Postpaid.—Fancy high grade red leaf chew- 
10 pounds $2.50; etxra fine smoking, 10, $1.85. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. A. F. Garner, Dresden, Tenn. 
Tennessee Red Leaf.—Mild and_ sweet; 10 pounds 
picked chewing, $2.20; 10 pounds mellow smoking, $1.60 
You pay postage. Collier Tobacco Pool. Martin, Tenn 


Want to Buy a 
John Boyd, South Boston, Va. 


Help Wanted 


Sell your Seeds the easy and profitable way—use 
classified ads. 

Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and help = get a good job. The cost to 
you is small. No groes taken. For free booklet 
uae a came ‘Auto “School, Dept. 241, Nashville, 


Agents Wanted 








Peafowl wanted. 

















Fruit Trees for Sale. — Agents wanted. Concord 
Nurseries, Dept. 25. Concord, Ga. 
Turn your oven am products into cash. A_ classified 


ad run a few times in this edition will turn the trick. 


Amazing profits showing new Linen-like Tablecloth. 
Wash like oilcloth. Sample free. Bestever Co., 275 
Irving Park Station, Chicago. 


Get Our Free Sample Case.—Tollet Articles, Flavog- 
ings, and Specialtfes. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma 
Co., Dept. 83, St. Louis, Mo. 


We start you without a dollar. Soaps, Extracts, 
Perfumes, Toilet Goods. Experience unnecessary. Car- 
nation Co., 663, St. Louis, Mo. 


You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at home. 
itable business plating autoparts, tableware, etc. 
Sprinkle, Plater, 530, Marion, Indiana. 


No-Tangle Ironing Cord.—Cannot kink: saves elec- 
tricity. ‘Tremendous profits. Sample free to workers. 
Bestever Co., 719 Irving Park Station, Chicago. 


Large importer of Necklaces offers exclusive apeiey 
and entirely new proposition. Enormous demand. 
competition. Unlimited possibilities. IaRomance. 508 
Broadway. New York. 


Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, a 
patented patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, Amsterdam, N. Y. : 


Amazing New Money Maker!—Resoles old shoes in 
3 minutes for only 9c, Sensational seller. Good for $10 
profit a day. Investigate this sure. Albert Mills, 
8976 Monmouth, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Agents.—No hard times. Earn up to $12 daily wear- 

ing fine Felt Hats and showing friends. Smartest 

styles; latest shades. $2 to $5 saving. Samples free. 

a Hat and Cap Mfrs., Dept. LC-55, Cincinnati, 
0. 














Prof- 
Write 




















No Dull Times Selling Food!—People must eat. Fed- 
eral distributors make big money; up to $3, 000 yearly 
or more. unsold 


license and free samples for customers—sure 
Feder: 


orders. Exclusive territory. Ask now. ‘al 
Food Co., G2311 Archer, Chicago, 
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TWO HIGH YIELDING CROPS—MAMMOTH YELLOW SOYBEANS AND 


“CAYANA”’ 


SUGAR CANE 


Voice of the Farm 


Soybeans Flourish 


By HORTON BELL 
Jackson County, Alabama 

AM enclosing some photographs taken 

on my farm, of Mammoth Yellow 
beans grown in 1930. 

The beans shown in the photographs 
were mowed for hay. Some of the crop 
harvested for seed produced 25 bushels 
per acre. They grew four to five feet 
high. 

The beans that were mowed for hay 
produced 1%4 to 2 tons hay per acre cut 
at blooming stage. 


Grows His Own Relief 


By L. J. WALDROP 
Morgan County, Alabama 

SEE lots said about farm relief in 
daily papers. About the only farm re- 
lief a farmer can count relief is brought 
about by the farmer helping himself and 
he can do this by making plenty of corn, 
potatoes, peanuts, and such things that 
are required to make a real country meal. 


I called on a friend sometime ago. Af- 
ter talking a while I said, “Henry, how 
is your cotton crop?” 

He said, “I don’t raise much cotton— 
about one bale; I raise plenty of sorghum 
and some to spare; corn enough to do 
me, and I always sell some. 

“IT want to show you my potato house. 
I built it according to the government 
plan. I can store 500 bushels of potatoes 
in it. I have potatoes (both kinds) 12 


_ months in the year. I raise my meat and 


some to spare.” 

This man had about 200 cans of fruit 
put away for winter use. 

Any farmer that owns land can have all 
this if he will only ‘half try. Hard times 
don’t affect this man. He doesn’t know 
what hard times are. He raises his own 
milk and butter, his own chickens and 
eggs, he sows a few acres in wheat, he 
doesn’t have to buy anything but sugar 
and coffee and he has enough eggs and 
chickens to spare to supply his coffee 
and sugar. I want to suggest that the 
farmer resolve that he will help himself 
by raising on his farm what his farm 
and table needs. He can do this by using 
his head and muscles. 


“Amen, Dr. Poe” 
By BROWNIE WREN 

DeKalb County, Alabama 
1¥ VERY much interested in Dr. Poe’s 
ideal of a recivilized and ~ beautified 
Dixie. In fact, I’m just like the tired old 
farmer who had his prayers tacked up on 
the head of his bed and simply remarked 
upon going to bed, “Lord, them’s my sen- 


timents.” I just say, “Amen, Dr. Poe,” 


especially on the latter part of his plan. 

The way I see it the rising generation 
is our main hope in realizing our dreams 
and while Dr. Poe has given us the ideal 
I think every little field mouse of us 
should do our bit to help build up such a 
spirit of loyalty to this ideal as that 
which enabled our grandparents to carry 
on through the Civil War and Recon- 
struction period. 


Mosaic Resistant Sugar 


Cane 
By G. V. STELZENMULLER 

Baldwin County, Ala. 
AM sending you photograph of a field 
of “Cayana” sugar cane, a mosaic- 
resistant variety introduced by the United 
States Department of Agriculture from 
Brazil, to take the place of the common 
purple variety in sections where the 
“mosaic” disease is prevalent. Cayana is 
a heavy yielder of excellent syrup, but is 
not suitable for sugar production. The 
stalk is slender and light colored. It is 
a vigorous grower and requires planting 

but once in three to six years. 





Anything Is Good Enough 
for Kudzu 
(Concluded from page 10) 


of good land which will make a dense 
growth in a short time. From this area 
plants may be procured for further plant- 
ing. A good place for such a planting 
is above a terrace or rock dam. A heavy 
application of manure and phosphate on 
this area will stimulate growth and in- 
sure a large crop of plants. 


The time of planting has not yet been 
studied; however, plantings made early 
in the spring, February 15 to March 15, 
have been very satisfactory. 


Kudzu plants make little growth the 
first year and may be smothered out by 
weeds or destroyed by rabbits. The young 
plants may be protected from weeds by 
planting some cultivated crop between 
the rows the first year. If soybeans are 
used as the interplanted crop the rabbits 
will feed on them and do less damage to 
kudzu plants. 


Variety of Soils Suitable 


HIS crop has_grown well on soils 

varying from sandy loams to heavy 
clays, but has not done well on poor sand. 
Like other crops it has grown more suc- 
cessfully on good land. Moist land is 
especially well adapted to kudzu, but 
nothing is known about the effect of 
water standing on the crop for one or 
more days in case of overflow by streams. 


All of the experiments and observations 
relative to kudzu here reported were 
made on non-lime land; therefore, noth- 
ing is known of its adaptation to lime 
soils, 


Kudzu is not a dangerous pest. Farm- 
ers have been told by some agricultural 
workers that if this plant were allowed 
to become established in cultivated fields 
it would be impossible to eradicate it. 
They were also warned against it on 
account of the possibility of its spread- 
ing to fields where it was not desired. As 
evidence that this warning was unfound- 
ed, kudzu on a small area at Auburn gave 
no trouble on the adjoining cultivated 
field over a period of more than 25 years. 


This area was plowed in the spring of 
1930 for the purpose of obtaining crowns, 
and corn was grown on the land during 
the summer. The plants which came up 
on the land did not seriously interfere 
with the cultivation of the corn. 


Results of some mowing experiments 
and observations of kudzu which has been 
grazed indicate that close grazing fol- 
lowed by plowing will completely eradi- 
cate it. The question of eradication has 
been greatly overemphasized. Why should 
any farmer wish to get rid of a perma- 
nent forage crop that will make twice as 
much hay as the annual hay plants which 
must be sowed and cultivated each year? 
More thought should be given to grow- 
ing this crop and less to methods of 
eradication. 





Grow Cotton Cheaply 
(Concluded from page 17) 


more fertilizer, or do anything that will 
make more cotton. These are the ad- 
visers who do not know enough about the 
problem to be given a decent hearing. 


Farmers should try to ‘make cotton 
with the least possible labor per acre, 
and to do this, the use of machinery 
plays a most important part. The time 
saved by the use of machinery may be 
used in sowing feed and food crops, in 
terracing land, in caring for a flock of 
chickens, or a number of milk cows. 
There are many farmers in the South- 
east who follow one mule for a full day 
to accomplish the work that may be done 
by another farmer with two mules in a 
half day or less. This is true in both 
preparation for planting and in the culti- 
vation of the product. This is the kind 
of farmer who does not have time to do 
anything else but raise cotton. And this 
is the kind who is most likely to be un- 
able to pay his debts in the fall. 


In the preceding paragraphs, attention 
has been called to the outstanding items 
that influence the cost of cotton produc- 
tion. These are offered for the considera- 
tion of farmers of this section as they 
begin to seed their 1931 crop. 





Crazy Ike and His Uke 


By CARLTON WILLIAMS 













AS YOU PLOD 
THIS VALE OF SORROW 
NO MATTER WHAT YOUR 
GOAL— KEEP YOUR EYE 
UPON THE DOUGHNUT 
AND NOT UPON THE 
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Without Poison 


A New Exterminator that 
Won’t Kill Livestock, Poultry, 
Dogs, Cats, or even Baby Chicks 
K-R-Ocan be used about the home, barn or poultry 
yard with absolute safety as it contains no deadly 
poison. K-R-O is made of Squill, as recom- 
mended by U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, oven-dried 
under the Connable process which insures maxi- 
mum strength, Used by County Agents in most rat- 
killingcampaigns. Stoncy-Back Cee 

Insist upon K-R-O, the original Squillextermina- 
tor. All druggists, 75¢, $1.25, $2.00. Direct if dealer 


cannot supply you. K-R-O Co., Springfield, Ohio. 


K= 


KILLS-RATS-ONLY 











DIRECT-TO-YOU 
AT NEW LOW PRICES! 


A Genuine Imported 
Browning Gun— 
formerly $61.00 and 
$65.50 now only 
$49.75. Either 16- 

or 12-gauge. 
Approved by 


TheONLY 
16-Gauge 
Automatic 
Y The LIGHTEST 

12-Gauge Automatic 


Our new 36-page Catalog 
tellshowJohn M.Brown- 
ing “harnessed the re- 





sportsmen FY coil”— why thel6-gauge is 
all over as easy to handle as a‘20”— 
the and does the work of a ‘‘12”. 


Ask for Catalog 140 
BROWNING ARMS Co. 


Headquarters and General Offices: 
ST. LOUIS, MO., U. S. A. 
OGDEN, UTAH LIEGE, 








Now Possible for Hustlers 
Make big: easy profite with 
famous utchins Ses es: 
pants line—formerly $6.45— 














hour in spare me. 5 
of Ohio, made $24.00 one day. 
NEW OUTFIT FREE! 
Best season right now. Write quick 
for free outfitand FREE PANTS offer. 
THE HUTCHINS PANTS CO. 
Dept. 454 







Cincinnati, Chie 


COUGHS:.“COLD 


Dangerous complications can quickly de- 
velop if coughs and colds are neglected. At 
the first sign of trouble treat your 
horses with the old reliable 


SPOHN’S 


COMPOUND 


Praised by horse owners every- 

9 where. Used by thousands for over35 

years. On sale at Drug Stores for 60c and $1.20 
per bottle or shipped direct, postage prep: 

FREE SAMPLE sent on Request. Write today! 


SPOHN MEDICAL CO., Dept. 273, Goshen, Ind. 






































, strong, sturdy, new mod- 
el metal machine that throws real 
moving pictures. Com: with 








Start a Golden - 
Guernsey Herd! 
Tear Off Here 


— ee ee — eo 
AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB 
273 Grove St.. Peterboro, N. H. 

Please tell me how I can start a herd of purebred 
Guernsey cattle with a small investment. Also send me 
a copy of your free booklet, ‘‘This Fascinating Business, 
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RUNNING WATER 
NOW -—with Gas Engine 


Power—easily changed to 
Electric Power later on 


OU can have the immedi- 
ate convenience of running 
water at your country or subur- 
ban home, without waiting for 
electricservice!!/ MYERS Water 
Systems are built to be quickly 
and economically convertible 
from gasoline power to electric 
power. Get one of these handy, 
modern, gasoline-powered 
“a ae water systems now. It is a lot 
Pump Builders’ easier to start the safe little 
Since 1870 engine that pumps your supply 
of fresh water for delivery at the turn 
of a faucet, than to carry daily an end- 
less succession of buckets. Should elec- 
tricity become available later, your 
MYERS dealer can furnish a motor that 
directly replaces the engine, making the 
system completely automatic. 
MYERS Pumps and Water Systems are built for 
deep or shallow wells, for operation by hand, 
wind mill, pump jack, engine or motor. Capacities 
150 to 10,000 ollens per hour, Write for booklet 
and name of nearest dealer 


MYERS 
Water Systems 


THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO. 
336 Orange Street ASHLAND, OHIO 


Pumps, Water Systems, Hay Tools, Door Hangers 





FIG, 2551—Deep well, 
self-oiling, gasoline-pow- 
ered pump, as it is usually 
attached to pressure tank 


(treveee Se | 


Three Generations of a 
Successful Growers | 


Have Used Hammond’s 
Insecticides and Fungicides 


Through fifty years’ experience, we 
have developed brands which are safe, 
effective and economical, 

HAMMOND’S SLUG SHOT 

Famous since 1880. Effective against 

leaf-eating insects. 
HAMMOND’S GRAPE DUST 
A Copper-Sulphur Dust 

Protects Sweet Peas, Roses, Violets, 
Chrysanthemums, Melons, Cranber- 
ries, Onions, etc., from mildew and 
rust. 

HAMMOND’S THRIP JUICE 

Thrips, Soft Scale, Aphis, Midge and 
certain other insects of this class yield 
to this efficient contact spray. 
HAMMOND’S COPPER SOLUTION 

For Black Spot and Rust on Roses, 
Tomato Blight or Rot, etc. 

HAMMOND’S WEED KILLER 
Economical and Effective 

Sold by seedsmen everywhere and 
dealers in garden supplies. If your 
dealer cannot supply, send us’ his 
address, 
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Fence and 
Netti tee! Pos’ Barbed Wire, waite: 
Rooting, s od Sire Geapen tess Steel Wire, 
ersen ith 99 92/100 —— PURE Zinc, cuts 
ae costs Hy hey ye a x eu tee. Easy Pay- 
ments. WE  12-to-24. 
Don’t delay! Write today for our new FREE Catalog! 





Friday the Thirteenth 


for our Monday night opening there. Of : thing, I didn’t want to be seen and in 
course, - a had yg half as Meh (Continued from page 24) — a it takes to tell you, I was 
about unbar—or about anything— . , . ack on the stairway. E 

3 é , it. But you'll have to take:my word for it. °° : : : 

as ee a Ripening at have had didn't. But let me get through with the “I was still standing there, trying to 
cvar  senae than 0 ge. are story. Then, when it’s finished, you can decide whether to go back as I had come, 


what sort of party to expect. But there’s ask all the questions you please. or to go up to the third floor and out that 
way, when I heard Mrs. Brent scream. 


no use in going into that. I didn’t know, iS ; 
and I went. The next few minutes after Dunbar 7): th ad ‘ aah 
“Ty ere 10 of us in the party—five C2me into my room were horrible... . hae ak a ale > gps af he oo 

irl gest > oot “Ww poe cand gett He was drunk and... well, you can Wat Seemed a eae rita eer 
girls and five men. e mo imagine what it was. like. you men come into the sitting room. 
and arrived late Saturday night. There “Thy ke age That decided me, and I went upstairs, 
en somebody down on the river tet myself into the room up there and 


was a marvelous supper waiting for us, I 1 th 
remember, and in the beginning every- began to shrick at the top of her voice . . - then down that corridor to the central 
thing was lovely. But Sunday morning one of the girls. Then another began— stairway, while all of you were in the 
I began to see what sort of party it was.” 4 regular bedlam. One of the men was act wing. 

dead. He’d dived into a shallow place “A I di it ee has 
RENE made a quick gesture of annoy- and broken his neck. — iad ae t he saan Dba a te 
ance. “I don’t seem able to be even “You can guess the scandal that it wart in the box, suspicion might. fall 
vaguely coherent. I almost left out the caused. Everything got in the papers. on Mr. Bannister. So when the officers 
most important thing. Mr. Dunbar had The naked, drunken bathing party, all of je: and went. back over to the court. 


a sort of trick guest book. He took snap- our names, everything. For days and pouse T put it back in the box.” 
I , : 


shots of his guests and pasted them in days the newspapers were full of it. 

with the signatures written underneati. couldn't face it. I went to England, «py yp yoy vig te tees Gea lal: > Yew 
A picture of me went into the book, changed my name and began all over ‘ah slot ia defects the Hoc 
along with the pictures of all the others. again,” heen ae prea ye pt h the : 


“Beginning with lunch, the party began Once more the girl stopped talking. “I a > . 
to be very gay indeed. Everybody was thought all of it” was buried—that no- Seg had?” Irene questioned, sur- 
drinking a lot. By dinner time, it had pody knew that I was Irene Traylor. ares , eee ‘ 
become .. . Well, it was just a drunken Then, when I went down to Surrey Hall, Yes, and when they didn’t find it, they 
brawl, that’s all. All the men were drunk, [ discovered that Mrs. Brent not only Were Just twice as sure that Bannister 
and the rest of us had had a lot too knew, but had proof. Some way or did the stabbing. The blood off your cut 
hand—they’ve figured that in as evidence 


much—I know I had, anyway. But I had other, she had found that old guest book « e g L 1 
of Dunbar’s with my picture and my gainst him too.” Then Jimmy fell silent, 


kept my-head well enough to know that J ) I 
And and when he spoke again, his voice was 


things had gone too far when one of the name and the date written below. 1 Oke | 
men suggested that we go down to the she was going to show it.” very serious. Miss Trevor, do you 
boathouse, undress, and go for a swim in “Of all the dirty ” Jimmy inter- realize that the story you've been telling 
the river. I refused, but everybody was toO  -inted See us would just about convict you before 
drunk to pay any attention. I had to go Dries . any Jury in = world? a sor or 
whether I wanted to or not. It ended by « r . ” . you were in the room next to hers jus 
me running up to my room and locking ghee po eoegee tector l SS a minute before she was killed—that you 
myself in. All the crowd followed me, s.ic4 pj i “A fot of to ficht had a knife, and ample reason to want 
beat on the door and all that sort of {US1JMS Serienee ee ee eeaee ig. her where she couldn’t tell her story.” 
the same way. As soon as I learned what “Yes” 


thing. Finally, when I wouldn't open 3). intended to do, I made up my mind : 
the door, they gave up and went away. that I would get the picture, destroy it, “And you have nothing but your word 
From my window, I saw them troop 254 then flatly deny the whole thing. that you didn’t stab her. You admit that 
down to the boathouse, and little later Writnout the picture to corroborate her you did everything else that was done in 
heard them in the water. : story, she couldn’t prove anything—and the sitting room—and while you were 
“I thought that was the end of it all, wouldn’t be believed. I knew that she doing it, somebody else comes along and 
and feeling very small and very much was clever enough to realize this, and stabs her. Don’t you see how bad it 
disgusted, more with myself for being on that, unless she had the picture to pro- looks for you?” 
the party at all than with anyone else, I duce, she’d keep quiet. To accuse me of Trene’s eyes met Parr’s unflinchingly. 
undressed and went to bed. something she couldn’t prove would hurt “Yes I see all of that. I’ve thought of 
“I was just dozing off. In fact, I her with Rupert Corbyn a great deal very little else since the thing happened. 
thought I was dreaming when I saw more than it would help. And I’ve made up my mind. If the 
Dunbar, all wet and with a bath robe “She was planning to produce the pic- broken lock and the missing option are 
half off him, standing at the foot of my ture on Saturday. We had it out in my going to be used. to convict Bannister, 


bed.” Irene shut her eyes. “I can se€ room just before dinner and she told me I'll have to confess my part in the night’s 
happenings—which means that I'll have 


him now,” she continued after a long what she was going to do, and also that 
pause. “Drunk, half naked, and... and she had the picture securely put away in to tell everything. I’ve already thought 
just beastly, standing there leering her strong box. So I had to get it Fri- it all owt, but talking to you makes it 
down at me and telling me that I had to day night or not all. even more definite. I’ve said nothing 
come with him. “When we went up that night, I sat in Until now because I’ve been hoping 
“And I wasn’t dreaming. He was my room in the dark and waited and gainst hope that something would come 
real enough.” waited. Bannister stayed in the sitting t© light to clear him without my having 
“You said that your door was locked,” room for quite a long time, but it was a '° admit that I am Irene Traylor. With 
Cotton reminded her. “How did he get long, long time after I heard him go to the broken lock and the missing option 
in? Did he have a pass key?” his room before I could bring myself to explained, there’s very much less of a 
I started several times, and each Case against John Bannister. 


“No. There was a stairway built in- 8&9. fail : f 
side the big chimney. It goes from the time my nerve fal ed me. I pene 80 des- IMMY Parr’s eyes brightened with a 
corner room on the second—the sit- pPerately afraid that somebody would see new ides. “Does that stairway iis 
i yas al Finally : : ; ay 
tins room—up to the room above that me and learn what I was about. Finally, So 

g ro p I did he'h é : it the chimney go down as well as up! 

I was in. He came by that.” did go. The house was as quiet as the pre 
grave when I slipped down the corridor No. It only goes between the second 

N HIS excitement, Jimmy (jumped and into the sitting room. floor and the third. 

up from his chair and came and stood “The connecting door was open and “Are you sure?” 

“A secret stairway in the qa tiny bit of light from her night “Positive. But what difference could 


before Irene. 

chimney? Then there is another way to lamp made it possible for me to see. that make anyway? I was there and 

get in and out of the east wing besides But not enough, so after I got the box, could see if anybody went into the sit- 

through the door at the end of the cor- J] opened the panel into the secret stair- ting room through the secret door. No, 

ridor.” He whirled around to Shackle- way, Inside, I lighted a candle I'd whoever killed Alma Brent didn’t use 
that stairway. I’m certain of that.” 


ford. “That changes everything, Cot- brought with me and broke the lock with 
ton. the blade of a knife out of my dressing “Then we are right where we were in 


Shackleford’s excitement matched Jim- case. Then I cut out the page with my the beginning,”. Jimmy said. “Somebody 


my’s. “Of course it does. Anybody who picture on it. on the east corridor had to do it.” 
I “Yqs,”’ Irene agreed. “Somebody on 


knew about the stairway could have got ,, 3 
in and killed her.” 4 8 HEN I began, I hoped that the weiter did it but wit : it?” 
SB EEA EIR aig Oe age would be able to get the box open : : 9 It, Oe 
© S: sgh without breaking the lock. But I couldn’t Maybe we’d come nearer guessing if 
you can remember where the sound you 


posiuivencss was lie cold water on theit and so~had to break it: And I cut iy 
pei rm: 2 pow hand doing it. See,” she said, holding you heard came from. Have you any 


Sains Beso pase feo rg oat cad Mtg out her hand, “it’s not quite healed yet. idea?” 
and as you'll see, it would hurt—hurt . “When I was putting the box back, I “Not the slightest. I simply heard a 
terribly.” happened to see the option on Surrey noise and was in a panic at once, If 
; Hall. The afternoon before, I had had anyone had seen me in the sitting room, 
it would have been hard to explain.” 


“Why couldn’t somebody have got in rs ; 
that way?” Cotton persisted, his brow 7 "tus he did, that Alum Brent had 
wrinkled in a puzzled frown. no real right to it. So I took it and in- turned to Shackleford. 

Because I was standing on the secret tended to give it to him, to do with as 
stairway when Mrs. Brent was murdered. he saw fit. I didn't stop to consider helps Bannister much. I don’t know 
I stayed there until I heard the men come whether it would be of any benefit to whether it helps him at all. If he wanted 
sito the sitting room. him—just acted on impulse. his place back bad enough to. kill to get it 

Jimmy and Shackleford exchanged “Then I crept back into the sitting —there you are. It’s the same old thing 
glances, room and put the box back in the drawer all over again.. Four people on the corri- 

Irene smiled bitterly. “Yes, I realize where I had found it. Just as I was dor and all four with some sort of reason 
what both of you must be thinking—but doing it, I heard a noise. I thought it to want Mrs. Brent out of the way.” 


“Sure, I get that,” Parr answered and 
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I didn’t stab Alma Brent. I can’t prove was out in the corridor. Above every- (To. be continued) 
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“Now that we .- 
know all of this, I don’t see where it’ 
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BIG PAY: Giving Anay > | 
Shirts Ties, Underwear ft; 


Our Free Offers Now Famous 
Immediate opening for you 
to tell your friends about 
Carlton’snational whale-of- 
a-sale! New merchandise plan 
sweeping the country from 
coast to coast. Big Cash Pay 
for you starts at once. Sales 
experience unnecessary. 


1 Shirt Free with Every 3 
Yourcustomerswon’t match 
thesevaluesanywhere.Also 
1 Tie Free with every 3...1 
suit of lightweight Under- 
wearFreewithevery3. Free 
Hosiery, too! The plan’sa 
business winner—a proven 
money maker. 


MailCoupon—Test this Plan 
Complete line of gorgeous 
sample fabrics given free. De 
luxe presentationthat hands 
you cash with every show- 
ing. Act at Once—Capitalize nj Ree 
this amazing free offer plan. eh 

E CARLTON MILLS, INC. % 
79 FifthAvenue, New York FRE 
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4, 
Dept. (583-G) On, fi 


| Carlton Mills, Inc., /) 

| 79 Fifth Ave., New York oy’, 
I think I can give away Free Shirts, Wy 

Ties, Underwear. Send your samples. 

i Name ace 3 Save tel evntlcedeaes 

{ Address euns 

t City State 





Get Jim Brown's 
¢C Ur PRICES -cvce 


= 
ul Save You 
Money on Farm 
and Poultry Fence : 
> Write for my New Cut Price Catal 
and learn aj] about my COPPER STEEL Fencing 
—a NEW kind of fencing that lasts TWICE a 
long and saves HALF your fence money. 
My prices lowest in 15 years 
I Pay Freight Charges . 
My Straight Line Selling plan gives you the }Y wy 
same big saving on Gates, Stee] Posts, Barb 4 
Wire, Roofing, Paint, Stoves, Heaters, Fur- 
naces, Separators, Baby Chicke, Brooders 
Tires, ete. Quality guarantee 24 hour ship 
ping service. Write for Tales ow. 
—Jim Brown. 


THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. 
Dept.5512 








20 GIANT ZINNIAS 10c 


Send for World’s Greatest Collection Giant Zinnias-— 
famous for size and beautiful colors—easy to grow 
anywhere and bloom from early summer until frost. 
This collection includes 20 gorgeous colors, as follows: 





Bright Rose Purple Shrimp Pink 
Burnt Orange Sulphur Yellow Cardinal 
Deep Fles Salmon Rose anary Yellow 
Lavender Buttercup Blush ¥ Pink 
Buff Cream Vi "ered 
Ruby Red Crimson Whit 

range Deep Rose And ‘Sthers 


These Seeds—20 Colors in pkt. (over 100 seeds), 
10c; 3 pkts., 25c; 8 pkts., 50c; 20 pkts., $1.00. 
Spring Cyteies (233 varieties in natural colors) 
of Seeds, Bulbs, Shrubs, Roses and Perennials, 
mailed with every order or free on request. 


F.B. MILLS, Seed Grower, Box 77, RoseHill, N.Y. 














Write to-day for FREE TRIAL 
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Quonsnere Ditcher & Grader Co. 
1 Owensboro, Kentucky 





ermens cut TOMATO 


“Queen of the Market;’’ Big Money-Maker; 
Large Solid Fruit; ‘Excellent Canner. 
To introduce to you our Northern Grown, “‘Sure- 
Crop” Live Seeds and Plants we will mail you 125 
8s of Condon’s Giant avee~ 
bearing Tomato and OUR BIG 
1931 catalog of 
Seeds, Plants 
and Shrubs 
This valuable 192-page book 
tells how and when to plant. 
Send 2c stamp to cover png 
Prices lower than everbefore. 


CONDON BROS., Seedsmen 


Rock River Valley Seed Farm 
BOX 200 ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
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P | k nN 
AND SOME FRYING 
We don’t exactly disagree with vegetarians, 
but we do think that the taste of an onion 


is improved greatly by adding a pound of 
steak to it. 








JOYS OF TRAVEL 


“They say if there’s anything in a man, 
travel will bring it out.” 
“You tell ’em! ,I found that out my first 
day at sea.” 


EMPTYING THE BAG 


Mrs. Maggs—‘‘Wot excuse does he make 
fer not lookin’ fer a job?” 
Mrs. Daggs—“All of ’em.’—Bulletin (Syd- 
ney). 
DRAT THE LUCK 
“My uncle has committed suicide and left 
me six million.” 
“Heaven! Think what you will have to pay 
in income tax!” 


LEFT SOMETHING, ANYWAY 


“Did you hear about the traveling sales- 
man who died?” 

“No.” 

“Left an estate of 500 towels, 200 cakes of 
| soap, 3 dozen silver spoons, and a hotel key.” 


ADD SCOTCH JOKES 


“Did you hear that your poor Scotch friend, 
Jock, went crazy?” 

“Crazy! How did it happen?” 
“He bought a score card at a_ baseball 
game, and neither side scored.” 


NO QUESTIONS ASKED 

Preacher—“‘Dat’s as fine a goose as I evah 
see, Bruddah Williams. Whar did yo’ git 
such a fine goose?” 

Mose—“Well, now, pahson, when yo’ preach 
a speshul sermon, I never axes yo’ whar yo’ 
got it. I hopes yo’ will show me de same 
consideration.’”’-—Wall Street Journal. 


THE VICIOUS CIRCLE 


Country Boarder—‘‘I suppose we'll be getting 
some of these nice fresh eggs for breakfast.” 
| Farmer—“Yep; these very eggs, but not 
| till ye come down here next year. Ye see I’ve 
got to sell them to the local commission man, 
and he sells them to the jobber in the city, 
who in turn sells them back to the fellow who 
runs the country grocery, and I buy them 
from him.” 








IMPRESSING THE CADDIE 


A man who was golfing on a Scot’s course, 
|! and playing very badly, too, was at some 
| pains to impress upon his caddie that he 
usually showed very much better form. 
After taking 12 to one hole, he said, de- 
fensively, that he had accomplished it in 
four the previous day. 

“What?” exclaimed the caddie. 

“It’s true,” said the player; “with my third 
I lay dead on the green.” 

“Aye,” said the boy, “with surprise, no 
doubt.”—Tit-Bits (London). 





Hambone’s Meditations 


By J. P. ALLEY 
(Copyright. 1941, by Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 





MiIST/S ALLuUZ GwiIN& .. 
ROUN’ WHAR ISE 
CLEANT UP EN 
SWIPIN’ UP PIRT 
WID HER FINGUH - — 
| vi! 1 wusH HER HANDS 


WANT So WHITE! ye 








dé! 





ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 


Boss low heap o’ stuff so cheap now 
you kin git it fuh a song; mebbe ’tis, but 
shucks! I cain’ eben hum a tune!! 


without 


(s00d 


says FLORENZ 
ZIEGFELD 


“IMAGINE me trying to develop a 
chorus from a crowd of homely, 
awkward girls,” says Florenz Zieg- 
feld, America’s most famous musical 
comedy impresario. “It can’t be 
done. You have to have beautiful 
women to begin with. You can’t 
build a good chorus without good 
material.” 


The same thing holds true in de- 
veloping a motor oil. Skillful refin- 
ing can add much to the quality of 
the finished product. But you must 
have quality material to begin with. 
Good oils can be made only from 
good material—the finest oils can 
be made only from the finest crude! 


The finest crude in all the world, 
as oil experts agree, is Pennsylvania 
Grade Crude. The reason is simply 
that Nature made it better. She 


gave to Pennsylvania Grade an 


“oiliness” found in no other crude. 
She made it remarkably free from 
impurities. 

Besides, Pennsylvania refineries 
have been refining oils longer than 
any others. The refining skill of 
three generations added to Pennsyl- 
vania Grade Crude produces lubri- 
cants which are known the world 
over for their long life, their stub- 
born resistance to heat. These oils 


motor oils are made 
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PRES from which the world’s best 
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You can’t BUILD a GOOD CHORUS 















The name, Florenz 
Ziegfeld, is synonye 
mous with beauty 
and good taste on 
the musical comedy 
stage. “Ziegfeld 
Follies,” “Rio 
Rita,” “Show 
Boat,” and now, 
“Smiles,”’areamong 
his successes. 


Above — scene from ‘“‘Whoopee,” produced 
by Florenz Ziegfeld and Samuel Goldwyn. 


atertal 


give better service on every lubri- 
cating job—in automobile, airplane, 
tractor and motorboat engine, in 
locomotive, turbine and stationary 
machinery. 


Try one of these oils in your au- 
tomobile! See how many more miles 
of super-lubrication you get to a 
filling! Notice that these oils add 
power to your motor—that they 
save gasoline. They make a motor 
last thousands of miles longer, too. 


As the demand for these oils has 
increased, producers of Pennsyl- 
vania Crude have found new ways 
to increase production, so that to- 
day more Pennsylvania Crude can 
be brought from the ground than 
ever before. There is enough Penn- 
sylvania Crude available to-day to 
supply motor oil for every car in 
America! 


The emblem shown below affords 
assurance that every gallon of oil 
sold under it is made entirely from 
100% Pure Pennsylvania Grade 
Crude Oil—the maker’s individua! 
brand guarantees the quality of 
the finished product. This emblem 
appears on many different brands of 
oil. Every one of them is bonded to 
protect you. Look for this emblem! 


FREE! Send for your free copy of one of 
the most interesting oil booklets ever written. 
Valuable. Informative. It tells the complete 
story of Pennsylvania oil. Address the 
Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association, 
Dept. J-1, Oil City, Pa. 


© 1951, P.G.C.0.A. 


PENNSYLVANIA GRADE 
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“NITRO 
to be the Ke 


yields were almost in 
direct proportion to the 
amount applied” 


—South Carolina Agricultural 
Experiment Station 


“4 variation in the amount of nitrogen indicates a very high increase 
from the greater amounts.” —Mississippi Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 


“Nitrogen, in many respects, is the most important constituent in 
commercial fertilizers.”,-—North Carolina Agricultural Experiment 
Station. ; 


“, . . the need of nitrogen by the average upland is not to be ques- 
tioned.”’—Tennessee Agricultural Experiment Station. 


Allan J. Swe 


burn, Ga., prowse 


sKN proved 
element... 


HESE statements are typical of the recommendations 
of Experiment Station workers and agricultural leaders, 
and the experiences of thousands of successful farmers who 
follow a heavy-nitrogen program endorse their findings. 
At planting time these men apply rich-in-nitrogen com- 
plete fertilizer — one that contains at least 6% nitrogen. 
They will tell you that a 6% nitrogen fertilizer costs but 
little more per acre than one containing only 3%. The 
small extra investment gives a large return. 

Then at chopping time, they side-dress with 100 to 200 
Ibs. of Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia per acre. The extra 
feeding of quickly available nitrogen forces early matu- 
rity to beat the boll weevil and increases the yield. 

Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia contains 20.56% nitro- 
gen, guaranteed—all soluble, all available. It is dry and 
free-running, easy to apply. 

Arcadian may be obtained in moisture-resistant bags — 
100 lbs. for convenience, 200 lbs. for economy. Order 
your supply —now—from your fertilizer dealer. 


® RADIO: Follow your favorite station program for The Arcadians, spon- 
sored by The Barrett Company. Stations: KTHS, WAPI, WBT, WDBJ, 
WDOD, WFLA, WHAS, WIS, WJAX, WJDX, WMC, WPTF, WRVA, WSB, 
WSM, WSMB and WTOC. Also every evening over WLW. 


The Gault Company 


40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


Norfolk, Va. San Francisco, Calif. 


Montreal, Que., Canada 


Atlanta, Ga. 
New Orleans, La. 





As essential as sunshine to growing crops. Be sure ~ 
your crops get plenty of nitrogen both in the com- — 
plete fertilizer you use at planting time and as top- © 
dressing during the growing season. d 





